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‘Tue spirit of the corps,’ to use an old Sergeant’s translation 
of esprit de corps, is a mysterious essence, yet one whose exis- 
tence cannot but be recognised. The corporate character is a 
real thing, though vague, and when once infused is hardly eradi- 
cated by new influences. Each member partakes in his own 
ineasure of the general flavour, and each infuses his own porpor- 
tion in it, and yet carries away his own individuality. National 
character is the same thing on a large scale, which we see again 
in towns and even villages, in colleges, public schools, and regi- 
ments. Sometimes the character is the result of many contri- 
butions, sometimes it is traceable to the impress of one forcible 
nature ; but in either case it is impervious to any single effort 
at alteration, and where a change ensues, it is only through a 
long course of disintegration, aud of the loas of the faculty of 
expelling that which it does not assimilate. While still vigorous, 
the spirit almost becomes an inspiration, and seems either to 
bear up or bear down individuals by its force, so that they 
become alien to their original selves while acting in their collec- 
tive capacity, and yet still retain their individual personality in 
private life. The modifying influence of a strong nature, cast 
in a mould sympathetic with the general character, is full of 
interest when it becomes possible to trace it; and no less remark- 
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able is the lasting influence exercised in after-life by the impres- 
sions received when forming part of a body. 

These reflections have been suggested to us by the perusal 
both of the Military Record, officially put forth by the 52d Regi- 
ment, comprising a full century of service, from 1755 to 1858 ; 
and likewise of the recollections of the Rev. William Leeke, 
for a few years an officer in that corps, and who, after a far 
longer period of clerical life, has revived the recollections of his 
youth, and has given us a most nwive portrait of himself, while 
endeavouring to show us the most distinguished officer of the 
Regiment, John Colborne, Lord Seaton. It may not be un- 
instructive to trace the outline of the history of this highly 
distinguished body of men, inseparable as it is from the biography 
of him who commanded them. 

The 52d Regiment Infantry was raised in the year 1755, on 
the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. Its first services were 
in the American War of Separation, when they were engaged 
in the skirmish of Lexington, memorable as the ‘ beginning of 
strife,’ and afterwards did their part in the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, and the defence of Boston. An amusing anecdote is told 
of an incident during this time. It appears that the besieged 
enlivened their durance with theatricals. A farce was acted, 
written by General Burgoyne, and called ‘The Siege of Boston ;’ 
but in the midst of the performance the enemy made an attack, 
and an orderly sergeant, who had been stationed outside the 
play-house door, hearing the firing, ran upon the stage, crying, 
‘Turn out, turn out! they’re hard at it, hammer and tongs!’ 
All this was taken as part of the play, and so loudly applauded 
that it was long before the sergeant could make his summons 
understood. ‘Till the year 1778 the 52d were frequently en- 
gaged, and when they were at length ordered home, the number 
had been so much reduced by losses, sickness, and volunteering 
into other regiments remaining in America, as only to amount 
to 97 effective men on their arrival in England. 

After several years of recruiting and garrison duty, they were 
embarked for India in 1783, and were on active service through- 
out the war with Tippoo Sahib, obtaining high encomiums on 
their valour and discipline, in General Orders from Lord Corn- 
wallis. The following account is given of their exploits at the 
siege of Seringapatam, in the Journal of Sir Martin Hunter, 
then a Brigade-Major in the Regiment :— 


‘In the night attack of Tippoo’s entrenched camp, before Seringapatam, on 
the 6th of February, 1792, the 52d were in the centre division, under the 
immediate command of Lord Cornwallis, and, having crossed the Cauvery, 
took post in the Daulet Baugh, which is close to the foot of the glacis. The 
night was so dark I did not know that I was within range of the guns of 
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Seringapatam. ‘Tippoo soon found us out, and brought every gun he could to 
bear upon us, which determined me to re-cross the Cauvery, and try to join 
Lord Cornwallis, who I knew had halted somewhere near the Sultan’s redoubt, 
with a part of the 71st Regiment and a battalion of Sepoys. Lord Cornwallis 
did not kuow that the 52d was within less than a quarter of a mile of him 
till wi:hin half an hour of the attack on Tippoo, who had re-crossed the 
Cauvery with his whole force. The night was so dark, the first intimation 
we had of their approach was from the “ tom-toms,” followed by cheering and 
a volley. They were within two hundred yards of us when the regiment was 
ordered to fire a volley and to charge. In this charge I was dangerously 
wounded, and carried into the Sultan’s redoubt; the regiment thought 1 was 
killed. Lord Cornwallis had fallen back with his small body-guard, and sent 
orders to the 52d to retreat, which orders were delivered to Captain (the 
late General) Conran, next in command of the regiment. At this time the 
men were under a galling fire from the enemy, and, getting impatient, they 
called out, in the hearing of Captain Conran, “ Had Captain Hunter been alive, 
he would have ordered another charge at those black rascals!” Conran said, 
“Well, my lads, though | have received orders to retreat, you shall have 
another dash at them.” This charge, in my opinion, was the saving of Lord 
Cornwallis and the few troops he had with him, the 52d covering his retreat till 
he got beyond the Baugh hedge, when Tippoo gave up the pursuit, and bent 
his whole force against Sybald’s redoubt. Had not the 52d re-crossed the 
Cauvery, and by the greatest good luck fallen in with Lord Cornwallis, he 
must inevitably have been taken by Tippoo.’—Historical Record, p. 49. 

What would a corps think in these days of remaining fifteen 
years in India? Yet it was not till 1798 that the 52d was em- 
barked for England, when the rank and file were only 166 in 
number. After this they took their share in those lesser expedi- 
tions by which England, if she did nothing more, entered her 
protest against French usurpation; but it was not till the year 
1803 that the Regiment came under that influence which stamped 
its peculiar character, and singularly enough, at the same time 
formed the views and brought into notice the officer, who, though 
at the time unconnected with the 52d, was destined to become 
its most distinguished and influential commander. 

It was on the 8th of May, 1801, that the coloneley of the 
Regiment was conferred upon Major-General Sir John Moore, 
a man whose talents for organisation and command were of the 
highest order, and though his early death, at the close of an un- 
fortunate retreat, cut short his career, so as to leave one name 
alone pre-eminent in the annals of the Peninsular war; yet 
there can be no doubt that Wellington reaped the fruits of 
Moore’s preparations, and that in great measure his successes were 
obtained through the training set on foot by him, who had been 
so unjustly censured by a public to whom success was every- 
thing, that the vindication of his memory was the inspiring motive 
of the first (and best) volume of Napier’s ‘ Peninsular War.’ 

Two years after Moore’s appointment the 52d were made Light 
Infantry, and, being marched to Shorncliffe, were trained with 


four other regiments, under his own eye, in the peculiar move- 
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ments which were requisite to give them a claim to the name of 
light, by enabling them to manceuvre with equal alertness and 
precision. The ‘goose step’ in the drill was then introduced, 
the march and platoon exercise were rendered much more rapid, 
and the necessary amount of luggaye was greatly reduced, so as 
to render the troops as quickly as possible available in the event 
of an invasion, which was then almost hourly expected. New 
muskets were also supplied, and were regarded as a great improve- 
ment, though they were in fact only the ‘ Brown Bess,’ recently 
distanced by later inventions after her half-century of honour- 
able service. 

There was a sweetness, warmth, and generosity in the cha- 
racter uf Moore, that endeared him greatly to all connected 
with him, and when in 1805 he was created a Knight of the 
Bath, the officers subscribed to present him with a diamond star 
of the value of 350 guineas. The next year, 1806, they sailed 
under his command for Sicily, and it was here that Captain 
Colborne, then of the 20th, became his military secretary. 

John Colborne was born in the year 1779, at Lymington, in 
South Hants, and, losing his father in his early childhood, was, 
on his mother’s re-marriage to the Rev. Thomas Bargus, placed 
with his sister, under the care of that gentleman, with whom he 
always preserved the most affectionate filial relations, even after 
the death of his mother, who did not long survive her second 
marriage. 

By Mr. Bargus he was placed at Winchester College, a place 
then under very different discipline from that which it has since 
enjoyed. Boys then prepared their lessons or read newspapers 
in chapel unreproved, and the general lawlessness broke forth 
in the first of the two great rebeilions, still remembered in 
the traditions of the school. Indeed, the prevailing tone of the 
whole century was irreligious, and this renders the more remark- 
able the deep sense of religion, and the purity of mind, manners, 
aud language which characterised John Colborne from his 
earliest to his latest years, and which became stamped on the 
memory of all who came in contact with him. 

He retained through life a warm affection for Winchester, 
though his career there was not successful. He was regarded 
as a backward and dull boy, snd though one friend always 
declared him to be full of the promise of something remarkable, 
his genius chiefly displayed itself in building and defending snow 
forts, and like Wellington, Sir William Napier, and many others, 
he certainly would never have entered the army had his commis- 
sion depended on an examination at sixteen or seventeen years 
of age. 

However, in 1794, a commission was obtained for him in the 
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20th regiment, through the interest of the Earl of Warwick, by 
Mr. Bargus. His first active service was in the Quiberon Bay 
expedition, when, owing to a tissue of misunderstandings, no 
service was rendered to the gallant Vendéans ; but the troops re- 
mained for a week on the little isle of Houat, with nothing to do but 
to gallop about on the rough ponies in which the island abounded. 
The next year he served in Holland, where he was wounded in 
the head, and, being taken into a clergyman’s house, found his 
Latin so useful to him, that from that time he resolved to make 
up for the time that had been lost in his boyhood, to study 
languages, and even to exe?cise himself in improving his hand- 
writing; nor from that period did he ever cease to be a diligent 
student of the best historical and military authors, whenever 
occasion served. 

After a short stay at home he rejoined his regiment, then in 
Minorca, and, after the battle of Maida, first felt the practical 
advantage of the course of self-improvement he had pursued for 
the last seven years ; for his knowledge of Italian caused him to 
be selected to follow the retreating French army, and report 
their movements. This led to his being placed on the staff; and 
in 1800, when General Moore came out with the troops who 
were sent to serve in the Mediterranean and obstruct Napoleon’s 
Eastern projects, Major Colborne was with him, when, under the 
command of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, our army landed in Aboukir 
bay in the very face of the enemy, and under the artillery fire of 
the castle. The troops behaved admirably, huzzaing occa 
sionally, but not attempting to return a shot till the boats 
reached the shore. Then, when their contents made their way 
to the beach and formed in line, Moore gave the word to load, 
and advancing, this first body of about 2,000 secured the landing 
of the rest of the army. 

That night, as Abercrombie and Moore lay together on the 
ground, they were heard saying to one another, that they could 
not fear for England while she had such men as these had shown 
themselves. 

Immediately after followed the surrender of Aboukir Castle, 
and the battle of Alexandria, in which Abercrombie was mor- 
tally, and Moore severely, wounded, and the French General 
Menou declared he had never seen a field so strewn with dead. 
The French prisoners said ‘they had never fought till now.’ 
During the siege of Alexandria, a friend of one of these prisoners, 
seeing Major Colborne and another officer walking at no great 
distance to the ramparts, shouted to them, and finding that 
they could speak French, begged them to do him a service. 
Then, giving the name of a captive French officer in the camp, 
he tossed over to them a purse full of coins, which he thus con- 
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veyed to his friend, with full confidence in the honour of the first 
English officers he saw at hap-hazard. When the surrender of 
Alexandria had taken place, and the French had been finally 
driven from Egypt, the English troops re-embarked. There 
was a subscription among the officers for bringing Pompey’s 
pillar to England; but to their great disappointment the autho- 
rities interfered, thinking it too heavy for any vessel they could 
employ. 

Major Colborne returned to Sicily, and there was military 
secretary first to General Fox, and afterwards to Sir John Moore. 

In 1808 Moore was appointed to the command of an expedi- 
tion to Gothenburg, in which the 52d was also engaged; but 
the eccentricity of the last Vasa rendering co-operation with him 
impossible, the troops were recalled, and almost immediately 
after were ordered to Portugal. 

We are curiously reminded of a past matter of costume by 
hearing that, though the first battalion landed at Vimiero in a 
heavy surf and had no change of clothes till they arrived at 
Lisbon, they washed their shirts in the streams and watched 
them dry, and that the men enjoyed themselves much, being 
relieved from their hair-tying—that dreadful pipe-clayed queue 
that for so many years had been the torment of the service. 

The battle of Vimiero soon followed, and then the convention 
of Cintra, after which Sir John Moore was sent to take the 
command in Spain, Major Colborne still going with him as his 
military secretary ; and the forces already in Portugal were 
marched northward by Sir David Baird to join him in Galicia. 
They met at Mayorga, and there was a prosperous advance as 
far as Sahagun, when the intelligence reached Sir John Moore 
of the failure of the Spaniards, and of the advance of Bonaparte, 
with an army so overwhelming as to leave him no choice but to 
retreat. The demoralizing effects of a retreat in the depth of 
winter were soon felt; and when the reserve, of which the 52d 
formed part, reached the town of Benbibre, they found it full 
of stragglers and plunderers in the most disgraceful state of 
intoxication. It was resolved that a strong example must be 
made on the first detection of an act of plunder; and when, 
shortly after, a house at Calcabellos was found being plundered 
by three men, an artilleryman, a guardsman, and one of the 
52d, it was decided that they should be executed. The reserve 
had been formed into a square, the culprits had the ropes round 
their necks, and Major-General Sir Edward Paget was in the 
act of pointing the moral to the surrounding troops, when a 
cavalry officer galloped into the square to report the enemy’s 
advance. ‘The general announced this to the soldiers, declaring 
that even a charge of the enemy should not deter him from 
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completing the execution, but that if the whole reserve would 
promise to abstain irom all such acts for the future, he would 
pardon the three delinquents, and ended by saying, ‘Ii you 
‘mean to fulfil your promise, you will all repeat distinctly three 
‘times, “ Yes, yes, yes.”’ Scarcely had the assent resounded 
from the square, when another cavalry officer galloped up to 
say that the pickets had been some time engaged, and the 
reserve had to march at once to their post. Lewis, the 52d 
man who was saved, was a brave soldier, and though always 
noted for his plundering propensities, he lived to die gallantly 
at Orthes by the side of the late Duke of Richmond. In fact, 
plunder and rapine were far from being ingrain in the English 
soldiery, and were comparatively rare in the early campaigns. 
Many will recollect Southey’s picturesque description of the 
peasant girl who drove her ass between the two armies just 
before the battle of Busaco; and Lord Seaton used amusingly 
to describe a French officer who was trying to propitiate his 
captor, a dragoon, by giving him all the valuables on his person, 
taking the man’s hesitation in receiving them for greediness for 
more ; till at last, on his tendering a handsome ring, the honest 
soldier broke out, ‘ Poor fellow, poor fellow, I'll be hanged if I 
take it; dare say ’twas given him by his sweetheart !’ 

But to return to the retreating army, with the light division 
as their rear-guard. On reaching Nogales it was found impos- 
sible to attempt to move the stores there collected; and the 
officers and men, who had already learned what it was to be 
hungry, stored their haversacks with the abandoned salt beef 
and pork. Permission was also given to the officers to receive, 
from the military chest, money on account for bit and forage ; but 
to avoid disorder, and to prevent all the officers from being absent 
at once from their men, only the captains of companies went 
from the 52d, and each received three hundred dollars; but 
having no means of transporting such a load, they distributed 
the charge among their companies, entrusting each soldier with 
the care of two or three dollars, and these were carefully 
restored to them by all who survived. 

A few miles further on there was a steep mountain, over 
which the oxen were incapable of drawing the heavy waggons, and 
the military chest was necessarily abandoned, since the enemy 
was pressing too closely on the rear-guard to permit of any delay. 
Casks closely packed with dollars were rolled over the cliffs, 
and breaking open, poured out a silver rain down the precipices, 
in full view of the rear-guard, who, however, had so much on 
their hands, that not a man left the ranks to secure the trea- 
sure ; and, indeed, they were themselves in such difficulties, 
that they threw away the far more valuable meat they had 
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secured, and had to suffer much in consequence. The camp 
followers, however, had a scramble for the coin; and Mrs. 
Maloney, the master-tailor’s wife, secured enough to make her 
fortune; but, poor woman, when embarking at Corufia, her 
foot slipped, she fell between the boat and ship, and her heavy 
freight of silver carried her to the bottom at once. 

The remainder of the march was dreadfully trying from rain, 
hunger, and consequent sickness, besides the difficulties of the 
ground and the dilapidation of shoes. Thus run the recollec- 
tions of Major-General Diggle :— 

‘ Well do I remember the kind act of a worthy woman, Sally Macan, the 
wife of a ga'lant soldier of my company, who, observing me to be falling to the 
rear from illness and fatigue, whipped off her garters, and secured the soles 
of my boots, which were separating from the upper leathers, and set me on 
my feet again; even then, decorated as I was with the garters, I should have 
fallen into the bands of the French, had not Colonel Barclay sent his horse to 
the rear for me, being unable from weakness to fetch up my lee-way, A 
year or two after this I had the opportunity of requiting the kindness of 
poor Sally Macan, by giving her a lift on my borse the morning alter she had 
given birth to a child in the bivouac.’—Historical Record, p. 101. 

The sufferings of that retreat reached the tragic height when, 
after the dreadful fortnight, the army turned to bay, and fought 
their battle at Coruia to defend their embarkation, that battle 
which numbered the gallant Moore with Epaminondas, Gus- 
tavus, Wolfe, Nelson, and other happy men killed in the moment 
of victory. The account of his fallin Napier’s History is so like 
a romance of old chivalry, that it vindicates the truth of relations 
that in these sceptical days men are unwilling to believe. What 
can be more heroic or touching than the picture of the General 
strack from his horse by a cannon-shot, but sitting up instantly, 
with that beautiful and majestic face betraying no sign of pain, 
and brightening as he saw the success of his troops decisive ; and, 
when Captain Hardinge would have disentangled his sword-hilt 
from his frightful wound, refusing to part with the weapon 
while still in the field? 

Colonel Anderson, Sir John Moore’s aide-de-camp, in his nar- 
rative, says, after the dying General had been carried into a 
house in the town :—‘ On Major Colborne’s entering the room, 
‘the general spoke most kindly to him, and then said to me, 
‘“ Anderson, remember you go to the commander-in-chief, and 
‘tell him it is my request, and that I expect he will give Major 
‘Colborne a lieutenant-colonelcy. He has been long with me, 
‘and I know him to be most worthy of it.” ’ 

Of those who ‘buried him at the dead of night, with his 
martial cloak around him,’ on the ramparts of Corufia, and 
‘bitterly thought on the morrow,’ there were at least two, 
Hardinge and Colborne, who lived to bear to the grave, forty- 
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three years later, with all the pomp and circumstance that a 
country could bestow on one 

Whose deeds of fame renewed, 

Baukrupt a nation’s gratitude, 
their other great general of the Peninsula, and to contrast the 
gazing city, the crowded church, the magnificent chant, the 
royal mourners, with the dark, hasty, midnight burial, with the 
enemy's guns sounding far off in their ears. 

But the thought of Moore lay very deep in the hearts of all 
who had been in contact with him, from Lady Hesier Stanhope, 
the beautiful girl whose career was to become so unhappily 
eccentric after the death of her early lover, to the grey-headed 
veterans, who could scarcely bear the mention of his name even 
to the end of their long lives. 

Such was the effect of the discipline established in the 52nd, 
that, though forming part of the rear-guard, and thus frequently 
in collision with the enemy, only ninety-three men were lost in 
the retreat ; but ninety-five were killed or missing in the battle, 
and the dire after-consequences of fatigue and hunger were such, 
that, after the return to England, one day’s tale of deaths in 
hospital amounted to thirty. 

In accordance with the dying Moore’s request, Colborne was 
immediately promoted to be lieutenant-colonel of a garrison 
battalion, and, being thus disengaged, he very soon returned to 
Spain, and, joining the Spanish army, continued with it till its 
total defeat at Ocaiia, in November, 1809. Then exchanging 
into the 66th regiment, he served with the 2d division under 
Wellington, and had the command of one of its brigades, with 
which, together with a couple of squadrons of cavalry, he was 
detached, to curb the inroads of the French under Latour 
Maubourg, and raise the confidence of the people of Portugal. 

Napier, in the third volume of his history, thus mentions the 
services he rendered :—‘ Colborne, a man of singular talents for 

war, by rapid marches and sudden changes of direction, created 
‘great confusion among the enemy’s parties. He intercepted 
‘several convoys, and obliged the French troops to quit Fuente 
*Ovejuna, La Granja, Azuaga, and most of the other frontier 
‘towns, and he imposed on Latour Maubourg with so much 
‘ address, that the latter, imagining a great force was at hand, 
‘abandoned Guadalcanal also, ‘and fell back to Constantino.” 

In 1811, the 66th formed part of a brigade of the army, 
which was employ ed under Marshal Beresford in the first siege 
of Badajos, and was obliged, by the advance of Soult, to raise 
the siege, and give battle at Albuera. Colonel Colborne was 
acting as brigadier, and when the Spanish troops, between the 
obstinacy of their general, Blake, and their own want of dis- 
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cipline, had been entirely broken and dispersed, the whole brunt 
of the battle fell upon General Stewart’s division, of which 
Colborne’s was the leading brigade, in their advance against the 
enemy. 

Beresford, in his despatch, mentions Lieutenant-Colonel Col- 
borne as acting in a most noble manner, and leading on the 
brigade in admirable order ; but the flight of the Spaniards, and 
a heavy cloud of mist, had enabled two regiments of French 
hussars, and one of Polish lancers, to fall upon them in the rear 
as they were in the act of deploying, and there was a terrible 
slaughter. The 66th were almost annihilated; but the Poles threw 
themselves into disorder by their own savage ferocity, riding 
irregularly about the field, shaking the little crimson flags upon 
their long lances, and seeking out the wounded where they fell. 
The left of the brigade had escaped the charge, and gallantly 
held its ground under every disadvantage, until Houghton’s 
glorious stedfastness, and Cole’s brilliant and resolute advance, 
gained the day; and out of an army of 7,500 men, 1,500 whole 
and unwounded stood victorious, among 6,000 of their own 
number killed or disabled, having defeated 25,000 of the enemy, 
and won what was reckoned as the bloodiest battle of the whole 
war. 

Colborne was one of the unwounded; but shortly after, a 
severe attack of ague obliged him to return to England for his 
recovery. 

Four months after their return to England, the 52d were 
again embarked for the Peninsula, and brigaded with the 43d 
and rifle-corps into the far-famed light division, under the 
command of the gallant and fiery Brigadier-General Robert 
Crauford, whose general orders have ever since been a manual 
to infantry officers. Talavera, Almeida, and Busaco were soon 
ready to be added to the names already borne by the buff-silk 
colours of the 52d. In the last-mentioned battle, a fier 
Welsh captain, commonly known among his comrades as «Jack 
Jones,’ seeing the head of the French column deploying, just 
vefore the charge of his own regiment, rushed on the Chef de 
bataillon in the act of giving the word to his men, and killed 
him on the spot with his sword, cutting off and carrying away 
the medal that he wore. 

The spirit of the men is illustrated by a story of a man named 
Tobin, who was missing for two or three days, while the army 
was following Massena’s retreat into his cantonments, and when 
asked on his reappearance where he had been, replied, ‘ Ona visit 
to the French gineral ;’ and, on further examination, said, that 
having been surprised by the enemy in a wine-shop, he had feigned 
himself a deserter, and had succeeded in effecting his escape. 
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Some time after, an Irish aide-de-camp of Massena’s, being sent 
with a flag of truce to the English army, finding himself among 
the 52d, inquired for this man, and gave him a dollar, saying 
that Marshal Massena had declared that with 20,000 such men 
he would beat any army double that number. The aide-de-camp 
narrated that Tobin had heen brought before the Marshal as a 
deserter, and that he himself, wishing to serve a countryman, 
had offered to act as interpreter. Tobin answered clearly, till 
he was asked what was the strength of the Light Division, 
when, wishing to stand up for the credit of his division, he 
replied, in an off-hand Irish way, ‘Tin thousand.’ Massena 
angrily exclaimed, ‘'Take away the lying rascal.’ ‘What’s the 
matter with the gineral?’ asked Tobin; and when the aide-de- 
camp represented to him that it was well known that the light 
division had only consisted of 4,000 men at first, and had since 
been often engaged, and with loss, the ready-witted fellow 
replied, ‘Och! thin the gineral don’t belave me. ‘Tell him to 
‘attack them next time he meets them with tin thousand men, 
‘and if they don’t lick him [ll be hanged.’ The Marshal was 
so impressed with the man’s spirit, that he offered to make him 
a serjeant at once. Tobin asked time to consider, and in the 
night made his way back to his regiment. 

1811 began, and with that the advance from Torres Vedras, 
which never once retrograded, before the British army were in 
the valleys of France. It is a curious fact that in the action of 
Sabugal, which took place early in the advance, a heavy fall of 
rain actually disabled all the muskets on both sides from going 
off, and indeed such was the inferiority of the weapons that 
sometimes, after a volley, a fourth of the firelocks were still 
loaded, but fortunately the enemy were no better off in this re- 
spect than the English. The action was a sharp one, and gained 
the following testimony from Wellington, whose praise was so 
chary as to be doubly estimable: ‘1 consider the action that 
‘was fought by the Light Division, by Colonel Beckwith’s 
‘ brigade, principally with the whole of the second corps, to be 
‘one of the most glorious that British troops were ever en- 
* gaged in.’ 

A few days later, on the 23d April, Captain Dobbs and his 
company rendered no slight service : 

‘The enemy pushed forward a reconnaissance to the right bank of the 
Azava, Captain Robert Campbell’s company, commanded by Lieutenant Henry 
Dawson, and a sub-division of the Rifles, under command of Lieutenant Eeles, 
were posted on picket at the bridge of Marialva, and Captain Dobbs’ com- 
pany was stationed at the ford of Molenos de Flores. 

‘At about 7 o'clock, a.m., the enemy commenced an attack upon the Mari- 
alva picket, and Captain Dobbs, knowing that heavy rain had fallen in the 
night, suspected that the ford that he was appointed to guard must have 
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become no longer fordable. He soon ascertxined that this was the fact, and 
leaving a corporal and three men to watch the ford, at once dashed off with 
the remainder of his company to the bridge, at which he arrived most oppor- 
tunely, the enemy having forced the passage. Seeing the state of affairs whilst 
he was coming over the height above the bridge, Captain Dobbs, without 
hesitation, charged down on the enemy, who, supposing that his was ony the 
advance of a much larger force, gave wav, and recrossed the bridge. On this, 
the companies of the 52d, and the small party of the 95:h, placed themselves 
among the rocks ou ove side of the bridge, and kept up such a fire upon at 
that the French were unable to force the passage a second time. The mauner of 
the French in advancing was rather singular. A drummer always led, beating 
what we used to nickname “old trousers ;’ and as long as “ old trousers ” 
encouraged them they continued to advance, but, as soon as the poor drummer 
fell, they immediately turned tail and ran back, till their officers stopped them 
aud began the same process over again. This continued uutil the two battal.ous 
of the 52d came up, and effectually secured the passage, when the French 
force retired. In this affair Ens'gn Pritchard, one sergean‘, and fourteen rank 
and file were wounded. Captain Dobbs received four shots through various 
parts of his clothing. Napier says the attacking force on this occasion 
consisted of 2,000 infantry and a squadron of cavalry. If they had succeeded 
much mischief might have ensued, as our horse artillery were ail out foraging, 
and their cavalry would have got into our quarters at Gallegos.’—JHistorical 
Record, pp. 139, 140. 


That most grandly named of all battles, Fuentes d’Onor, (the 
Sources of Honor), was imminent, and it is pleasant to see in the 
above-quoted ‘ Record,’ those little courtesies of war, which we 


are used to cite as belonging to the ages of romance. ‘I am 
glad to see you here,’ said the French field-officer, on placing 
his pickets along the right bank, to a captain of the 52d, across 
the stream, ‘we shall now understand each other. When you 
‘want water, and our sentries challenge, call out Agua, and you 
‘shall have it. Will you give similar orders @ vos enfans ?’ 

Again, a fine tall French sergeant was brought in to Captain 
Love, having been captured while coming within the lines to 
take leave of a Spanish damsel in the village. ‘ C’est l'amour qui 
ma fait prisonnier,’ he said, and the officer could not but reply : 
* Eh bien done, si Pamour vous a joué un mauvais tour, 1 Amour 
* vous a dédommagé, and sent him back to his comrades. 

The battle forced the French to retreat, leaving, instead of 
their sentries, men of straw with caps on their heads and poles 
by their sides. At this time, Lieut. Colonel Colborne ex- 
changed into the 52d, and when Ciudad Rodrigo was invested 
on the 8th of January 1812, he was in command of the regiment, 
as was the brave Crauford, of the division. 

The advanced redoubt of San Francisco was taken on the first 
night by a storming party, formed from companies from each of 
the three regiments of the Light Division, and led by Colonel 
Colborne, and on the 19th, the famous assault took place, the 
forlorn hope being led by Lieut. Gurwood of the 52d, with 
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twenty-five volunteers, followed by the storming party of a 
thousand volunteers from each regiment, commanded by Major 
George Napier of the 52d. An impetuous rush gained the 
breach, and the supporting regiments coming up, cleared the 
retrenchment in the rear and won the fortress, but not without 
severe losses both in killed and wounded. Colonel Colborne was 
struck with a spent shot in the right shoulder while walking up 
the breach, and Major Napier’s right arm was so shattered as to 
require amputation, from which however he recovered rapidly, 
while Colonel Colborne, after three months of suffering, was sent 
home with the ball not yet extracted, and though it was at length 
discovered by the skill of Mr. Carrick Moore, brother to his late 
beloved general, and, after fifteen months, extracted at Plymouth, 
he never entirely recovered the free use of his arm. He was 
detained at home for exactly a year. 

It was when the British troops entered Ciudad Rodrigo that 
an incident took place which, strange to say, is not correctly 
described in either Napier or the Record of the 52d, but which 
is rightly given in ‘Golden Deeds,’ from the traditions of old 
officers, i.e. ‘Jack Jones’s’ cool presence of mind in removing 
the fire-brands that some Portuguese soldiers had kindled on 
the floor of a church where the French had stored their powder. 
Both the other accounts made Captain Jones and one sergeant 
carry out, not the freshly-lighted wood, but the gunpowder itself, 
which would have been a far more ditficult and dangerous, not 
to say impossible, feat. 

The siege of Badajos soon followed, and we cannot refrain 
from again fully quoting the account of the storm :— 


‘At 9 p.m, on the 6th of April, the light division, commanded by Colonel 
Barnard, aud the 4h division by Major-General the Honourable Charles 
Colviile, assembled near the small bridge over the Calamon, a brook, tributary 
to the Rivellas, about a thousand yards from the breaches. ‘The ligt division 
moved off in columns of sections, the ladder parties, 10 which were attached 
engineer officers (Captain Nicholas and Lieutenant de Salaberry) leading them ; 
then the grass bag, axe, and crowbar men; n-xt 100 volunteers from each 
regiment as storming parties, and then the divisions themselves, 

‘The night was very dark, but as the swollen Rivellas was all the way close 
on the right hand, there was no difficulty iu tracking the route. The besiegers’ 
batteries, »fter firing heavily, suddenly ceased ; in this, however, there was 
nothing unusual. The advance silently neared the covered way. All was very 
still. ‘The town clock tolled the hour of ten, and the sentries along the walls 
successively gave their usual cry of Sentinelle, garde a vous, translated by our 
men into “ All's well in Badahoo.” Suddenly a tire-ball, risimg high in air from 
the bastion of Santa Maria, fell near the axe and crowbar parties, but a 
shovelful of earth at once extinguished it, and all was dark and still again. 

‘The ladder party of the 52d crept quietly through the palisades of the 
covered way, and planted against the couuterscarp its six ladders, just in front 
of the proper right face of the unfinished ravelin, ‘The officer ot it, Ensign 
Gawler, the engiueer officer leading, Lieutenant de Salaberry, and about 
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twelve or fifteen men were in the ditch, when, with a blinding blaze of light, 
and a regular chorus of explosions of all kinds, the enemy’s fire opened. ‘The 
leading assailants pushed up the unfinished ravelin, in the hope of tracking a 
practicable passage to the centre breach; but the summit, in the very focus of 
the fire, was rendered still more untraversable by a field-piece in the flauk of 
Santa Maria, which poured incessant charges of grape across the ravelin and 
on to the covered way of the Trinidad, in which now appeared the head of 
the 4th division endeavouring to plant its ladders. The deceitful inundation 
below carried away all that were let down, so that excepting some reckless 
fellows (among whom was Lieutenant-Colonel Hunt of the 52d) who jumped 
down the counterscarp, and were almost shaken to death, and a few active 
fellows who scrambled down the remains of one or two narrow ramps which 
the enemy had cut away, the whole of those who got into the ditch descended 
by the six ladders planted before the fire opened; of which, also, the one 
nearest the salient angle, having slipped into a rocky hole, was too short. 

‘It then became evident that the highest discipline and the most devoted 
courage should not be calculated upon to counterbalance the negiect of those 
precautions which long engineering experience has inscribed as essential. Of 
these, the blowing in of the counterscarp, when it exceeds the height of eight 
feet, is one. 

‘The two massive columns were first checked, almost hopelessly, on the crest of 
the glacis under the fire within sixty yards of veteran soldiers, well covered, with 
several firelocks each, and adding to their bullets wooden cylinders set with slugs. 
The officers and men, British, Germans, and Portuguese of various regiments 
became, practically, undisciplined mobs at the foot of the ladders. Then 
there were desperate rushes, in which the confused mass divided into three 
parties, according to each man’s fancy for a particular breach. Then came 
the lighted fire-balls, and tar-barrels, the explosion of heavy shells, powder 
barrels, and fougasses, and the crosses of logs of wood rolled incessantly 
from above. Then, half-way up the breach were barrows turned the wrong 
side upwards, and planks studded with pointed nails. On the summit was a 
close row of chevaur-de-frise of sharp sword-blades well chained together, 
and from these projected the muzzles of the muskets of grenadiers, with their 
recollections fresh of two previous successful defences. 

‘The most desperate and persevering gallantry distinguished the assailants— 
some fell even under the chevauz-de-frise. It is not, however, difficult to 
conceive that, at no one time, was any body of men launched against the 
breach in sufficient numbers, organisation, and unanimity of effort to overcome 
the immmense combinations of obstacles. Captain Currie, of the 52d, a 
most cool and gallant soldier, seeing the impossibility of success without 
powerful concert, examined the counterscarp beyond the Santa Maria breach, 
and having found a narrow ramp imperfectly destroyed, ascended it and sought 
out the Karl of Wellington who, with a few of his staff, was a short distance 
off. “Can they not get in?” was the earl’s anxious and emphatic question. 
On Currie’s reply that those in confusion in the ditch could not, but that a 
fresh battalion might succeed by the descent he had discovered, one from the 
reserve was committed to his guidance. From the difficulties of the broken 
ramp those men, as they got in, became mixed up with the confused parties 
rushing at or retiring from the breaches, and this last hope vanished. 

‘The buglers of the reserve were then sent to the crest of the glacis to 
sound the retreat ; the troops in the ditch, grown desperate, at first would 
not believe it genuine, and struck the buglers in the ditch who attempted to 
sound; but at length sullenly reascended the counterscarp as they could, 
saved only from complete destruction by the smoke of the expiring combus- 
tibles of the defenders, and ,the foul and worn-out condition of their flint- 
locks. Cool generosity did not forsake the British soldier to the last—one of 
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them made a wounded officer of the 52d take hold of his accoutrements that 
he might drag him up a ladder, “or,” said he, “ the enemy will come out and 
bayonet you.” The fine fellow was just stepping on to the covered way when 
a thrill was felt by the hand which grasped his belt, and the shot which 
stretched him lifeless threw his body backward into the ditch again, while 
the officer, whom be had thus rescued, crawled out upon the glacis. As the 
last stragglers crossed the glacis, the town clock was heard again heavily 
tolling twelve; but Picton was in the castle to the right, and Leith in the 
bastion of St. Vincente to the left, and no French sentinel, from that day 
to this, has again cried Garde a vous from the ramparts of Badajos.’— His- 
torical Record, pp. 163—167. 


The battle of Salamanca followed, the advance to Madrid, and 
the siege of Burgos. Our readers will doubtless remember how 
the tidings of Salamanca added to the depression that hung upon 
Napoleon on the morning of Borodino; and the importance 
which the Peninsular struggle then assumed in his eyes, caused 
him to send Soult to the assistance of his brother Joseph with 
so strong a reinforcement as to compel Wellington to retreat 
from Madrid. ‘This, like all retreats, was a period dangerous to 
discipline, since rations were running short, and the oak-woods 
through which the roads lay, were full of pigs feeding on the 
acorns. Captain John Dobbs gives his evidence, that the Light 
Division, who as usual formed the rear-guard, were much too 
near the enemy to attempt shooting at the swine; indeed, all 
through the 15th of November they were constantly attacked by 
a body of eight thousand French cavalry, and crossed the river 
Huebra under the fire of thirty pieces of cannon. All along the 
bank the enemy fired shells at them; however, the ground was 
in so miry a state that all these plunged deep into it, and the 
explosion brought up nothing but clay; but at all the fords, the 
enemy attempted to cross, and in the combats in the course of 
this day one valuable officer was killed, and many wounds given. 
When the enemy ceased their attacks, at nightfall, no pigs 
remained in sight, but the firing of the French had brought 
down a quantity.of the acorns, and these were a welcome addi- 
tion to the scanty fare of the tired soldiers. ‘Those of the army 
who had marched more at their ease had however done some 
execution among the wild bacon, and thus called forth one of 
Wellington’s sharpest and sternest general orders, which, 
including as it did the whole army in its sweeping censure, 
was long recollected with a sore feeling, even by those 
whose jealousy was only for the reputation of their corps, 
having joined long after ‘the pig-shooting affair. We men- 
tion this, trifle though it be, to show what was considered as 
a disgrace in the Peninsular army—when Joot was not the 
familiar word it has become in the present generation—though 
we allow, under different circumstances, since Spain was a 
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friendly country. Yet even when the time came for entering 
France, there was hardly an officer in Wellington’s army who 
would have deemed himself any better than a robber had he 
stained his hands with plunder. 

The ‘ Retreat from Madrid’ closed at Ciudad Rodrigo, whence 
in the spring of 1813 commenced the victorious warch, whose 
first memorable fight was on ground already rendered clorious 
to England by the success of the Black Prince, though, on so 
much ‘larger a scalé are modern military operations than those 
of the middle ages, that the scene of the battle of Navaretta 
occupies but a corner of the field of Vittoria; and for the 
two iron-clad English knights killed in 1362 we have thirty- 
three officers in 1813. But the hearts were little altered 
in the course of 450 years. What a picture Captain Dobbs 
has given us of the advance of Vandeleur’s brigade along the 
left bank of the Zadorra, to support Graham’s attack on the 
bridges, under the fire of six guns posted on a hill directly 
in front. ‘ This alignment was taken up with the same precision 
‘as on a field-day, and a beautiful line was formed, the enemy’s 
‘ balls knocking a file out of it at every discharge, the sergeants 
‘in rear calling out “ Who got that ?” and entering the names 

‘on their list of casualties.’ Then advancing, they gained the 
height and captured the guns. By this time the victory had 
been completed, and the enemy were in full flight, leaving 
behind them an enormous amount of property—so tempting 
to the army, that again Wellington rebuked them with great 
sternness—characteristic of the lofty honour and severity of the 
man, and no doubt exaggerated, from the absolute necessity of 
preserving discipline. 

The Light Division was however, as the Historical Record 
assures us, far away from the scene of confusion, and only halted 
at midnight from the pursuit of the enemy, six miles distant 
from the inviting waggons and carriages, so that he must have 
been a-very inveterate plunderer indeed who .tramped back in 
the dark to obtain a share of the spoil. 

A month after Vittoria, on the 20th of July, the command of 
the 52d was resumed by Lieut.-Colonel Colborne, who had 
come out to rejoin his regiment immediately after his marriage 
with Elizabeth, daughter of the Reverend James Yonge, of 
Puslinch, in the county of Devon, on the 21st June, 1813. 

Marshal Soult had been again sent with a large force to 
Spain, and had proposed to his troops to keep their Emperor's 
birthday in Vittoria; but the English were already on the 
heights of Vera, and the siege of St. Sebastian was formed, 
and the French soldiery had apparently concluded their case 
to be hopeless, for in the course of that polite intercourse 
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that always seems to have prevailed between the pickets of 
the two armies, a homesick Frenchman called out to the English 
to ask ‘ how long they meant to be in sending them back to /a 
belle France,’ and then began to dance and caper in remem- 
brance, poor fellow, of the delights of his own village-green. 

When Soult, in his endeavour to relieve S. Sebastian, had 
passed 15,000 men over the Fords of the Bidassoa below Vera, 
to attack the Allies on the slopes of the Crown Mountain, 
Colborne strongly urged General Skerrett, in command of the 
Light Division, to break down the Bridge of Vera. Had his 
advice been followed, the effect of it would have been to place 
this corps of the enemy in a very critical position, and would 
most probably, have had a very considerable influence on the 
remainder of the campaign; for, when after being repulsed, 
they returned in the middle of the night, the heavy rains had 
rendered the fords impassable, and (entangled in the bend of the 
river, with a victorious army in their rear) they had no means of 
escape but by the bridge above, which, being then defended 
only by the pickets of the 95th, they forced with the loss of two 
hundred men and the general who commanded the column. 

The breach was not practicable till the 31st of August. The 
storming party was to consist of 750 volunteers from the Light 
Division, who were sent for from Vera at the foot of the Pyre- 
nees for the purpose, as there was an idea that the troops who 
had been more immediately engaged in the siege had become 
somewhat discouraged, and, as Wellington expressed it, he 
needed ‘men who could show other troops how to mount a 
breach,’ a phrase which naturally gave such offence that the 5th 
Division, who had been chiefly engaged in the siege, were said to 
have declared they would bayonet the men of the Light Division 
if they got into the place before them, and their commanding 
officer, Major-General Leith, actually placed them where they 
would have no opportunity of executing their threat. 

As to the Light Division themselves, they volunteered in such 
numbers that one out of five had to be selected, and that night a 
most daring and important service was performed by Major 
Kenneth Snodgrass of the 52d, who had been placed in com- 
mand of the 13th Portuguese regiment. A lesser breach had 
been opened, but had been disregarded, partly because, to attack 
it, it would have been necessary to traverse the river Urumea 
without a bridge or ford, but this gallant officer suspected that 
it could be passed when the tide was at ebb, and at 10.30 p.m., 
the night before the attack, he left the camp alone, crossed the 
river, with the water above his waist, and thus ascertained that at 
the corresponding time of the tide the next morning it could be 
passed. He then went up the steep hill, and absolutely climbed 
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up into the lesser breach and looked down into the town, at that 
time one sheet of flame from the shells, which, though by the 
Duke’s orders never thrown into the town, had set fire to the 
houses nearest the breach, and with the night wind, the fire had 
hecome considerable. Snodgrass, returning in safety, reported 
his discovery, and obtained permission to make an assault the 
next morning with 300 volunteers from his Portuguese. Such 
a daring spirit had he infused into these men that so many 
volunteered as to make the selection difficult. The brave fellows 
got across the river unmolested, for the French, thinking all 
secure on that side, had stopped up the embrasures with sand bags, 
and thus could not bring their artillery to bear on them till all 
but the rear had passed. The ascent was so precipitous that it 
was with difficulty that it could be climbed, and they were 
several times forced back. One gallant Portuguese sergeant 
was six times wounded, but continued every time to rise and 
renew his endeavours to climb the ascent. The enterprise only 
became successful almost at the same moment as the principal 
assault was over. , 

This had begun at 11 a.m. The first obstruction was the 
explosion of a mine, just as the storming party filed out of the 
trenches ; but it had been sprung too soon, and did little 
harm. Shortly after (we quote from an eye-witness, who 
was watching with a telescope from the English camp,) the 
English climbed the breach, and their scarlet coats made 
them visible as ¢ red mass. There, however, they were 
stopped; the reason, as he heard afterwards, was that there 
was an immense ditch between them and the town. On 
their right was a small piece of wall between them and the lesser 
breach, on their left a rampart rising perpendicularly above 
them, and entirely covered with French. The only way in 
which they could advance was by climbing up this rampart, and 
it was plain how they were struggling to do so, and how the 
enemy threw them back. After a few minutes the gazer could 
see the scarlet coats,—too many of them prostrate on the breach. 
But for two hours they maintained their post, fresh troops took 
the place of the killed, and Sir Thomas Graham caused the bat- 
teries to fire over their heads among the French, till, after a 
time, some powder and shells on the ramparts exploded, causing 
great discouragement among the French, so that the officers 
could be seen trying to force their men to be steady by beating 
them with their swords, while the British, taking advantage of: 
their confusion, scrambled one or two at a time up the ram- 
part, and at last made their footing good. The town was gained 
at about 3 p.m. It was rather a significant accident that a board, 
which decorated some public building with the words ‘ Napoleon 
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the Grand’ in colossal letters, lost while under British fire the 
epithet, and remained simply ‘ Napoleon.’ 

Plunder was still deemed the right of the assaulting army, 
and even the Duke did not arrest the sack of S. Sebastian for 
three days; but the Light Division were out of reach of this, 
being still at Vera. 

Skerrett, shortly after, going on leave, the command devolved 
on Lord Seaton, and the Brigade soon felt the good effects of 
his practised hand. On horseback from morning till night, he 
closely reconnoitered every part of the country over which he 
might have to operate; so that when he led them into action, 
he was enabled to take advantage of every inequality of the 
ground to shelter his men from the enemy’s fire, and inspired the 
highest confidence in the mind of every officer and soldier under 
his command, that whatever they might have to do, would be 
effected in the manner best calculated to ensure success, with 
the’ least possible loss of life. ‘Those who were present will 
remember, how, on the evening before the attack of the heights 
of Vera, being desirous to examine a point within the enemy’s 
lines, which could not be seen from the English side of the 
valley, he took the rather adventurous step of going in with a 
flag of truce; and how, as he did not return very quickly, the 
whole camp turned out in a state of anxiety, the men expressing 
their eager wish to charge the heights at once, if he were detained. 

The next day, October 7th, 1813, in the words of the Duke’s 
despatch, ‘Colonel Colborne, of the 52d Regiment, who com- 
*manded Major-General Skerrett’s Brigade, in the absence of 
‘the Major-General, on account of his health, attacked the 
‘enemy's right, in a camp which they had strongly entrenched. 
‘The 52d Regiment, under Major Mein, charged in a most gal- 
‘lant style, and carried the entrenchments with the bayonet.’ 

It was a very brilliant affair, and owing to the commander's 
perfect knowledge of the ground, the several lines were carried 
with such rapidity, that when the garrison of the last fort, 
which crowned the defences, endeavoured to make their escape 
down the reverse slope of the mountain, he intercepted them 
at the foot of it, and made the whole 400 prisoners. This he 
did, notwithstanding that General Cole, commanding the 4th 
Division, in support of the attack, sent word by his aide-de- 
camp, that if he advanced over the hill, he would not support 
him any farther. 

Napier, in his account says, that ‘accompanied only by one of 
‘his staff, and half-a-dozen riflemen, he unexpectedly crossed 
‘their march, and, with great presence of mind, summoned them 
‘to surrender.’ But their capture was, in truth, the result of 
foresight and good management, not of accident. For, in con- 
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sideration of the steepness of the ground to be attacked, he had 
given orders that the soldiers might leave their knapsacks in 
the camp, and thus lightened, they were in much better condi- 
tion to scale the heights, and also to outrun the retreating 
enemy. It was a regular chase, the 52d keeping the high 
ground above the valley, by which the French garrison descended, 
and when he summoned them to surrender, the headmost com- 
panies were but a few yards behind him, and a lieutenant of 
that regiment, on the instant, demanded and received the swords 
of fourteen of the French officers. 


‘ Colonel Colborne was in the same command at the battles of the Nivelle 
and of the Nive, and at Orthes again he distinguished himself in one of the 
most remarkable actions of the war. The position Soult there occupied with 
30,000 men, might be compared to two bastions with their intermediate 
curtain, the bastions being represented by two projecting ridges, sepsrated by 
a marshy valley, and the curtain by a line of bill, forming the head of the 
valley, connecting them at their bases. The Duke had with him the 3d, 4th, 
6ih, 7th, and Light Divisions, but of the latter, the 52d and a battalion of 
the Rifles were the only British regiments present, the others having, a few 
days before, been sent to the rear to get their clothing. Beresford, with the 
4th and 7th, having been directed to attack the right wing, and Picton, with 
the 3d and 6th, the left, they soon won the lower part of the ridges; but 
there, the contraction of the ground prevented their deploying, and alter much 
hard fighting, no further progress was made. The loss had been severe, and 
the more so, as from the character of the country, and the want of any road 
intersecting the position, the British artillery could not get into action, and 
the French guuners were at leisure to direct their whole fire on the infantry. 
The heads of the columns were beat back, the village of 8. Boes, which had 
been taken by Cole, with the 4th Division, was regained by the French, and 
the aspect of affairs was such, that Soult was said to have exulted in the 
belief that he was surely gaining the day. At this conjuncture the Light 
Division, which had been the last to cross the river, came up, and formed 
under cover of what has ben called the Roman Fort, a high mound covered 
with scattered tree:, at the lower extremity of the ridge on which the French 
right was posted. Tbe 52d, the headmost regiment, had hardly completed its 
formation of column of companies, when Cole called out from the high ground 
above, “If you are to do anything, there is no time to lose.” Lord Seaton, 
then riding a few yards to the front, determined at a glance to deploy the 52d, 
and bring them up the unoccupied spece between the two wings. ‘then, to 
quote from Napier, “ Culouel Colborne, so often distinguished ia this war, 
immediately led the 52d down across the marsh. They soon obtained footing 
on the firm ground, and ascended the heights in line, at the moment that 
Taupin was pushing vigorously through S. Boes, and Foy and D’Armagnac 
were assailed on the other flank by the 3d and 6th Divisions. With a mighty 
shout and rolling fire, the 52d dashed forward between Foy and ‘Taupin, 
beating down a French battalion in their course, and throwing everything 
before them into disorder. General Bechaud was killed in Taupin’s division, 
Foy was dangerously wounded, and his troops, discouraged by his fall and by 
the sudden burst from a quarter whence no enemy was expected, got into 
confusion, and the disorder spreading to Reille’s wmg, he also was forced to 
fall back and take a new position. The narrow pass behind S Boes was thus 
«pened, and Wellington, seizing the critical moment, thrust the 4th and 7th 
Divisions, Vivian's cavalry, and two batteries of artillery through the opening, 
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and spread a front beyond. The victory was thus secured.” _ In his observa- 
tions on the battle, he says, “ it was well fought on both sides, but the crisis 
was decided by the 52d.” 

‘Perhaps, however, a more correct idea of the circumstances may be formed 
from a less florid account. The regiment advanced without firing a shut ; and 
there must be a mistake in the supposition that the discouragement of the 
French was occasioned by anything like surprise, for the 52d was not so con- 
cealed, but that the fire of three or four guns had been directed against them 
before they moved off to the attack. Formed in line across the valley, the 
width of which was just sufficient for them, they were fully exposed during 
the whole of their advance, at first to the artillery, and as they drew nearer, 
to the musketry fire of the whole French ceatre, which soon sent to the rear 
the Cagadores which had been skirmishing in front of them. Then, too, as 
from the swampy nature of the valley the march had been very fatiguing 
to the heavily-loaded soldiers, Lord Seaton halted to give them breathing time, 
under the partial cover of a bauk which crossed their front about half-way up 
the ascent. Having rested a few minutes, they continued their steady advance 
till the enemy’s line gave way, after having allowed them to come so close 
that a sergeant of the 52d, stepping out of the ranks, struck down a gunner 
in the act of applying the match to his piece; and Lord March (the present 
Duke of Richmond), commanding one of the companies, was shot through the 
body just as the regiment halted at the crest of the hill to deliver their fire. 
The Duke of Wellington, riding up almost immediately after, directed Lord 
Seaton to be sure to retain the ground where he then was, as by this move- 
ment of the 52d his two wings were now connected. In his despatch, he 
coincides with Napier as to the effect produced by it, saying, “The attack led 
by the 52d Regiment, under Lieut.-Colonel Colborne, supported on the right 
by the 3d Division, and on the left by Major-General Anson’s Brigade of the 
4th, &c. dislodged the enemy from the heights, and gave us the victory ;” but 
he has omitted to say, that he who led the attack, also planned it. 

‘It would be difficult to cite another instance of such a task having been en- 
trusted to a single battalion in line, and it is, at all eveuts, a good exemplifi- 
cation of the Duke’s saying, that the Peninsular soldiers could go anywhere, 
and do anything.’—Yonge’s Memoirs, pp. 5—6. 


The battle of Toulouse followed,—that battle which Soult 
never ought to have fought,—and then came peace, with thirteen 
names added to the goodly roll upon the colours of the 52d. 

Then came the return to England, and almost immediately 
followed orders to sail for America to join in the war commonly 
known as the campaign of Washington and New Orleans, but 
no longer under command of Colborne, who had been made a 
king’s aide-de-camp and commander of the Bath, and had been 
selected by the Duke of York to be military secretary to the 
Prince of Orange, commanding the British troops in Belgium. 
The 43d, the faithful partners of the 52d in many a brave en- 
counter, were actually on the Atlantic, and two attempts had 
been made by the 52d to sail from Cork, both providentially 
frustrated by contrary winds, when Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba, and the renewal of the war caused their hasty recall, and 
almost immediately after arriving at Plymouth, they were sent 
to Flanders, where, at Brussels, Sir John Colborne again as- 
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sumed the command, and together with the 71st and the Rifles, 
they were formed into a brigade under Sir Frederick Adam, 

And here comes in another witness, the reverend gentleman, 
who, after fifty years, has given us the deeply marked impres- 
sions of the campaign of his youth, and poured forth the military 
ardour, which as monkish discipline could not extinguish it in 
Azeglio’s Fanfulla, can as little be laid dormant by earnest and 
active clerical exertions after the Evangelical school. It isa 
strange book—half tract, half military history—as incongruous 
in itself as it is to see the smart military scarlet covers, bedecked 
with the bugle horn of the 52d, issue from Mr. Hatchard’s shop. 
But it contains much of interest, and, from its very simplicity, is 
more full of character than the writer himself knows. As he tells 
us in the outset of his narrative, he was a connexion of Sir John 
Colborne, ze. his mother was a sister of the stepfather, to whose 
family Sir John always behaved with the most affectionate con- 
sideration and kindness. Mr. Leeke, at seventeen, had just 
Jodged the money for his commission in the 52d, when, by Sir 
J. Colborne’s-advice, he started at once for Ostend, and joined 
the Regiment at Brussels as a volunteer, to avoid being placed 
in the 2d battalion. His commission, however, arrived in time 
to confer on him the life-long cherished honour of bearing at 
Waterloo those colours of the 52d, which now hang over Colonel 
Siborne’s model of the Field in the museum of the United 
Service Club. 

Another officer, then quite a lad, contributed his recollections 
last year to ‘Chambers’s Magazine,’ under the title of ‘ My 
first Battle ;’ but the anonymous disguise, the smart writing, and 
apparently some intentional indistinctness, render the paper of no 
great value, and we only revert to it for the sake of one small and 
rather amusing incident, which shows the uncertainty of the 
discarded ‘ Brown Bess.’ The night between the 17th and 18th 
of June was, as is well known, soaking with wet; officers and 
men lay down in damp straw, and the firelocks, more precious than 
even their lives, were damped and rusted. The gentleman above- 
mentioned says he well remembers the glee with which, in the 
dusk of the morning, the old sergeant of his company brought 
round some grease he had obtained for the muakets ; and oddly 
enough, when Sir William Clerke, then an officer in the 52d, 
met, atter many years, his soldier servant, the man boasted, 
among other old reminiscences, how he, in the stress of the rusty 
fire-locks, had remembered his master’s dressing-case, and pro- 
vided bear’s grease for all the muskets that were to do such good 
service. 

Wet, chilled, stiff and most insufficiently fed, the 52d rose 
on that morning of the 18th of June, in the midst of a ploughed 
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field on the low heights above the village of Merbe Braine, in 
the rear of Hougoumont. Their numbers were at this time 1,038, 
and the soldierly temper diffused among the men was such, that 
an old sergeant, who was so worn out as to be just on the point 
of being invalided, insisted on going through that day, though 
he had nothing to expect but fatigue, danger, and the sense that 
he had done his part. He fought the battle, then went to the 
rear, and never did a day’s duty after. During the first four 
of what Sir R. S. Kennedy calls the five separate battles of 
which Waterloo consisted, namely, for the first three hours of 
the battle, reckoning it to have begun at twelve o'clock, the 
52d had only to stand in reserve, but not out of reach of the 
shot and shell of the enemy, and several casualties thus occurred. 
Soon after three o’clock in the afternoon, the brigade, which 
had hitherto been guarding the Nivelle road, was moved up 
to the right centre of the front line, and formed squares, taking 
the place of the Brunswick light infantry battalions, which, in 
close columns, repeatedly charged by cavalry and pierced through 
by showers of cannon shot, had suffered very severely. 

At the moment of the arrival of the brigade, nothing could 
be more disastrous than the appearance of this part of the posi- 
tion, the ground so thickly strewed with these poor mangled 
Brunswickers, and the long line of British guns, as far as the 
eye could reach, every one of them silenced, overpowered by 
the number and greater weight of metal of the French artillery, 
the gun-carriages many of them cut to pieces by the shot, and 
the gunners either killed, or driven to seek the shelter of the 
squares, from the cavalry, who careered amongst them unmo- 
lested. 

Yet Mr. Leeke tells how these poor Brunswickers, in the very 
agony of death, raised themselves to cheer and shake hands with 
their English comrades, and cry ‘ Braves Anglais!’ 

Between the great attacks, the fight still smouldered about the 
wood and orchard of Hougoumont, and apparently for the sup- 
port of the troops engaged there, after a halt of about half an 
hour on the summit of the ridge, the brigade advancing down 
the slope of the hill, took post in the plain, to the left of the 
enclosures, the 71st in battalion square next the wood, the 52d 
in squares of wings to their left, and the 95th in echelon further 
to the left and rear, in the midst of a field of rye. 

In this situation they had remained between two and three 
hours, exposed to the fire of the opposite batteries, and con- 
tinually menaced by a large body of cuirassiers in their front, 
making several attempts to charge them. 

In after years their colonel used to tell how, seeing some of 
the new recruits duck their heads as the balls approached, he 
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called out, ‘ That must be the second battalion,’ (which had seen 
comparatively little service). ‘ Then——,’ he would say, and the 
narration was completed by the drawing up of his noble head 
into its grandest military bearing. But the fire was something 
tremendous. The Peninsular veterans never recollected the 
like lasting for so long a time. Mr. Leeke mentions one man who 
cried out loudly on being wounded, but when one of the officers 
said kindly to him, ‘ O, man, do not make a noise,’ he controlled 
himself; and this, except one of the officers, who, being hit on 
the ancle by a spent ball, hopped about, exclaiming, ‘ By Jove,’ 
was, he says, the only noise he heard the whole day from a 
wounded sufferer, though he was near multitudes of both 
nations. Again, when a shell fell in the midst of a square, 
Colonel Charles Rowan merely said, ‘ Steady, men,’ and they 
stood like rocks, while the shell burst, and killed seven poor 
fellows. 

To the cavalry charges they were impervious. The fol- 
lowing testimony came to the knowledge of Sir Frederick 
Love :— 


‘Some years ago he and his brother were returning through the south of 
France, from a trip they bad been tuking to the Pyrenees, when they fell in 
with a nice gentlemanly Frenchman in one of the public conveyances who, in 
the course of conversation, told them that he also had served at Waterloo : 
and it turned out, on their comparing notes, that he had been an officer of 
some standing in the very regimeut of cuirassiers which had charged the right 
square of the 52d in that action. Amongst other things, the French officer 
said that, whilst the cuirassiers were reforming just under the British position, 
preparatory to renewing their attacks upon us, he observed that the men had 
ordered their arms, aud were standing at ease, and that he said to a young 
officer near him, “ See how coolly those fellows take it ; depend upon it that 
is one of the old Spanish regiments, and we shall make no impression on 
them.” —Leeke, vol. i. p. 36. 


Major Beckwith, of the 95th, riding down into the square, 
called out to Sir John Colborne, ‘I hope you are satisfied now.’ 
Napoleon himself said that the squares stood like walls, and the 
French cannon-shot seemed to make no impression on it. 


‘About 6.30, an aide-de-camp came to Colborne with orders from the Duke 
to retire; but on his answering that perhaps the Duke was not aware that 
they could hold their ground very well, and were not much hurt, he rode 
away, saying he would tell the Duke. Half an hour afterwards, seeing the 
enemy’s masses again in motion, as preparing for another attack, and that 
the Nassau troops were running out of the wood of Hougoumont, Lord 
Seaton thought it more prudent to act on the order, and withdraw to the 
top of the ridge, the 71st falling back at the same time. He was riding in 
rear of his regiment as they retired, when a colonel of the cuirassiers, 
having separated from his corps in their last attempt at a charge, galloped 
up to him, shouting “Vive le Roi /” and saying that he might expect 
an immediate attack ; that Napoleon was bringing forward all his reserves, 
including the hitherto unengaged Old and Mvoyenne Guard, and pointing 
out where he was occupied iu arranging them. 
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*When the two regiments regained the height, they deployed, and formed 
lines four deep, on the same ground they had occupied before their descent 
into the plain. As soon as the formation was completed, Colonel Colborne 
riding forward, watched the heavy columns of the enemy debouching from 
their position in front of La Belle Alliance, the cuirassier colonel still at 
his side, pointing out the different corps as they traversed the space 
between the two armies, and took the direction towards that part of the 
position occupied by the British Guards, about 200 yards to the left and 
rear of the 52d. Twenty thousand men concentrated for this last effort, 
and came on in gallant style under cover of a prodigious fire of artillery, the 
leading column composed of the Imperial Guard, conspicuous with their bear- 
skin caps. The position of the British army in the direct line of their 
attack was greatly weakened. The Guards, as well as Halket’s brigade, 
had been much engaged, and had suffered severely. There was no infantry 
in their rear to be depended on; most of the cavalry regiments had been 
expended ; only one brigade of guns was serviceable in that part of the 
field; the Brunswickers who had occupied the ground in the rear of La 
Haye Sainte were driven back with great loss ; and altogether there was 
more cause for anxiety than at any previous period of the day; for it was 
evident that if the line should now be pie by this large body of fresh 
troops, the consequences must be most serious. Lord Seaton, then judging 
that the most effectual way of arresting the progress of so formidable a force 
was by a flank attack, and seeing that there was no time to be lost, took 
upon himself the bold measure of wheeling the whole line of the 52d on its 
left, as a pivot, as if it had been a single company,so as to bring it at 
nearly right angles to its previous formation, and facing directly on the 
line of march of the attacking columns. 

‘During the operation, General Adam came up and inquired what he was 
doing, on which Colborne, pointing out the enemy advancing up the hollow 
formed by the undulation of the ground to the right of La Haye Sainte, the 
general rode away towards the 71st, and being shortly after severely wounded, 
the regiments of the brigade were, for the rest of the day, left to the direction 
of their own commanding officers. Moving on as soon as their right was 
sufficiently thrown forward, the 52d was ascending a slight elevation of the 
ground, which projected from the position at this point, when about fifty 
yards in front came a sudden apparation of an irregular throng of cavalry, 

aring down upon them at full gallop. The air was full of smoke, but 
almost as soon as it was possible to distinguish anything, it was seen b 
some of the officers that the foremost riders were leaning forward over their 
horse’s necks, and those that followed cutting at them. A cry arose, “They 
are English,” but the affair was altogether momentary, and there was no 
time for orders, so of their own accord, along the line wherever a trooper 
came opposite, two or three files opened back, and shot the French as they 
passed through, several falling in the rear of the line. It turned out that the 
pursued were a squadron of the 23d Light Dragoons, whom, in consequence 
of the absurd fashion of dressing our light cavalry in blue, just like the 
French, it was impossible in such a melee to distinguish, and some few of 
them were unavoidably involved in the fate of their pursuers.’ 

‘The regiment then resumed its progress in perfect order, and being the 
strongest battalion in the field, numbering upwards of 1,000 rank and file at 
the commencement of the action, presented an imposing front, which, at such 
& moment, it was particularly undesirable to diminish ; but as the movement 
of the 52d was entirely independent, and no other skirmishers could be ob- 
tained, the two right sub-divisions were extended, with directions to the officer 
commanding them to keep a few paces in front, and make the enemy feel his 
fire. This was soon done, and the imperial column, which by this time had 
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reached nearly the summit of the position, as soon as the shot began to tell 
upon them, halted, and endeavoured to check the advance of the line by a very 
sharp fire from the outward fiies along the whole length of the left flank. 

* Seeing, however, that this was of no avail, that the line pressing forward 
with increasing pace would presently be upon them, and feeling their utter in- 
ability in this formation to withstand the impending charge, the whole body 
broke, and rushing with confusion obliquely to the rear, involved in their dis- 
order the other troops in echelon to their right, suffering immense loss from the 
running fire of the 52d, at point blank distance. The 71st, too, who had 
promptly conformed to the movement of the 52d, now beginumg to come up to 
their right, opencd a partial, more distant fire on the retreating multitude, 
which to these regiments, standing on the higher ground, showed as it crowded 
the valley towards La Haye Sainte, without a vestige of ranks remaining, like 
the vast wreck of a great army. Never was disorganiz:tion more sudden and 
complete. Then the two regiments bringng up their left shoulders still in line, 
followed them at double-quick, sweeping the whole front of the attack, and 
gaining so mvch ground to the left, that at 500 or 600 yards beyond La Haye 
Sainte, the 52d came out on the Charleroi road, having in their rapid advance 
leit behind a confused mass of guns, tumbrils, and several hundreds of the 
enemy, who became prisoners. 

‘They had been enfiladed by several discharges of canister shot from three 
guns on their right, till a detachment of the 52d went out and drove them off, and 
the cuirassiers involved in the flight made repeated attempts to reform in order to 
charge, but were as often driven on before they could gain sufficient time. The 
regiments were far in advance of everything; neither cavaliy nor infantry ap- 
peared to be coming on in support, not one other battalion had advanced from 
the position, It seemed, therefore, the more necessary to avoid loosening the 
ranks too much, and Lord Seaton, seeing that many of the men, having been so 
wany hours under arms, could with diificulty keep up over the deep trampled 
ground, was directing the officers to moderate the pace, when the Duke, who 
had come up, and had been riding for a few minutes in the rear of the regi- 
ment, called out, “ Go on, Colborne; give them no time to rally ;” and so the 
pursuit continued. 

‘Three squares of Grenadiers of the Guard then appearing, formed ona 
ridge of hill 10 the left of the road; the two regiments, closing together, imme- 
diately advanced upon them, in face of a sharp well-directed fire, till they 
reached the foot of the hill. As soon as they began to ascend it, the squares 
ceased firing, faced to the rear as if by word of command, and were svon out of 
sight, to which movement some cannon shot, passing from the rear over the 
heads of the two regiments, and giving to them the first intimation of the 
approach of the Prussians, must have doubtless been an additional inducement. 
This was the last body of French infantry that retained their formation, and 
may be supposed to be that portion of the Od Guard, of whom the myth was 
current in Paris, and possibly is so to this day, that being surrounded and 
summoned to surrender, they cried out, “ La Garde meurt mais ne se rend pas,” 
and were all cut to pieces.—Yonge’s Memoirs, p. p. 9, 10, 11. 

Though Cambronne, their general, testified “ ma foi,” I cannot 
tell what 1 said, 1 only know that the English officer said 
“mange.” 

Such was the excitement of this advance, that Sir John 
Colborne, having had his horse killed under him, mounted 
another without perceiving that it was attached to a French 
tuubril, and spurred it on, at first amazed at its tardiness, then 
shouting loudly ‘cut me out.’ 
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The 52d and 71st followed as far as the farm of Rossomme, 
where they met the head of the Prussian columns coming from 
Wavre, and the mounted officer threw his arms round Ensign 
Leeke, and embraced him, colour and all. The other colour 
lay on the hill above, dyed with the lite-blood of the other 
ensign, young Nettles. 

The Duke and Marshal Blucher here met, and arranged that 
the pursuit should be continued by the Prussians. ‘The Duke 
asked Sir John Colborne what he could do for him, and he 
begged for a barrel of biscuits, which was sent, and the regiment 
spent the night of victory as best they could, where they were, 
half-a-mile in advance of the rest of the army. 

The first care of the commanding officer the next morning, 
was to send back a strong party of the 52d to remove the 
wounded of the regiment; an attention which was not bestowcd 
on those of the army generally, a large portion of them remain- 
ing on the field the second day afterwards. 

The next day, Sir John Colborne wrote the following letter, 
which we have received permission to copy :— 


* Nivelles, June 19 h, 1815. 
*You will be auxious to hear of us after the most severe conflict 1 have 
ever witnessed, and I think it will be the most important in the result. 
William Leeke is very well. The infantry behaved nobly, and the 52d as 
usual. 
‘| have only time to write you these few lines. You will be surprised at the 
Gazette. We have lost some of our most valuable officers.’ 


For many years his correspondent was not aware of what was 
to be surprising in the Gazette, but there can be little doubt 
that Sir John was thinking of the transcendent glory which 
his regiment and himself had gained; and which has of late 
years been pronounced by Sir Robert Shaw Kennedy, one of 
the most memorable exploits performed by a British officer. 

But when the Gazette appeared, it only contained these words 
respecting the period of advance: ‘ These attacks were repeated 
‘till about seven in the evening, when the enemy made a 
‘ desperate charge with the cavalry and infantry, supported by 
‘ the fire of artillery, to force our left centre, near the farm of 
* La Haye Sainte, which, after a severe contest, was defeated.’ 
Not one word however of complaint or remonstrance was even 
uttered by Sir John Colborne, to the close of his long life. He 
was wont to say ‘that no one knew how difficult it was to 
write a despatch,’ and to remind his more impatient friends that 
the letter was written late that same evening, and in a house 
and room filled with wounded men, so that even to the Duke, 
distinct recollection might be impossible. His officers, however, 
could not fail to be disappointed. 
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‘It was not only those who had been engaged in that particular part of the 
fight we have been describing who were impressed with the importance of the 
service rendered in that conjuncture, but, two days after the battle, it so 
happened that sufficient means were afforded of learning something of the 
general sense of the army on the subject. Two officers from every regiment 
of cavalry and infantry were ordered back to Brussels to look after any 
missing soldiers, and among these, on their meeting there in the public rooms, 
discussing the events so fresh in their minds, it was the common consent that 
the charge of the 52d was not only the decisive action of the day, but that 
it was one of the most gallant feats ever performed. 

‘ And it may be said that a feeling stronger than disappointment arose, when 
it appeared that the defeat of Napoleon’s last great effort was attributed to 
the Guards. The error was thus occasioned :— 

‘The battle commenced by the attack on Hougoumont, which was occupied 
hy a detachment of Byng’s brigade of Guards, who held it during the day, 
had a hard service, and performed it well. So the Duke, in his despatch, said, 
“The Guards set an example which was folluwed by all.” 

‘ This, therefore, was true enough, but Lord Bathurst, at that time Secretary 
for War and the Colonies, having to make a speech on the occasion in the 
House of Lords, founded a romance upon it, and said that the British Guards 
had encountered the Grenadiers of the Imperial Guards and overthrown them. 
Then, too, was invented the story of “ Up Guards, and at them”—a myth of 
the same baseless character with the “ Meurt mais ne se rend pas” of the 
French. It was a piece of gossip picked up in the camp by Sir Walter Scott, 
on his visit. to Paris, first appearing in his “ Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” 
and from thence gravely adopted by Alison as a historical fact. 

‘In truth, they never came in contact at all with the Imperial Guards, and 
were in no way instrumental to their repulse. The 52d, in marching to the 
attack, saw the Guards stationary in line to their left, and expecting them 
every moment to advance, speculated on the chance of the right of the Guards 
being entangled with their own left. But they never did advance till after the 
French had retired, for the very sufficient reason given by Sir John Byng (now 
Lord Strafford), who commanded the right brigade, viz., that they had not a 
round of ammunition remaining, and were therefore very glad to see the 52d 
come in their front,’and when the 52d brought up their left shoulders to 
pursue the routed enemy, they left the Guards far enough in their rear.’— 
Yonge’s Memoirs, p. 14. 


It may well be believed that a very painful sense of injustice 
existed in the minds of the officers who found themselves and 
their leader thus passed over, and the United Service Gazette 
was long full of letters fighting the battle over =. 


Colonel Gawler published ‘The Crisis of Waterloo,’ and 
indeed Mr. Leeke’s book is a true representation of the long 
anxiety that prevailed among all these old fellow soldiers to 
have the matter cleared up, but the Duke owned that he could 
not remember his own exact words, and indeed professed (and 
truly) that ‘no individual can recollect all the order in which, or 
‘ the exact movement in which (events) occurred.’ ‘ I am really 
disgusted,’ he writes, ‘and ashamed of all I have seen of the 
‘ Battle of Waterloo. ‘The number of writings upon it would 
‘lead the world to suppose that the British army had never 
‘fought a battle before.’ 
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There is something high-minded in this feeling as repressing 
individual self glorification, but it is also cold and unsympathising ; 
and curiously in accordance with the fact that Wellington was 
not by taste or choice a soldier, and only won battles because 
command had become his duty, and his abilities were transcen- 
dent. To despise fame for self, isthe noblest quality possible, 
but it is carrying it too far to be careless of justly meting it 
out to others. With the same feeling, the Duke for many years 
prevented the distribution of the Peninsular medals, thinking 
(and justly) that there is a certain pettiness in making every 
service expect a reward in immediate decoration, and that a 
soldier should be content with the sense of having done his duty. 
Such a wonderful series of campaigns as those of Spain and 
Portugal might perhaps have justly been considered to deserve 
not to be thus passed over as mere common incidents of the 
service, but we believe that a loftier mood of mind was thus 
fostered than by the contrary extreme at present prevailing. 

Colborne shared that same feeling that the Duke had expressed, 
namely, that there was something unworthy instickling for his 
own fame, and with almost unexampled patience and dignified 
modesty, he never stirred a finger in self assertion, he answered 
questions with the clear accuracy of his wonderful memory, but 
never put his claim forward. Mr Leeke relates the following 


anecdote of him in his old age, on the authority of Mr. Yonge:— 


‘Meeting him in London a little while ago, at the house of a lady (the 
same friend, we may add, who foretold his future greatness), she, hearing‘us 
talk over some of the occurrences of the war, remarked, “ How proud you 
gentlemen must feel at the recollection that you had a share in those great 
events.” To which he replied very gently, “ Proud! no, rather humbled, I 
think.” How characteristic this is, is it not? It puts me in mind of two lines 
in the Christian Year, on 8. Philip and S. James’s Day. The stanza ends :— 

*“ Thankful for all God takes away, 
Humbled by all he gives.”’—Leeke, vol. i. p. 103. 


We did not, in fact, enter into these particulars so much for 
the sake of extolling the prowess of the 52d, or of showing 
why the honour of the decisive charge of Waterloo remained a 
moot pvint till after the Duke’s death, as in order to illustrate 
the grave, retiring modesty that characterised the leader of 
of that charge. 

Immediately after the battle, the regiment was marched on 
towards Paris, in considerable difficulties, for during the battle, 
the Belgian peasants placed in charge of the baggage had con- 
trived to appropriate the whole of it, and many were the stories 
in after years told of the inconveniences thus occasioned. One 
officer, catching a pony that had belonged to a French camp- 
follower, found in the saddle bags two woman's shifts of very 
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coarse material, but which, as well as the pony, did him valuable 
service. Another, mentioned by Mr. Leeke, sent his servant 
to find him a pair of trowsers on the field, Mr. Leeke himself 
marched in a pair of boots lent him by Sir John Colborne, and 
on arriving at 8. Cloud, a whole bevy of the officers plunged 
into an ornamental lake, and handed round a single rusty razor, 
wherewith to prepare themselves for entering Paris. Mr. 
Leeke had the good luck to obtain compensation for his loss of 
baggage, but he had reason to believe that only one other officer 
in the whole army was equally successful. 

Early in the morning of the 7th of July, General Adam’s 
brigade entered Paris,—ground which, 400 years before, English 
troops had trodden under the victor of Agincourt,—and were 
encamped in the Champs Elysées. The 52d were not allowed 
to be idle there, but were kept regularly to their drill, and prac- 
tised in the half-face movement in column, which had hitherto 
been peculiar to the Prussians, but for the first time was adopted 
among the English by Sir John Colborne. It fell to the charge 
of parties of them likewise to guard the packing of the pictures, 
statues, and other plunder of Napoleon at the Louvre, and of 
the great Athenian horses that had become the property of 
Venice. It was expected that the Parisian mob would resist the 
removal of these trophies; but they were in a stunned condi- 
tion, worn out with excitement, and appeared indifferent at the 
time. 

The regiment remained in the Champs Elysées till autumn, 
and then were marched northwards, being destined to form part 
of the army of occupation. Their quarters were around Terou- 
enne and S. Omer, including the village of Enguingatte, the 
scene of the battle of the Spurs, where, curiously enough, the 
ancestors of two of their number had distinguished themselves: 
namely Sir John Leeke, who was knighted at the siege of Tour- 
nay, in 1522, by Henry VIII., and Sir John Clerke, who made 
the Duke de Longueville prisoner at Borny, near Terouenne, 
and was permitted to add the fleur-de-lys of Orleans to his 
coat of arms. 

The three years spent in France was a period of much enjoy- 
ment. The troops were quartered in country villages, and small 
towns, and were in general on friendly terms with the inhabi- 
tants, who certainly hardly ever manifested any resentment 
against their conquerors, the few exceptions that here and there 
occurred proving the rule. The officers had much opportunity 
for field-sports; they shot and coursed, crossing the ploughed 
fields in huge pattens, and they obtained a pack of fox-hounds, 
which furnished them with much amusement. 

This seems to be the place to speak of the general character 
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of the regiment. Recruited after the ordinary fashion, it: was 
impossible but that there should be some reckless good-for- 
nothings brought into it, men never flinching in courage, but 
ready to plunder and prone to excess; but, in general, the disci- 
pline and high spirit of the corps either forced them to correct 
themselves or expelled them, and the non-commissioned officers 
were men of most admirable steadiness and strong sense of duty. 
The old sergeant, who insisted on using his last strength for 
Waterloo, was one instance, and many more might be found of 
men who reached the highest standard of soldierly conscientious- 
ness ; and this at a time, be it remembered, when scarcely any- 
thing was done by authority for the morals or welfare of the 
soldier. An attempt made by the officers of the 52d to induce 
the men to save their money, and form a regimental savings 
bank, was supposed prejudicial to the service by possibly en- 
abling them to purchase their discharge, and directions were 
sent from the Horse Guards that the sums collected should be 
restored, with what unhappy effects can easily be believed, 
Among those who earned much respect in the regiment was 
Quarter-Master John Campbell, who served with it forty years 
and on leaving it was made a Military Knight of Windsor. 
The officers subscribed 200/. as a testimonial to him, the chief 
part of which he expended in furnishing a room, which he called 
his 52d room. 

Another most distinguished person was John Winterbottom, 
originally a cloth-weaver of the parish of Saddleworth, York- 
shire, who, in a time of distress, enlisted at eighteen years of age, 
in the 52d, as a private soldier, and by his combined gallantry 
and good conduct rose from the ranks, received a commission in 
1803, and was beloved and respected alike by officers and men. 
As adjutant, and afterwards as paymaster, much responsibility 
fell upon him, and his fulfilment of his duties, his alertness, in- 
tegrity, gentlemanly conduct and consideration for all who fell 
in his way, conduced greatly to the high reputation of the 
tegiment. The men said of him that he was ‘just like Sir John 
Colborne,’ and when he died of yellow fever at Barbados in 
1838, his brother-officers could not look back without tears to 
what they owed to his influence, and 140 of their number com- 
bined to put up a tablet to his memory in the parish church. 

The character borne by the officers themselves among their 
fellow-soldiers is perhaps best sketched by Captain Cook, of the 
43d, in his work on the reminiscences of the war :— 

‘The 52d were highly gentlemanly men, of a steady aspect, they mixed 


litle with other corps, but attended the theatricals of the 43rd, with cir- 
ames good humour, and now and then relaxed, but were soon again the 
d. 
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The influence which, above all, stamped this character-on the 
officers, may be gathered from the following anecdotes of a 
young ensign of the 52d, whose character was well known for 
promptness of decision, and firmness in following a course which 
he felt to be honourable and necessary :— 


‘When he was at Brussels, prior to the 18th of June, he was ordered to 
the rear with a detachment of invalids, and had gone back a day’s march, when 
he met a party proceeding to the front to join his own regiment, the 52d. As 
an engagement was daily expected, he was anxious to be present, and, with 
this view, asked the date of commission of a young officer who was with the 
party he had thus met, and finding that this officer was junior to himself, he 
assumed the command of the whole, directed his junior to take charge of the 
invalids going homewards, and next morning astonished his commander by 
making his appearance with the regiment. 

‘After the regiment had marched to Paris, and was there quartered, the 
same officer was tempted, for the first time in his life, to the gaming table, 
and lost a sum of money, which to him was considerable. Feeling himself 
bound to discharge this debt as a man of honour, he was placed in serious 
pecuniary difficulty ; but his was not a mind to despair, nor a heart to shrink 
under embarrassment. Difficulty, in his case, was but an occasion of con- 
triving how to overcome it, and he was not long in forming the resolution to 
withdraw from the mess of his regiment, and to cut off every sell-indulgence 
until his debt should be defrayed, With this determination, he went to his 
commanding officer, Sir John Colborne, acquainted bim with his position, and 
requested to be allowed three months’ advance of pay, and to live by himself 
on rations until he had paid off his losses, This request being acceded to, he 
lived alone in bis tent for six mouths, during the whole of that time refusing 
all invitations to parties, and nothing could mduce him to break through his 
ee of living upon the smaller allowance until his debts were honourably 
iquidated ; nor did he ever again allow himself to be drawn into the excite- 
ment of the gaming table.’ —His¢. Recd. pp. 264, 265. 


If the smartness and efficiency of the Regiment was in great 
part owing to Sir John Moore, the deeper qualities of self-con- 
trol and high principle were infused by the example and influence 
of so true a specimen of Christian chivalry as Sir John Col- 
borne ; and recommended by the warmth and kindliness of a 
disposition, which, while keeping up control, and rendering a 
liberty impossible, detested the act of punishing, and in fact 
made punishment hardly ever necessary. 

Sir John Colborne’s religion was, however, of the old orthodox 
school, a rule of life implicitly observed, but reserved as to ex- 
pression, and only manifesting itself to the world in the appointed 
forms of devotion. 

Now the years immediately following the peace were, as is 
well known, a period of great activity with the Evangelical 
party. They were, in truth, at that time the progressive side of 
the Church; and though persons bred up in the old doctrine 
and practice, and who had never as it were lost their bearings, 
still remained constant and distrustful of novelty, such as had 
never before thought seriously were almost certain to imbibe 
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the peculiarities of the more earnest party which had awakened 
them. ‘Two or three of the officers of the 52d became imbued 
with these views, and among them Mr. Leeke, whose impressions 
were deepened by a threatening of decline, which forced him to 
go to the Mediterranean on leave, so that he only joined again 
in 1821, at Dublin. His book is a curious blending of his 
military and religious experiences, told with the extraordinary 
simplicity of unreserve peculiar to his party, and extending to 
the smallest incidents. He cannot relate an incident at a ball, 
a fox hunt, or a theatre, during his unconverted days, without 
entering at length his protest against these enormities, and when 
he comes to his return to his regiment after his conversion, he 
gives us to understand that all, save Captain Gawler and him- 
self, were in a state of great darkness, though, by his own show- 
ing, evil habits could not have been very prevalent, since he 
declares that only once at mess was anything said against which 
he thought it needful to protest, and that then, though he was 
told it was no business of his (he was a subaltern of twenty-three 
or four) the conversation ceased: a forbearance which goes far 
to establish the character of those concerned for ‘ circumspect 
good humour.’ 

One other protest he describes, when he went out of the room 
to avoid talk he disapproved; but he confesses that ‘I was 
‘never afterwards urged by any of my brother-oflicers to do 
‘anything I told them I thought was wrong ;’ and considering 
that most of them were his seniors, and that he has ingenuously 
related to us no small number of his own previous, not mis- 
chievous but rather absurd, scrapes, it must be confessed that 
he met with forbearance that might have convinced him that 
there was principle in them that would not interfere with any- 
thing good, however obtrusive and exclusive. 

There was a great endeavour on the part of the ‘converted’ 
officers to spread their religious convictions among the soldiers ; 
large distributions of tracts were made, and prayer-meetings 
held, and Mr. Leeke gives several examples showing that real 
sentiments of religion were then deeply impressed on men who 
had had little opportunity of imbibing them before; and, with 
his characteristic honesty, he gives also the per contra account. 
One remarkable history he gives, which can be perfectly corro- 
borated, of a man called Pat Kelly, who had been remarkable 
both for daring and for plundering in the war. Ina dispute 
with a sergeant at Dublin, he uttered the imprecation that ‘he 
‘wished that God might strike his tongue stiff in his mouth’ if 
he did not report the other. He had no intention, even when 
he spoke the words, of so doing ; but in the night a terror came 
over him lest he should be taken at his word, and trying to 
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speak, he found it impossible. The surgeon was called and 
pm him shamming, till he found the tongue twisted in a 
manner that no one could voluntarily accomplish. It so con- 
tinued for some days, but the man himself fully believed, was 
restored on his repentance and prayer. He became an altered 
character, very religious, and noticeable for sobriety and steadi- 
ness ; but,-during a furlough, his relations overthrew his good 
resolutions, he relapsed into his old habits, and came to a piteous 
end, having actually run into the advancing tide when in a state 
of intoxication. 

In the year 1821, Sir John Colborne was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Guernsey, and never saw his regiment 
collectively again; and his connexion with it was finally 
dissolved in 1825, on his promotion as Major-General, though 
pride in, and affection for, his name has never failed in the 
corps. 

in 1823 the Regiment was sent to Canada, and while there, 
the reduction of the army, consequent upon the economical 
measures following the peace, led to many retirements, and 
much sense of injustice among the officers. Mr. Leeke was one 
of the sufferers; he had been nine years an ensign, and was now 
senior ; but as the number of lieutenants was reduced, he was not 
promoted, and a junior ensign, by means of exchanges, obtained 
a lieutenancy over his head. This led to his retirement, and 
being still as ardent as ever in his religious impressions, he pre- 
pared for Holy Orders, and in process of time became incumbent 
of Holbrooke, in Derbyshire, which he has served as a true and 
faithful pastor for many years. Still, however, ‘e’en in our 
ashes live their wonted fires, and he has produced those two 
volumes, with the mighty title, bearing that the author is ‘ the 
‘ Rev. William Leeke, M.A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
‘Incumbent of Hulbrooke, Rural Dean, who carried the 52d 
‘Regimental Colours at Waterloo, —the first time, we should 
think, such a feat was ever associated with a rural dean. He 
tells us that after collecting his anecdotes of the war, he became 
seized with doubt whether a clergyman ought to spend so much 
time on military matters, and therefore he has given us, besides 
as much as he could of the 52d, a most detailed auto-biography,— 
all his dealings with his parishioners, all his endeavours for the 
observance of Sunday, and the history of the friends who deemed 
firing English artillery on the festival of a popular Saint in 
Malta or Corfu, such an idolatrous act that, rather than perform 
it, they actually suffered severe loss and contumely. Honour to 
their conscientiousness, misplaced though the scruple was, and 
unhappy as showing how wide a breach lies between popular 
religion and foreign Churches! The trivialities of the two 
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volumes are absolutely comical, descending (literally) to the 
swallowing of a gnat, to a good little girl sending her sister 
to bed at eight o’clock, and a sergeant’s wife losing her bonnet 
overboard. But the exceeding simplicity and truthfulness 
of their details are really corroborative evidence of his accu- 
racy in more important concerns; and, no doubt, he has carried 
his colours as a minister as gallantly as he did as a soldier at 
Waterloo. 

The 52d, meantime, never swerved from its high character. 
In 1831 they returned to Ireland, but were soon sent abroad 
again; and in Barbados, in 1838, were pronounced, by Sir 
Samford Whittingham, to be ‘a beautiful specimen of the master- 
hand that formed it,’ full thirty years since that hand had been 
laid to rest on the ramparts of Coruna. In the West Indies 
there was much severe suffering from yellow fever, which car- 
ried off many of their best veterans, among them, as already 
mentioned, Mr. Winterbottom. A few years later, in 1844, an- 
other adjutant was like him raised from the ranks, Mr. W. Fuller, 
a soldier's son, born and brought up in the regiment, and there 
acquiring by steady zeal, diligence, uprightness, and studious 
habits the power of duty, filling the position of an officer and 
gentleman in a post of trust. On his retirement he became 
Adjutant and Captain in the Sussex Militia, under the command 
of an old 52d man, the late Duke of Richmond. 

After another brief stay in England, the regiment was sent 
out to India, and were for some time quartered at Lucknow. 
We extract the testimony given to them by that excellent 
chaplain, the Rev. H. Polehampton :— 


‘Last Saturday week, to my great regret, the 52d marched out of Lucknow, 
and the 32d marched in. The 52d only went four miles out the first day. 

‘Colonel Campbell wrote and told me [ must now take service at the barracks 
of the 32d; but I told him, and Colonel Inglis of the 32d, that, with their 
leave, I would finish the old year with the ou'going, and begin the new year 
with the incoming regiment. So, on Sunday morning (very cold it was), I 
started from Lucknow at seven o'clock, and drove to the 52d camp. I 
arrived there at eight, and found the camp, comprising a long and broad street 
of tents, at the top of which was that of the Colonel. It was a picturesque 
scene. The men were just falling in for church-parade, all in full uniform 
with their muskets, and the officers, while I celebrated the service, had their 
swords drawn, which I never saw before. There were many camels about 
ready to take the baggage, and a few huge elephants ; altogether the scene had 
a sort of half-Indian, half-English look. Hollow square was formed, and I 
gave them part of the Morning Service, for the sun was growing too hot to go 
through it all. I preached on the end of the year, the necessity of reviewing 
the past, and of making resolutions of amendments for the future, and con- 
cluded with a farewell address recapitulating all that we had gone through 
together—praising the reziment generally for its good conduct, and exhorting 
the really Christian men in it to continue in their course, and laying before 
those who would hinder others from joining them, our Saviour’s fearful warn- 
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ing on that head. I never had a more attentive congregation, and, I believe, 
that I never had truer Christians among any of the congregations | have 
addressed, than in this regiment.’—Leeke, vol. ii. pp. 386, 387. 


This parting took place on the 52d being sent to Sealkote in 
December 1856, and none of us will forget, when frightful posts 
came hurrying on the heels of one another in the summer 1858, 
with what anxiety we watched for intelligence that the turn in 
the tide had come, and that the ferocious mutineers had been 
checked by trustworthy British troops. That check was 
administered by an army of which the 52d formed part, it had 
been marched at once from Sealkote to join the Punjab 
inoveable column. For expedition’s sake, all the baggage was 
left behind at Sealkote, the native regiments there having been 
disarmed, but not disbanded. Immediately after they mutinied, 
and Colonel Campbell’s servant, Private Songhurst, of the 52d, 
who had been left in charge of baggage, putting on his accoutre- 
ments, loaded his firelock, loaded himself with all the cartridges 
he could carry, fixed his bayonet, and marched his wife and 
children a mile and a half into the fort, past several of the 
mutineers who were on the look out for fugitives, but who did 
not ‘ seem to like his look.’ Having secured his family, he was 
setting forth again, and being asked where he was going, 
answered ‘ Back to take care of the Colonel’s property,’ which 
was of course forbidden, but the intention showed the man. 

Brigadier Nicolson, though a junior officer to Colonel Camp- 
bell, had been placed in command of the small army, which was 
diminished by desertions and dismissals of the native troops, and 
much harassed by the length of their marches in the intense 
heat. But their great anxiety was to show that there had been 
no deterioration in their spirit during forty years of peace, and 
when they met the enemy at Trimmoo Ghat, they utterly 
routed a force three times their number in severe hand-te-hand 
fizhting. One man was found killed, with four Sepoys slain 
around him. After a second action, the Sealkote mutineers were 
so utterly broken as to secure the Punjab from danger, and after 
this success, the troops were free to press on to the siege of 
Delhi, the blood-stained capital, which, as the keystone of the 
rebellion, must be taken before assistance could be afforded to the 
patient sufferers, cooped up in distant forts and cities, with no 
alternative save the horrors of Cawnpore. 

Frightful was the cost of that siege. The 52d marched into 
camp 680 strong, with only sixteen sick, on the 14th of August, 
but the fever and cholera, there prevalent, had left but 240 
effective of all ranks on the 14th of September. 

That day was fixed for the assault of the Cashmere Gate, and 
again it was this fragment of the 52d who were appointed to 
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‘show the way.’ Captain Bayley led the storming party, and 
the Cashmere Gate was blown open by seven brave officers and 
men, of whom five fell. Lieutenant Salkeld, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, fastened the powder-bags to the gate, and fixed the hose, 
and then—fearfully wounded, contrived to hand on the match 
which fired the train. Thus the way was opened into the city, 
save for a second gate, leading from the Begum’s Bagh, but this 
was opened by a native chuprassee, assisted by five men of the 
52d, and after much and perilous street fighting, the place was 
won. Besides the gallant Salkeld, two men of the 52d received 
the Victoria Cross for their conduct on this day, Bugler Robert 
Hawthorn, who had bound up that officer’s wounds, and removed 
him under a heavy fire, and Lance-corporal Henry Smith, who 
bore off his comrade in safety from great danger. It is memor- 
able too, that when the town was actually in possession of the 
English, there was not one case of drunkenness in the 52d. 

This was the last time the regiment has been in action, though 
a valuable officer, Captain Moorsom, who was acting as assistant 
quarter-master general, was killed at the siege of Lucknow. We 
think that the old honours of the corps have been well sustained, 
and that its whole ‘ morale’ is no slight testimony to the power 
and durability of the impression that can be produced on bodies 
of men by a character in authority, possessed of real force and 
influence. 

Sir John Colborne had, as we have said, quitted the regiment 
on becoming lieutenant-govenor of Guernsey. Though his 
residence there only comprised four or five years, he had time to 
leave his mark on the Islands, by bringing about the foundation 
of Elizabeth College, Guernsey. The cry of education had not 
yet begun in 1826, when this place of instruction was devised 
and adapted to the special needs of the semi-English, semi- 
French youth of the Norman Islands, who required, some, such 
public school training as might fit them for their home-duties in 
their own isles, others to be prepared for the English Univer- 
sities. We believe the success of the college has been great, and 
the boon to the population constantly felt. 

In 1828 Sir John was appointed to be lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada, where his exertions on behalf of the Church and 
of education will long be borne in mind. In all those govern- 
ments in which he became the head of English society, there 
never failed to be felt the beneficial influence of a cheerful 
joyous family and household, hospitable to travellers, courteous 
to all, charitable to the poor, ready for all innocent gaiety or 
festivity, and strict in all religious practices. ‘The influence on 
society may be understood, when it was long after remembered 
that, on some idle wonder being expressed that the governor 
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went to Church on foot instead of in his carriage, he replied that 
‘his servants had souls as well as himself.’ And when he refuted 
a report of a rude answer, enforced by an oath, which had been 
imputed to him, he could do so by simply saying: ‘ The com- 
mander-in-chief never swears.’ In like manner, in the stress of 
Waterloo, a young aide-de-camp having reported to the Duke of 
Wellington that his reply to some order had been ‘Colborne 
says he'll be d—d if he does,’ the Duke answered ‘ Then as Col- 
borne never swears, he must have some good reason,’ and 
expresses his conviction that the asseveration had been added by 
the reporter. In truth, the purity and modesty of mind shown 
in Sir John’s language, was often remarked on, as almost excep- 
tional in a man of his standing, coming down from times when 
licence of tongue was so much more frequent, nor could it fail to 
tell on all in contact with him. ‘TI believe,’ it was said of him, 
‘ there never was a soldier of more perfect moral character than 
‘ Sir John Colborne, a Bayard without gasconade, as well as 
‘sans peur et sans reproche.—(Trifles from my Portfolio, by a 
Staff-Surgeon, vol. ii. p. 111.) 

His attention to the welfare of the colony was unremitting, 
and marked his genius for government. His care for the pro- 
motion of colonization and the comfort of the settlers may be 
estimated by the fact that, in 1834, the number of emigrants who 
had come out in the last nine years amounted to 162,000, and in 
the single year 1832, it was 66,000. Nor was there wanting the 
greatest care both for their spiritual welfare and their education. 
By the Clergy Reserves, the Church was in his time provided 
for, though in after times she was only allowed to share this pro- 
vision with other bodies. 

Education, which was always one of his first objects, was 
likewise promoted by the foundation of the University of 
Toronto, and by Trinity College, to feed it; and for the 
scattered country population, and the poor, he made great exer- 
tions to establish a system of general instruction. With the 
Indians, there were always friendly relations, many quaint scenes 
took place when their chiefs came to offer their respects, and 
much was done for missions amongst them, and for their general 
improvement and civilization, and in fact, the genius and activity 
of a master-hand were shown in whatever became his duty. 

In the beginning of 1836, Sir Francis Head became governor 
of Upper Canada, and Sir John Colborne was appointed to the 
command of the forces in Lower Canada. The scanty notice 
given of this arrangement necessitated a perilous journey in 
sleighs, performed in the very depth of winter, with a large 
young family, between Toronto and Montreal. The cause of 
his departure, and the feeling it excited, may be best gathered 
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from an extract from a Toronto paper which we take from the 


Times of April 2d, 1836. 


* On Tuesday morning, Sir John and Lady Colborne, with their family, left 
the Government house; almost the whole of the respectable population of the 
town and neighbourhood thronged round the spot, anxious to pay a last 
tribute of respect to a family endeared to them by their virtues. We took a 
last look of one who has not only discharged the social duties in the most 
exemplary manner, but who has ruled the province for many years, watching 
over its interests, and endeavouring to promote i's advancement, with the 
solicitude of an anxious parent. 

‘According to previous arrangements, the inhabitants of Toronto accom- 
panied Sir John in sleighs, of which there could not have been less than 200, 
while an immense number of persons kept pace with the procession on fvot 
and on horseback. The mayor (R. B. Sulliven, Esq.) and corporation, the 
judges, the gentlemen of the bar, many members of the Legislative Council, and 

ouse of Assembly, the merchants, &c., in fine, almost every body with a drop of 
British feeling in his veins, hastened to tender a parting homage to the viriues 
of their late lieutenant-governor. Every one uncovered as he drove by, and 

ve and received a last farewell. Never before did we witness so much 
eeling with so little show. Many persons were moved even to tears, aud 
gloom and sorrow overshadowed every countenance. Throughout the immense 
mass of human beings assembled, ran but one kind of generous feeling of 
regret. Men gazed for the last time on the forms of those who had showered 
down blessings on the poor—on those who had lived among them so long, 
shedding the influence of pure and holy lives around them—on those in 
whom their bitterest enemies could never raise an angry or revengeful passion. 
This private sympathy was not unmingled with apprehensions for the public 
weal. 

‘The departure of Sir John Colborne seemed also the departure of the British 
constitution. 

‘It is pretty generally known that he left us because he would no longer 
carry into effect Lord Glenely’s unconstitutional and ill judged instructions. 
This fact was generally known on the eve of Sir John’s leaving us; and the 
consequence was, that a moral grandeur, or martyr-like glory encircled him, and 
every friend to monarchical institutions felt that the main prop in this colony 
was withdrawn. Rumours of changes, cutting at the very rout of our dearest 
rights, are hinted abroad. The changes are, however, of such a rash and 
sweeping nature, that they have been already deprecated by several members 
hitherto styled Radical. 


Upper Canada was chiefly of the loyal spirit indicated by the 
tone of this letter, and with comparatively little disaffection, but 
the lower province, then governed by Lord Gosford, was far 
more exposed to the influence of the United States, and full of 
the democratic aspirations incited by the events of the last few 
years in France and England. Joseph Papineau, one of the 
French Canadian members of the ns of Assembly, and 


Wolfred Nelson, a distiller, had done all in their power to 
inflame the people by their seditious discourses, and in the 
October of 1837, a meeting was held at S. Charles, at which 
the representatives of six united counties bound themselves to 
form a nucleus for a confederation which was to demand the 
power of electing their own magistrates, and all the other 
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modest proposals of demagogues. At the same time they invited 
the British soldiery to revolt and join them ! 

Strong measures were at once taken for defence. Sir John 
Colborne took upon himself the heavy responsibility of ordering 
military preparations, involving an expense of 100,000/., collected 
troops, concentrated them in Montreal, fortified the city, built 
barracks, laid in stores, organised several corps of volunteers, 
and armed the loyal militia. Thus all was ready when, in 
November, the rebe!s began to wander about in masked bands 
between the rivers Richelieu and Zamaska, terrifying the quiet 
inhabitants into enrolling themselves in their confederation. It 
was probably intended that the outbreak should not take place 
till the rebel preparations should be matured, but a riot of the 
so-called ‘ Fils de Liberté,’ at Montreal, and the sight of fourteen 
or fifteen volunteer horsemen patrolling on the Richelieu river 
precipitated matters. The peasantry thought them an easy prey, 
and fell upon them with muskets and rifles, and though these 
were beaten off, another party of insurgents, three days later, 
rescued by force two persons who had been arrested for high 
treason, and was being escorted by some of the volunteers. 

This success encouraged the disaffected to rise to the number 
of 1,200 or 1,400 at the villages of S. Charles and 8. Denis, 
under the leadership of Wolfred Nelson. Troops were in- 
stantly despatched by Sir John Colborne to dislodge them. At 
S. Denis they had fortified themselves with a stockade, and the 
exceeding cold of a Canadian November was also a powerful 
auxiliary, so that Colonel Gore, after much resolute fighting, 
was forced to give up the attack; but Colonel Wetherall’s com. 
plete success at S. Charles produced such a panic, that the 
rebels abandoned the village, broke up, and Nelson, after vainly 
attempting to rally them, was forced to take refuge in the 
United States, as did also Papineau. The rebels, however, 
remained in numbers in the country of the Lake of the Two 
Mountains, where they had driven away every loyal subject, 
and were pillaging an extensive tract. Sir John Colborne 
accordingly proceeded thither in person, with all his available 
force, in the middle of December, and crossed the river Ottawa 
on the 14th of the month. The rebels were in force at 
S. Eustache, where they had fortified themselves in the church 
and several adjacent houses; but Colonel Wetherall dislodged 
them after about an hour’s firing, and they were dispersed with 
unimportant loss to her Majesty's troops, This success was of 
infinite value to the peacefully disposed of Quebec and Montreal, 
who had been in a state of great alarm, and were proportionately 
grateful for their relief. 


The effect was universally felt and acknowledged of having a 
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man who had both a head and did not lose it in the moment of 
crisis, and who had the moral courage to take the responsibility 
of expensive precautions which the event only could explain—a 
kind of resolution which becomes the more difficult and trying 
in proportion to the influence of public opinion, pronounced pre- 
maturely. Who can guess what would have been the amount 
of misery and bloodshed had the disaffected been allowed to 
collect their full strength, or if the preparations for defence had 
been postponed till the attack had actually been made ? 

The same work had been going on in Upper Canada, but 
owing to the large preponderance of loyal men of British birth, 
had been less serious. 

The Irish loyalist’s exclamation mentioned by Sir Francis 
Head, in his ‘ Emigrant,’ sufficiently epitomizes the result of the 
insurrection in that quarter :—‘ If yer honor will find us arms, 
‘the rebels will find teas.’ There is no doubt, however, that 
it was the fulfilment of the proverb ‘ forewarned, forearmed,’ 
in the primary seat of disaffection, the Lower Province, that 
spared both alike from the horrors of civil war. 

Lord Gosford, having resigned the government of Lower 
Canada, the Home Government requested Sir John Colborne to 
combine this office with that of Commander of the forces, 
The despatch of December 6th, 1837, from Lord Glenelg, 
apprising him of his appointment, and giving him authority 
to proclaim martial law in the disaffected districts, concludes 
with the following expression of confidence :—‘It might em- 
‘barrass, but could hardly assist you, if I should attempt to 
‘address to you any more detailed instructions in the present 
‘emergency. Her Majesty’s Government cheerfully commit 
‘to your hands the safety of the important part of the dominions 
‘of the Crown over which your authority will extend. In the 
‘discharge of that trust you will have the highest claim to every 
‘degree of support which it may be in our power to give.’ 

However, by the time this despatch arrived, the rebellion was 
queiled ; and when the Earl of Durham arrived in 1838 to take 
Sir Francis Head’s place, and also te investigate the state of 
the country, and report on it to Government, all had become so 
quiet, that he ventured to release the prisoners. On his return 
to England, after a few months, he published a report so favour- 
able to the demands of the disaffected as to be highly distasteful 
to the Tory Upper Canadians, and equally encouraging to those 
who had lately been in rebellion. 

Upon his departure, however, Sir John Colborne had been 
appointed ‘ governor-general, vice-admiral and captain-general’ 
of all her Majesty’s provinces within and adjacent to the 
continent of North America, and thus had the sole charge 
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cf steering the vessel of state through the perilous waves of a 
subsiding revolt, further excited by aspirations for and rumours 
of a new constitution, and stirred up by underhand influence 
from the other side of the frontier. 

In November, 1838, an outbreak actually took place at 
Napierville, in Lower Canada, headed by one Robert Nelson, 
who had obtained considerable support from American adven- 
turers. A secret oath had been administered to the Canadian dis- 
affected by which they bound themselves to establish a republic. 
Their numbers were considerable, and the alarm was renewed ; 
but prompt measures broke their force once again, and a second 
time restored tranquillity, and this time without further dis- 
quiet ; the disturbances had entirely subsided, and loyal addresses 
poured in on all sides. 

Sir John Colborne had, however, been in Canada for eleven 
years, and both on private and public grounds was anxious to 
return; while, on the other hand, the new constitution which 
was in preparation, under which both Canadas were to be united, 
made the Government desirous of sending out a new governor 
to carry it out. The Grand Cross of the Bath was, at the same 
time, conferred on Sir John Colborne, and the Pique frigate 
was sent out to convey him to England. 


‘An affecting scene was witnessed at Montreal when their revered com- 
mander and friend, Sir Jchn Colborne, took his final departure. A large con- 
course of the British population, with a most numerous military staff, escorted 
him to the wharf, and on his embarkation bade the veteran and venerable chief 
“farewell” in peals upon peals of loud, affectionate, and prolonged cheering. 
When at length the voice of the vast assembly was dying away, a man perched 
on a mast exclaimed, “One cheer more for the colonel of the 52d!” This 
touched a new chord of stirring recollections in the heart of the multitude, and 
the acclamation was instantly renewed as loud as ever. 

‘ Finally, on the 23d October, Sir John and his family, accompanied by his 
attached Peninsula and Waterloo friend and military secretary, Colonel Brown, 
and his late civil secretary, Major Goldie of the 66th, embarked in the Pigue, 
under a salute from the citadel and the shipping. The frigate got under weigh 
soon after, encountered a terrific thunder-storm the same night, by which her 
topmast was struck, but the lightning glanced harmlessly from the ship, for the 
laurelled head she bore was not destined to be thus laid low ; 


“The wreath which Glory weaves 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves ;” 


and the Pigue proceeded down the St. Lawrence amid the regrets and good 
wishes of every loyal and honourable man in the colonies.—7rifles from my 
Portfolio, by a Staff-Surgeon, vol. ii. p. 229. 


Sir John’s services, both in the Peninsular War and the 
Canadian troubles, were acknowledged at home by his being 
raised to the peerage by the title of Lord Seaton of Seaton. 

After a few unemployed years, he was appointed, in 1843, 
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Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, where his vigour 
and activity told as usual on the curious mixed population and 
government. Education was as usual taken in hand, the col- 
leges in Corfu and the other islands were revised and placed on 
the English system, and the ladies of his family at the same time 
endeavoured to raise the tone of education among the Greek 
girls, both of the upper and lower classes, by establishing a 
school with an English lady at its head, who might endeavour 
to rouse them from their Levantine indifference. The condition 
of the town of Corfu, the state of the prisons, the imprevement 
of the roads throughout the islands, all came under his improv- 
ing hand. He was always on the side of progress. No old 
man’s dislike and distrust of innovation as innovation ever 
seemed to grow upon him; but he went forward to the work of 
improvement in each new scene with a youthful freshness and 
power of adaptation peculiar to himself. Under him was inau- 
gurated the free constitution of the Ionian Islands, the working 
of which he had not time to superintend, since it had been 
decided that the regulation five years’ appointment should no 
longer be exceeded. That constitution has not worked well: 
but somethiug of the failure may possibly be due to the removal 
of the framer of it at so critical a moment. 

A few years more of quiet succeeded, during which Lord 
Seaton was warmly interested in devising and carrying out the 
improvements in the arming of the troops, which had become 
needful. An article on the defences of England, and another 
on the Ionian Islands, contributed by him to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ may be taken as remarkable evidences of the alertness 
and vigour of mind which, when past seventy, could turn at once 
to a mode of expression to which he had been hitherto entirely 
unaccustomed, and master it sufficiently for his purposes. 

In 1852, the command of the camp at Chobham was placed 
in Lord Seaton’s hands, and in them the experiment proved a 
complete success. Not only was every officer and man sensible 
of that courtesy and consideration that never demanded more 
than could be well performed, and, as in old times of real war, 
had caused the saying that there was nothing his men would not 
do for him, but the training under his experienced eye was felt 
to have been of the greatest service to the troops when the actual 
trial of the Crimean campaigns ensued. 

In 1854, he was selected by Prince Albert to accompany him 
when invited to visit the French camp with the Emperor at 
Boulogne—a curious spectacle for one who, nearty forty years 
before, had been quartered as a victor upon the very ground 
where the French were now halted, among the trim little gardens, 
laid out and adorned by each regiment with true French dainti- 
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ness, favourably contrasting with the dreariness that the English 
soldiery are content to leave round their temporary abode. 

The next year, 1855, he became commander of the forces in 
Ireland, and ex officio governor of the Royal Hospital at 
Kilmainham, so termed from having been a house of the Knights 
Hospitaliers, and since made by the Great Duke of Ormond 
into an Irish Chelsea. The institution was neglected, and had 
fallen into the irregular and torpid state to which all old founda- 
tions are liable, but under Lord Seaton it received a thorough 
revivification, an active and benevolent sub-governor was 
appointed, abuses were cleared away, matters were put on a 
new footing, and the pensioners lived under that mixture of 
discipline and kindness most congenial to thie old soldier. The 
Royal Hospital forms a quadrangle, two sides of which are 
inhabited by the pensioners, their rooms arranged in long corri- 
dors, and the other two consist of the chapel and the governor's 
house. Every Sunday, after morning service, Lord Seaton 
might be seen inspecting the serving out of the day’s ration to 
the old men, all arrayed in uniforms reminding one of prints of 
Corporal Trim, all moving like clockwork, as they marched 
in, saluted, ranged themselves in one line and their tins in 
another, each as straight as an arrow, received their portion, 
saluted, and marched out, their honest hearts warmed by the 
kindly looks and words of the governor, and his family. 

As little can anyone who saw him forget that grand figure, 
the noble stature, erect and unbent by years, the fine head, 
covered by short, crisp curls of perfectly white hair, the bright 
limpid blue eyes, that seemed to have the capacity of looking 
into and at everything at once, with the alert steadiness peculiar 
to soldiers and sailors, the complexion, which to the last had 
the soft purity and fairness of skin of a child, and the peculiarly 
gentle mouth. The forehead was very high, with the same 
peculiar compression of the temples as in the Duke of Wellington, 
and which caused Lord Seaton to be often mistaken for him, 
in spite of being a much taller and larger framed man, with 
nothing of theaquiline mould, but with perfectly straight features, 
and a long, mobile upper lip. Hearing, teeth, alertness of 
bearing, elasticity of step, readiness of attention, and wonderful 
and minute accuracy of memory, all remained as perfect as in a 

oung man, and those who have seen him riding at the head of 
his staff at Chobham, Dublin, or at the Curragh, have seen 


one of the finest remnants of the men who broke the pride of 
Napoleon. 

On the Curragh of Kildare the experiment of Chobham was 
again carried out with equal success, and rendered camps an 
institution. It would be both invidious and aside from our 
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purpose to enter into questions whether to be thoroughly 
beneficial, and not irksome and demoralizing, they do not require 
the same masterly management, and the same considerateness 
that was to be found in their chief promoter. All that we would 
here say was that the Curragh was at that time a most useful 
place of instruction, both to the regular troops and to the Irish 
militia, who were also brought under training there, while the 
society of the place was rendered enjoyable to the officers and 
their wives by the kindly courtesy of the ladies of Lord Seaton’s 
family. 

One of these is no longer with us, and we therefore venture 
to say a few words of her doings during this stay in Ireland. 
When Lord Seaton arrived at Dublin, early in 1855, the em- 
barkation of troops for the East had left a wretched multitude 
of wives and children unprovided for at every garrison town, 
and especially at Dublin. Immediately his second daughter, 
the Honourable Cordelia Colborne began to organise means of 
enabling them to support themselves. [Employment had to be 
procured, ladies to be stirred into assisting, means to be raised, 
and with but 20/. in hand, what was called the Crimean Shop 
was set on foot ; with what infinite labour only those can guess 
who know the incapacity of the ordinary soldier’s wife. Work 
had to be begged, devised, invented, and when procured to be 
overlooked and made fit to be seen, quarrels had to be composed, 
religious suspicions lulled, impostures examined, gossip pre- 
vented, sometimes by reading aloud to the assembled workers, 
but only such books as did not arouse the suspicion of the Roman 
Catholics, since an alarm of this kind would have led to their 
instant secession, starving though they were. ‘The distrust of 
the priests was so entirely disarmed that they always gave 
cordial assistance in all cases of needful inquiry into the cha- 
racters or the assertions of the motley object of her care. 

For months the work was carried on with private orders, and 
only a few pounds in the treasury ; but after a time orders from 
Government for soldier’s shirts were obtained, and at last through 
Miss Ellen Barlee’s exertions in London and the good judgment 
of Mr. Sidney Herbert, the principle was established that army 
clothing ought to be made-up by soldier’s wives, and Miss 
Colborne’s difficulties were so far lessened that she was sure of 
work, and had only to make her workers perform it up to the 
stern mark of the authorities, no easy task when the most 
destitute were uniformly the least able to use a needle. 

The transport of the troops to India threw fresh loads of the 
wretched on her hands, but without exhausting her energies, 
and for these five years she might almost have been called the 
providence of the soldier’s wives and widows of Dublin; while 
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she also diligently taught a Sunday School in the great hall of 
the hospital, for the children of the pensioners. The affection 
of the poor women and the old men was most unexpectedly 
shown by their presentation to her of a silver inkstand, subscribed 
for in the smallest imaginable sums, of course without the know- 
ledge of any of the family. And in 1860, when the period of 
Lord Seaton’s command had ceased, and the original Crimean 
Shop had become a permanent and prosperous establishment, 
as a branch of army-clothing work, the ladies who formed the 
superintending committee insisted on changing the name to the 
Seaton Needle-work Association, in memory of its commence- 
ment. 

Soon after his return to England, Lord Seaton received the 
appointment of Field-Marshal, and he was also within the 
next year given the colonelcy of the rifles, on the death of the 
Prince Consort, and also of the 2d Life Guards. Thus had lie 
risen to the highest grade in the army, without purchase of a 
single step, solely by personal merit, and by distinguished ser- 
vice. For the next two years his health remained unbroken, 
and he threw his usual energy into improvements on his estate, 
as well as in the quantity of business that his colonelcies brought 
upon him. The power of finding interest and occupation, and 
absence of all tedium or weariness in one who had led so varied 
a life were as remarkable as the undimmed eye, erect form, 
and the memory such as is hardly equalled in youth. Even 
when in January, 1862, a severe attack of illness had come on, 
which lasted many months, and caused intervals of acute suffer- 
ing, his cheerful patience, interest in all around, and command 
of all his faculties, remained perfect, and he seemed partially 
recovering when in the summer of that same year, 1862, his 
beloved daughter Cordelia was taken from him by a sharp, 
sudden attack of illness. The bereavement was exceedingly 
bitter, for she had been his companion and helper, and though 
ever devoted to works of charity among the poor, she was still 
more precious among the charities of home, and her ready sym- 
pathies, her depth of thought and extent of reading, and diligent 
self-cultivation, rendered her such a companion that the loss 
could only be softened by the sense that the separation could 
be but brief. . 

The shock made no material difference in his condition, and 
there was no air of the feebleness of old age about him, no bend- 
ing, no decay, but the same affectionateness, the same serenity 
and sweetness, the same quiet depth of dutiful trust and unde- 
monstrative devotion that had been his through life, and thus 
he continued, his strength of constitution having somewhat 
rallied, until the spring of 1863, when an attack of bronchitis 
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came on, and he died at Torquay on the 17th of April, 1863, 
in his eighty-fifth year, having as we believe left a deep impress 
of himself wherever he went, both as a soldier and as a man. 

Toacharacter of manly gentleness and most unusual humility 
and modesty, he added the truly brave man’s fearlessness of 
responsibility and great resolution, with all the fire and enthu- 
siasm that make the soldier, together with the inspiration that 
forms the general ; perfect coolness in trying circumstances, and 
authority that never failed to be felt even when scarcely exerted. 
We have seen what manner of soldiers were made by that 
guiding hand. Would that we could more completely depict 
one so great and so good! 





Art. I1.— Catalogue of the Second Special Exhibition of National 
Portraits, commencing with the reign of William and Mary, 
and ending with the year 1800. On loan to the South 
Kensington Museum. London: Strangeways and Walden. 
May 1, 1867. 


Tue interest and mental pleasure awakened in the minds of those 
who go to see a portrait gallery differ in many points from the 
feelings experienced by the visitors to any other collection of 
pictures. The crowds who flock to our own National Gallery, 
to the Louvre, or to the yet brighter attractions of Florence 
and Rome, are urged thither by many and varied impulses. 
The man who takes a genuine pleasure in the noble art of paint- 
ing, the real amateur, is jostled by the mob of those who come 
only to see and to be seen—worse even, come merely that they 
may say they have been there. But the connoisseur and 
the ignorant alike may find pleasure in such a collection as that 
held this year at South Kensington. Noble works of art are to 
be found among it; but the man, if there be such a man, who 
can contemplate a portrait by Sir Joshua, and a sign-post daub 
with equal satisfaction or equal indifference, may still find great 
interest within these walls. And let no one think slightingly of 
the collection as an exhibition of art, because it is ‘merely a 
portrait gallery.’ A portrait may be, sometimes is, a noble 
example of the work of consummate ability. ‘ Portrait painting,’ 
it has been well said, ‘may be to the painter what the practical 
‘knowledge of the world is to the poet, provided he considers 
‘it as a school by which he is to acquire the means of perfection 
‘ in his art, and not as the object of that perfection.’ How vast 
the difference between the memorial of a man, when the resem- 
blance is preserved to us by the hand of genius, or mimicked 
by incapacity, may be seen by comparing the William Hunter 
of Chamberlin, and the William Hunter of Reynolds, both 
within this collection. ‘The first is a picture which every one 
would, but for the name of the person represented, pass by 
without a glance: the second bears the stamp of real power. 
Great names, indeed, as well as great works abound on the walls; 
the portraits of the well-known, the noble, the lovely, as well as 
well-known and noble and lovely pictures. ‘If perfect music 
unto perfect words’ be, and who can deny it, the highest form 
of poetry, the portraits of the fairest and the highest, depicted 
by those who could appreciate all that was elegant and excellent, 
must be among the highest forms of painting. And the deeper, 
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broader interest of the most attractive history in the world to 
an Englishman, the history of his own country, pervades the 
whole. The complete sense of solitude experienced by a man 
alone in a crowd, has often been commented on by the moralist 
and the poet. The phrase of ‘ crowded loneliness '—the eloquent 
expression that ‘faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk 
but a tinkling cymbal where there is no love,’ are familiar as 
proverbs to our ears; and yet how completely for the time a 
collection of portraits appears to reverse these judgments. ‘The 
gallery of pictures teems with living interest. ‘The memories 
brought back to our minds are as full of pleasure as the most 
brilliant converse. We feel as if better acquainted with those 
we have so often read of, as their faces live over again for 
us, bright with intelligence, or beaming with beauty. 

This second year’s Exhibition of National Portraits, at 
South Kensington, is, chronologically speaking, a continuation 
of that of the year 1866. Both exhibitions were formed on 
the same plan, and took their rise from the admirable sugges- 
tions of the Earl of Derby, which were prefixed to the catalogues 
of both collections. The portrait exhibition last year extended 
in date, from what may fairly be termed the archaic period of 
portraiture, as far as the Revolution of 1688. The present 
collection takes up the story from that time, and carries the roll 
of history down to the commencement of the present century. 
The extreme interest possessed by the collection of this year is 
sufficiently indicated by the dates over which it extends. True, 
the period illustrated by last year’s exhibition was fertile in 
great men. The Reformation, the stirring days of Elizabeth, 
the Civil War, the Commonwealth, suggest at once many well- 
known names. The genius of Holbein and the skill of Van- 
dyck were often employed in perpetuating the portraits of 
many of the worthies of their respective eras. But even on 
the ground of art, the present collection will well vie with that 
of last year, while the personal and historic interest alike are far 
deeper. In one point, to every Englishman, it has greatly the 
advantage ; instead of the noblest works being by the hands of 
foreigners, as they were in the collection of 1866, they are by 
our own countrymen. Sir Peter Lely, Sir John Medina, and 
Michael Dahl, scarcely rise above mediocrity, while Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Hogarth well sustain the repute of their 
native island. And with every respect to the great men of 
earlier ages, an equal tribute at least is due to those might 
ones who were none the less heroic because they wore broadcloth 
instead of armour, whose lot was cast among early parliamentary 
contests instead of the days of the Civil War. Some, even, who 
served in both capacities are commemorated here. The chief 
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events of their lives belong rather to the troubled times of the 
revolution, than to the peaceful days of Anne and her Hano- 
verian successors. Thus, a carefully painted portrait, by Wissing, 
preserves to us the remembrance of the first Karl of Warrington, 
who, as Lord Delamere, was tried before Jeffreys on the charge 
of being connected with Monmouth’s insurrection ; and to be 
tried before Jeffreys was almost equivalent to being ordered for 
execution. But, as a member of the House of Lords, Delamere 
had the privilege of being tried before his peers, and such a 
court was not to be overawed like an ordinary jury. He was 
acquitted: though every effort was made by the king, James IT. 
to procure his execution. Not long after, the whirligig of time 
brought his revenges. Lord Delamere was one of the three 
peers deputed, on the 17th December, 1688, to bear to the same 
monarch, who had strained his prerogative to the uttermost to 
obtain his condemnation, the request that he would withdraw 
from London. ‘The request, however courteously delivered, 
was equivalent to a command; and few hours elapsed after 
receiving it before James II. was on his road to Rochester, to 
fly thence from his country for ever. Close by is a very diffe- 
rent character—Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. 
The features give no idea of cruelty: the elegant face represents 
rather the young ‘ Bonnie Dundee,’ than the execrated persecutor 
of later days. ‘The energy Claverhouse displayed in maintaining 
the cause of James II. in Scotland, and his death on the field of 
Killiekrankie have invested his character with an undeserved 
halo of romance among ‘ that large class of persons who think 
‘ there is no excess of wickedness for which courage and ability 
‘do not atone.’ Near hangs the portrait of one of those free 
lances whom the Thirty Years’ War brought into so much pro- 
minence: a man grown when Dundee was born, the Duke 
of Schomberg ; a successful general in many services—in those 
of Sweden, of France, and William of Orange. He had 
attained, by distinguished merit, the dignity of a Marshal of 
France ; but when there came to be a choice between retaining 
that high station, or compromising his principles, he resigned 
at once all his honours and dignities, and firmly adhered to the 
Protestant cause. When an old man, he accompanied William 
III. to this country, and died at last in the field of battle, full 
of years, full of honours, at the crowning victory of the Boyne. 
This portrait, by Wissing, and that of one of Schomberg’s 
opponents, James Fitzjames, Duke of Berwick, by N. Cassana, 
are both admirable specimens of a good technical style of 
panting, which, though far inferior to the works of Rubens or 

andyck, are among the most interesting examples of the 
Jast foreign followers of the old masters in the present exhibi- 
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tion. The handsome dashing face of the nephew 6f Marlborough 
reminds us of the fierce struggles of the period, and of the 
manner in which generals and soldiers alike found themselves 
frequently combating their natural allies and their own kins- 
folk; but a moment’s comparison of his face with that of 
Schomberg will show on which side weight of character and 
earnestness preponderated. Close by, a picture of inferior 
merit deserves our attention from the person represented. Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel’s portrait, by Martin Dahl, gives well the 
determined character of the man. Near, is a man better known 
still in our naval history. The firm, rough face of Admiral 
Benbow looks out on this age of iron-clads with a rough and 
ready vigour. I’ew were the good actsof James IL, but among 
the few was the care he bestowed on the navy of England. 
Benbow was one of those whose merits were recognised by, or 
forced themselves on the monarch. The story of the salted 
Saracen’s heads may or may not be true ; but there can be little 
doubt that the exploits of Benbow, whether against the Moslem 
or the French, laid the foundation of that popular appreciation 
which found form in the ballad declaring that 


‘ When grown a man, I soon began 
To quit each boyish notion ; 
With old Benbow I swore to go, 
And tempt the roaring ocean.’ 


Not useless in their generation were such officers: examples of 
the highest type of sailorhood: men ready for all weathers, 
ready for all wars. 

The names which we have just mentioned are commemorated 
each only in a single picture. The greater interest which attached 
to the chief actor in the revolution has given us many portraits 
of him. Thus, we have William III. as a boy, by Cornelius 
Jansen ; as a lad, early clad in armour when most of his age in 
these days would now be only thinking of boating or cricket ; and 
we hope, though Waagen is silent on the point, we may include 
the charming picture No. 18 as a genuine portrait. The greater 
skill of the most powerful renderer of individuality among the 
Flemish painters—of Rembrandt—has here preserved for us the 
lovely features of a child, bright with dawning intelligence, yet 
calm and pensive. The sweet boyish face, the dark grey eyes, 
the little dimple on the chin, the hight wavy brown hair, set off 
by the deep tones of the cap and scarlet feather, compose 
a most engaging picture. All is delicate, tender, refined. A 
few steps onward we see the same face, now grave and marked 
with thought, weighted with the cares of a kingdom, as the 
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Prince, firm and self-possessed, looks out from the windows of 
his state coach during his ceremonial progress into London. The 
great Flemish horses solemnly step on—the attendants, in scarlet 
uniforms, wait their master’s pleasure. Beyond, in the distance, 
by a pardonable anachronism, the completed dome of St. Paul’s 
announces the importance of the capital. The face of the 
Prince looks calmly from the canvas. Recepi non raput seems 
the burden of his thought. More characteristic still, perhaps, 
is the little picture by Wyke—the resolute mien, the drawn 
sword, denote the man at once; the grey horse prances and 
curvets under the firm hand; behind are trumpeters and troopers, 
and the rush of battle. Such pictures enable us to enter into 
the characters of the great men of past years. Such portraits 
more than illustrate, they realise history. 

Another general, greater perhaps in military skill, but how 
immeasurably inferior in all greatness of character will be found 
represented close by. The great Duke of Marlborough is given 
in two portraits. The first by Vanloo, a carefully painted 
picture, represents the hero of Blenheim, with the smooth hand- 
some face which won him the favour of the first Duchess of 
Cleveland; No. 87, though by the weaker hand of Kneller, pos- 
sesses more the character of the man. Clad in armour, the blue 
ribbon crossing his breast, baton in hand, the portrait, though 
heavy in tone, is a good specimen of what one may call ‘state’ 
portrait painting. ‘The general is looking at the plan of the 
first siege at which he became distinguished ; but it is to be 
understood as representing him at a considerably later date in 
life. Lines of thought mark the face; the habit of command, 
the love of power, and alas! a baser feeling, the love of money, 
have settled on and fixed those stern features. He looks, as he 
clenches his baton, every inch the general; able to plan the 
intricate campaign, not above what a greater leader still, con- 
sidered his first duty—thinking of the shoes of his soldiers, It 
is the face of a man who was long England’s bulwark, the 
greatest general England ever produced, till his glory as a 
military man was at least equalled, while his character in every 
respect was far surpassed, by the fame of Wellington. Fora 
moment we must break through our chronological survey of the 
gallery to mention the portrait of the Countess of Mornington, 
the mother of so many heroes (No. 823). Her sons, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Marquis Wellesley, Baron Cowley, and the 
third Earl of Mornington, forma group (No. 751-4) unequalled 
in interest as the members of one family. Of course, the 
celebrated Duchess is near her Lord—‘the great Sarah’—alas, 
also, ‘that wicked woman of Marlborough,’ as the distressed 
Vanbrugh found,—the ‘Atossa’ of Pope’s Essay. 
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* Atossa, cursed with every granted prayer, 
Childless with all her children, wants an heir: 
To heirs unknown descends the unguarded store, 
Or wanders, Heaven directed, to the poor.’ 


Her quick ready face shines out from many canvasses by 
Kneller. You see her playing at cards, looking at her hand as 
if she approved it, with her bright look and her long hair; at 
last older, but still handsome, in a black dress, with Blenheim 
as the characteristic background. 

The portrait of a very different, though a contemporary 
general, is close by. ‘The dashing Earl of Peterborough, whose 
great ability was overshadowed by the wildest eccentricity, 
looks more like a gallant of the time of Charles IL, than a 
soldier who served under Queen Anne. His exploits in Spain, 
and the now almost forgotten British possession of Tangier, were 
the wonder of his time. We may apply the well-known lines— 


* His schemes of war were sudden, unforeseen, 
Inexplicable both to friend and foe ; 
And most, his fortune and success were seen 
With means the most inadequate and low ; 
Most master of himself and least encumbered 
When over-matched, entangled, and outnumbered.’ 


A curious mark of the celebrity which he reached is recorded 


in the name Peterborough Tower, given to the loftiest. strong- 
hold in that last-named transitory possession of ours on the North 
Coast of Africa, which in the curious drawing by Hollar, now in 
the British Museum, may be seen domineering over the rest of 
the fortress. 

Of our Royal Family there are several portraits, which it will 
be more convenient to discuss at once, without paying regard 
to the endeavour to preserve a contemporary series, which has 
somewhat interfered with the arrangement of the gallery. The 
most characteristic portrait of Queen Anne is that by E. Lilly, 
a full length: in it, perhaps, alone of all the portraits of her, a 
likeness to her father, James II., may be traced in the com- 
plexion and heavy mouth. A picture of George I. gives a 
higher idea of him, as a man, than either history or other por- 
traits have given. As he was painted whilst Elector of Bruns- 
wick, let us hope that flattery had not endeavoured to do so 
much for him as in Kneller’s picture (205), in which the 
monarch is represented with all the pomp of majesty. Some- 
how, the Elector looks more engaging, as perhaps he was hap- 
pier, than the king. George II. was also painted by Kneller, 
and the picture is a courtly one; but the monarch is not free 
from that appearance of anxiety to look his best which always 
seems to distinguish his portraits. 
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A far different man was his grandson, George III. ‘ Farmer 
George’ is the thought which rises to the mind in looking at the 
plain sturdy features depicted by Zoffany (464), and by Reynolds 
(447). Court paraphernalia always seem to stifle art. Even 
Reynolds is not at his best here ; yet that his sweetness of mind 
was able to lay hold of the smallest touch of natural feeling, is 
pleasantly shown in the little sketch of the marriage of this 
king. Pomp, gold plate, and prelates, surround the Royal 
pair; but the sweet look of affection with which the monarch 
turns to his bride, invests even a state ceremonial with an en- 
gaging air. The crayon drawing of Queen Charlotte, by Cotes, 
is the most pleasant likeness of that queen we ever remember to 
have seen: it gives the idea not so much of a flattered portrait, 
as of the best side of a person seen by the artist; and the 
occasion was one to draw out the best side of a young wife’s 
character. The young mother, in early youth, scarce matured 
into womanhood, is represented with her infant (the Princess 
Royal) on her arm—raising the other hand as if to check some 
noise which might disturb the child. Other Royal portraits are 
to be found on the walls. That of the Prince of Wales, who 
died in 1751, the father of George III. is noticeable as 
recalling a now almost forgotten link in the chain of royalty. 
The picture also curiously shows the deference of the age 
to literature: the Prince holds a volume of Pope’s Homer 
in his hand. Is it possible that his Royal Highness’ ac- 
quaintance with that poet was not as entirely a stretch of 
imagination on the part of the painter as the two Cupids 
hovering in the air? ‘The understanding and disposition of this 
prince were overpraised by those in opposition to his father’s 
government, according to H. Walpole, who says of him, ‘ His 
best quality was generosity, his worst insincerity, and indif- 
ference to truth.’ Another picture represents a pleasant domestic 
group, with the prince and his sisters engaged in a family concert. 
A more interesting picture is of the Duke of York (brother of 
George III.) surrounded by his friends, among whom may be 
mentioned Topham Beauclerk, who, though, most dissimilar in 
mind and habits, was a friend of Dr. Johnson’s. ‘ What a 
coalition ? said Garrick, when he heard that Johnson and 
Beauclerk had made acquaintance ; ‘I shall have my old friend 
to bail out of the round-house:’ a propensity thither appears, 
by the way, rather to have marked the prince’s friends. Two 
heavy pictures of the Duke of Cumberland will not fail to be 
noticed. It does not appear to have occurred to the Royal 
Duke, if we may judge from the fainful records of that most 
miserable rebellion, that he was engaged in repressing sedition 
among his own fellow-subjects in a Christian country. Even if 
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the records of the manner in which the Highlanders were treated 
after °45 were lost, these pictures would leave no reason to 
wonder at this prince being called the ‘Butcher’ of Culloden. 
A natural transition leads us to that rejected branch of the 
Royal Family, which, for more than half a century, disputed the 
succession to the throne. The flame of loyalty seems, if we 
may take the number of portraits as any guide, to have burnt 
with most fervour during the lifetime of the prince, sometimes 
dignified with the title of James III., sometimes stigmatized 
as the old Pretender. The claim to the throne is never aban- 
doned on canvas. The boy is represented with the riband 
and insignia of the garter; as an elderly man, he still appears 
with the robes and collar of the order. The crown is yet by 
his side, but the gloomy undecided cast of countenance seems 
enough to make the most ardent Jacobite abandon the cause. 
Still, scions of the royal tree abound. The Princess Louisa 
appears often ; a bright child, unconscious that her father has 
flung away his diadem. At last one sees the hopes of the exiled 
race sink in the young Chevalier. If the earlier portraits of this 
prince remind one of the gay lines describing how 
* The news from Moidart came ’yestreen 
Will soon gar mony ferlie, 
That ships of war have just come in, 
And landed royal Charlie,’ 

the later ones, weak and undecided, enable us to realise the 
bitter remark. that half England was Jacobite, till the Pretender 
appeared. This shadowy prince is surrounded by the still more 
shadowy titles of the Countess of Alberstroff and the Duchess 
of Albany. The ‘Prince Henry’ appears also on the walls, first 
asa boy, afterwards as the priest, the full-blown cardinal, Duke 
of York. Adherents of the Stuart family appropriately find 
their places near them. Field-Marshal Keith; the Viscount 
Kenmure, ‘the bravest laird that ever Galloway saw,’ as the 
contemporary ballad has it; the Earl of Seaforth, also simi- 
larly celebrated in the ‘farewell to Mackenzie, High Chief 
of Kintail.’ The Earl of Nithsdale, known more by his wife’s 
courage even than by his own devotion to the cause. The 
Countess Winifred, the heroine of the story, hangs close by. The 
simple tale of her efforts to obtain pardon for her husband, 
failing that, of her resolve to save his life at the risk of her own, 
has moved, will move many hearts, as long as real nobility of 
soul finds admirers. Among these higher examples of a true 
though a mistaken devotion, hangs the portrait of a very dissimi- 
lar adherent, Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat. This picture, though 
slightly sketched in, shows the power of an admirable artist. The 
celebrated Hogarth painted this miserable old man, not, as is 
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mistakenly said in the catalogue, in the Tower, but on his road 
thither. The skill which has given us so many satirical, yet 
solemn sermons on canvas, has hit off to the life the mean, 
selfish, proud old man. Yet this bad spirit rose at times to an 
almost stoical dignity. The painter has expressed the pride 
which in the last moments of torture cuuld exclaim, ‘ Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori.’ By the veteran’s side is an open 
volume; the top of the page is marked ‘Memoirs:’ he is count- 
ing on his withered fingers the number of men each chief could 
summon to that last gathering of the clans. 

As dissimilar a man as possible is represented close by, the 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield, whose fame with posterity, little as he 
would have expected it, rests on his advice to his son, the well- 
known ‘Chesterfield’s Letters.’ The blasé man of the world is 
marked in every line of the intriguing old face. Naval and 
military heroes of the age are there too, Admiral Edward 
Vernon, and the first Lord Anson, whose capture of the ‘Manilla’ 
galleon, and the efforts and sufferings of his career, read like a 
page from the life of Raleigh. A very clever picture, by Dance, 
in the gallery above, preserves the remembrance of another of 
our naval celebrities, whose career and exploits are also among 
the well-thumbed pages of our nursery lore—Captain Cook, 
the last, we may say, of a race of ‘discoverers,’ of whom, as it 
has been well said, their profession was the school of their nature, 
a high moral education which brought out what was most nobly 
human in them; and the wonders of earth, and sea, and sky 
were a real intelligible language, in which they heard God 
Almighty speaking to them. Near him is another portrait of an 
admiral, perhaps better known to our ‘little people.’ Every 
child remembers Cowper’s sweet lines, telling how Admiral 
Kempenfelt met his death, how 

‘His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 


When Kempenfelt went down, 
With twice four hundred men.’ 


Close by is the Marquis of Granby, associated so much with 
public-house signs that one feels a momentary surprise in looking, 
not at a mere daub, but at a very clever portrait, by Reynolds. 
The marquis is likewise represented in another picture, by the 
same hand, if possible even more jovial and dashing-looking 
than the other. His popularity is incidentally commemorated 
in a very inferior picture, not in this exhibition, but in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Charlemont, representing the marquis 
giving alms to a soldier. 

But we must for a moment pause in our list of names. How- 
ever great the attractiveness of mere portraiture may be, there 
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are pictures in this exhibition well worthy notice, apart from the 
personages represented. And first, as in duty, so in interest, 
for some of the works of the greatest president our Academy of 
Painting has ever known, Sir Joshua Reynolds: loved in his 
life, honoured after his death ; as Goldsmith wrote, 
* Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manuers our heart.’ 

Sir Joshua’s portraits always deserve a careful attention. And 
in one point he was specially furtunate; he lived at a period 
when not only lovely faces certainly abounded (and when have 
they not in the history of our island?) but ata time, in many 
ways, of a high standard of female excellence. The period of 
‘airs and vapours’ was past ; the period of mere household drud- 
gery to any in the easier of circles of life was past ; the object of 
the good feminine education of the day was to refine and polish— 
to develop, not the masculine, but the really feminine qualities. 
Now, must we not say, that time has brought round an oscil- 
lation, if not a reverse of this? That is we must not travel 
beyond our brief. To return to the gallery, the loveliest group of 
all the collection perhaps, is that of the Ladies Waldegrave. Few 
painters have ever been more fortunate in their sitters: few family 
groups—those perpetual difficulties of the artist from the time of 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ onwards—have ever been more skilfully 
arranged. The picture gives a pleasant glimpse into a naturally 
imagined English home of the period. The young ladies sit round 
their work-table ; Lady Laura winds the silken skein which Lady 
Maria holds; Lady Horatia gently bends over her tambour frame. 
The powdered hair sets off the sweet complexions: nothing can be 
imagined more ladylike or more lovely than the group. Horace 
Walpole, for whom this picture of his grand-nieces was painted, 
has recorded that each of these ‘charming girls’ had at this time 
‘missed one of the first matches in the country,’ one from death, 
the other two, incredible as it may seem, from the inconstancy of 
their lovers. Though this picture claims the pre-eminence among 
Sir Joshua’s groups, other very sweet compositions deserve notice. 
Lady Charlotte and Lord Henry Spencer, in which the girl endea- 
vours to act the fortune-teller, and pretends to foretell her bro- 
ther’s destiny—laughing all the while at the joke. More charm- 
ing still is Georgina, duchess of Devonshire, dancing her infant 
on her knee : the spring of life in the baby, the look of pleasure in 
the mother’s face, form a brilliant picture. Close by, is a picture 
of which, in Sir Joshua’s own opinion, ‘ the boy’s head was the 
finest he had everdone.’ It is the portrait of the first Lord 
Morley and his sister: the pleasant affection of the boy’s arm 
round his sister’s waist, the rich glow of the colour,—all is calm 
andhappy. Another family group well may be noticed (847), the 
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Countess of Ilchester and two of her daughters—the gleeful chil- 
dren play across the mother’s knee, But it is not given even 
to the highest artists to be uniformly successful. The ‘ Angel of 
Trutl’ i) beattie’s picture, thin-looking and unreal, contrasts un- 
pleasantly with the very material figure of the author of the 
‘ Minstrel ’ in his scarlet academic robes ; and to array an Eng- 
lish duchess successtully asa Diana, which may be seen attempted 
in No. 855, was scarcely a possible task, We may consider 
these awkward attempts at allegory as concessions to the conceits 
of the time forced upon the unwilling Sir Joshua. We turn 
with increased pleasure to some of the lovely faces of which his 
skill has preserved a record. 

Want of space compels the mention only of a few. The 
Marchioness of Hertford, the pretty natural attitude of Miss 
Mary Townshend, the lovely Duchess of Ancaster, the Countess 
Spencer in the wide Woftington bat, the Countess of Powis, and 
perhaps loveliest of all, the Lady Dashwood caressing her child. 
The readers of * Boswell’= Johnson’ may remember, how this 
lady, when Miss Graham, met the great lexicographer at dinner 
at Lord Newhaven’s, and asked him to have a glass of wine 
with her. Dr. Johnson, who at that time had given up the use 
of wine, was rallied by his host at being caught in the dilemma of 
either drinking the glass or being wanting in courtesy to the lady. 
His reply shews his consciousness of her charms, ‘ Nay, I do 
not sce how I am caught, but if I am caught I don’t want to get 
free again. Nor must Mrs. Crewe be passed over, who being 
a distinguished leader of the fashions of the day, is sentimentally 
painted as a shepherdess with her flock around her. To her we 
may apply Camillo’s speech, 

‘I should leave grazing, were I of your flock, 
And only live by gazing.’ 


Almost as great a name as Reynolds is that of Gainsborough. 
Less cultivated, but more powerful by nature, with a more vivid 
feeling for beauty of landscape, his portraits, though not equal 
in grasp of character to Reynolds, are of great and varied merit. 
The portrait of Field-Marshal Conway gives the look of an ac- 
complished soldier, while the lovely Mrs. Graham, and the charm- 
ing Miss Parsons, show that the painter was at home in works 
where sweetness and delicacy of handling were required. In 
the first of these, the clouds over the landscape are arranged so 
as to surround the head of the fair lady with a kind of ‘ glory,’ 
like that given to saints by the early Italian masters, which in 
this case looks like a spontaneous tribute of nature. To the 
latter portrait a sedateness is given, which, though most charm- 
ing, one would hardly have expected from the character of the 
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well-known damsel. The beautiful face and form of Elizabeth 
Linley, the wife of Sheridan, are preserved in a little sketch. 
Close by is the very charming picture of the Duke and Duchess 
of Cumberland walking in a garden. The varied powers of 
the painter show to advantage in this picture. The figures, 
though small, possess great animation; the landscape, though 
brilliant, is completely subordinate to the group in front. The 
picture shows at once that the portraits are the main point. 
Near is a picture of the first Countess Spencer, a far less lovely 
onethanthat of the second Countess, which we have noticed above. 
It possesses some interest from the dress of the lady ; her riding- 
habit gives her somuch the appearance of a man that, thoughrather 
later in date, the humorous description of the Spectator is quite 
applicable to her. As applicable indeed to the present day is ‘ the 
‘ objection which naturally presents itself against these occasional 
‘ perplexities and mixtures of dress, which is, that they seem to 
‘ break in upon that propriety and distinction of appearances in 
‘which the beauty of different characters is preserved ; and if 
* they should be more frequent than they are at present, would 
‘ Jook like turning our public assemblies into a general masque- 
‘rade.’ Ina collection like the present, one must however expect 
to find many of the pictures interesting rather from the charac- 
ters of the persons portrayed than from intrinsic artistic merit. 
The line of celebrated statesmen, about whom so much of the 
interest of the history of the century centres, is well represented. 
Walpole is painted several times. The portrait of him, No. 247, 
is vapid and disappointing. No. 283, in the robes of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, gives more idea of the power of the 
man. No. 284 pleasantly exhibits this statesman’s delight in the 
amusements of a country life. The most characteristic portrait 
of all is in the curious picture of the House of Commons, the 
joint work of Hogarth and of Thornhill. The canvas includes the 
Chair with the Speaker, Arthur Onslow, seated; to him Walpole 
is speaking: he turns towards the Chair, and his face is in exact 
profile, with the shy look and treble chin, marking the nature of 
the man and his love of good living. Not far from this picture 
is a portrait of the first Lord Fox, notorious for his unscrupulous- 
ness in politics. He wears in this picture a look of surprise, as 
if for once he had found an honest man. Close by is Lord 
North as a young man, goodnatured-looking, but not so portly 
as he became in later years when he was so much in the habit of 
dozing on the Treasury Bench. The portrait of a Speaker of the 
House of Commons of Lord North’s day is appropriately near. 
Sir Fletcher Norton was a very different man from the easy- 
going Premier ; contemporary verse celebrated the best remem- 
ered event in his life by describing him as the man 
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* Who lately, to the world’s surprise, 
Advised his monarch to be wise.’ 


The advice was given on the presentation of a Bill of Supply, 
when the Speaker improved the occasion with some remarks on 
the desirability of a judicious use being made of the money thus 
liberally granted. ‘These observations, however well deserved, 
were, as may well be imagined, not very acceptable to George ITI. 
The portrait of another contemporary of Lord North’s, Lord 
Sandwich, is here painted’ by Gainsborough, a more pleasing 
remembrance than the bitter lines by Churchill, describing how he 


* Wrought sin with greediness, and sought for shame 
With greater zeal than good men seek for fame.’ 


The Pitt family is represented by its best-known members. 
The first of the name who was celebrated, Governor Pitt, the 
grandfather of the first Lord Chatham, looks out from the 
canvas with an almost truculent vigour, which not even the 
smoothness of Kneller could soften away. His firm look is that of 
one of those men who ‘ graved out the channels through which the 
enterprise of England has flowed out over the world.’ As one 
looks at the determined set of the face, one sees whence Lord 
Chatham inherited his strongly marked features. ‘ The great 
Commoner’ was not fortunate in his painters. The picture belong- 
ing to Lord Lyttelton, by Hoare, though carefully painted, gives 
little idea of the force of the man. The action in Earl Stanhope’s 
picture looks almost exaggerated, but the face and attitude possess 
more character. The second William Pitt was painted by Gains- 
borough, and two pictures, the smaller apparently a mere replica 
of the larger portrait,are on the walls. The face, bright, intelligent, 
acute as it is, fails to express the vast power of mind which 
William Pitt possessed ; possibly in following a natural desire to 
soften down some of the harshnesses of the features, the artist 
has obliterated a portion of the character. The portrait of Lady 
Hester Greville shows it was from his mother that William 
Pitt derived his nose—a feature in which he is so unlike the 
commanding ‘Roman outline of the first Lord Chatham, or 
Governor Pitt. Close by hangs C. J. Fox, by Reynolds: ‘the 
buff and the blue’ are in the coat and waistcoat. The swarthy 
features, the dark complexion, recall his ancestor Charles II. The 
impression the picture leaves on the mind is more that of ‘the 
painstaking man,’ as C. J. Fox humorously described himself, 
than of the man given to gambling in his youth, devoted to 
politics in after life—‘ a fool to pleasure, yet a slave to fame.’ 

Lord Bute, the unpopular minister of George ILI. was at 
least fortunate in being painted as we see him here. His pic- 
ture, by Reynolds, is a noble one. So fine a portrait of so second- 
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rate a statesman, at once inspires the wish that the skill had 
been employed on a worthier object. Lord Rockingham was, 
in this respect, equally fortunate. So was the Right Honour- 
able Charles Townshend, who, by his mismanagement during 
Lord Chatham’s illness, was the unintentional promoter of Ame- 
rican independence. Later political celebrities are also comme- 
morated. The portrait of Curran, by Lawrence, is associated 
with the singular story that the rather ordinary features of the 
sitter so discouraged the artist, that he was inclined to give up 
the work in despair. At last some casual circumstance caused 
Curran to show his great and varied ability in conversation ; 
his eyes brightened, the rough-looking ordinary man flashed out 
with all the inspiration of genius. ‘I never saw you till now,’ 
said the painter, ‘ you have sat to me in a mask; do give mea 
sitting of Curran the orator.’ Curran’s features, redeemed 
from harshness only by their expression, confirm the correctness 
of this anecdote. The mild incapacity of Addington is well 
represented in a very clever picture. Of Canning, the brilliant 
orator, the great humorist, the bold statesman, there is unfor- 
tunately only a very inadequate representation. 

In passing along the galleries, one feels how imperfect such 
notice as this must of necessity be. How many are the pictures 
from one point of view or another deserving mention! How vast 
is the list of noteworthy men! A mere list of the most distin- 
guished names would more than exhaust our remaining space. 
The long line of distinguished men of letters is headed with 
Steele, Addison, and Congreve, all painted by Kneller: either the 
long flowing wigs cause the three to look like members of one 
family, or else Kneller’s frequently vapid pencil failed to mark 
the individuality of the men. Yet, even as thus represented, we 
may trace the greater refinement of the sprightly face of Addi- 
son: and Stecle’s burly form is sufficiently indicated. At the 
foot of the staircase is another group. Conspicuous among them 
are several portraits of Alexander Pope. The skill of the painter 
has disguised the deformity which distressed the poet during 
life, and even added bitterness to his naturally acrid disposition. 
The hard lines, like small cords, as described by Reynolds, sur- 
rounding the mouth, in No. 136, announce both sickliness and 
satire. No. 154, with the dog ‘ Bounce’ by his side, is more plea- 
sant; perhaps the presence of his canine companion had soothed 
his master’s temper. Near are two other friends, who devoted 
much of their time to the endeavour to brighten the poet’s days, 
Martha and Teresa Blount ; pretty bright girls, they took kindly 
from the canvas as they did by the river at Twickenham. It was 
to Martha Blount that Pope gave the fan which he painted with 
a design of his own composition from the story of Cephalus and 
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Procris, decorated with the motto ‘ Aura Veni.’ Close by, hangs 
the portrait of another lady better known to fame—far worse 
treated by her poetical lover—Hester Johnson, more frequently 
known as ‘Stella.’ The picture is hung near that of Swift, the 
cause at once of her unhappiness and her celebrity. The early 
portrait of the Dean appears well authenticated, as far as its 
eee goes, but it possesses but little character. The picture 
rom the Bodleian Library possesses the stamp of more power. 
Neither, however, fully represent that ‘ natural severity of face’ 
—the description is by a contemporary writer—‘ which even his 
‘smiles could never soften, or his gaiety render placid and se- 
‘rene,’ but both portraits are greatly dashed with sadness—that 
sadness well-deserved, much of it self-inflicted, which gathered in 
deepest gloom round the later days of this powerful yet miser- 
able man. Was the motive taken from his own self-conscious- 
L 83, was it melancholy or remorse, which dictated the lines— 


‘For such a fool was never found, 
Who pulled a palace to the ground, 
Only to have ruins made 
Materials for a house decayed ?” 


It is pleasant to turn to the portraits of a very different 
person. Few men of mark of any age, few men of letters of 


any age, are better known to us than Samuel Johnson. The 
vast abilities, the vaster erudition, the kindliness of heart, the 
surly manner, the great scope of mind which occasional narrow- 
nesses only appear to enhance, all are portrayed to the life in 
the Chronicle of Boswell. ‘ Familiar in our mouth as household 
words’ are the dicta of the ‘ Doctor,’ and if we occasionally 
laugh at the eccentricities of the man, if we eatch ourselves smiling 
at the trivialities by which his judgment was sometimes warped, 
we never fail to close the volume which records alike his great- 
ness and his failings without an increased feeling of reverence. 
Several portraits are exhibited here. No. 556 representing him 
devouring a book, and 557 seated at a table, possess perhaps the 
most generally received ideas of the man; but the most interest- 
ing, to our mind, is No. 564, giving the noble contour of the 
head without the disfiguring wig ; the gesture, the raised face, 
and bent fingers, as if speaking, show the eager disputant. 
The portrait of Boswell, the ‘ Doctor’s’ biographer, is ap- 
propriately hung close by; his wife and children surround 
him. Nearalso are many of the well-known men of the age. 
Chambers, the architect of Somerset House: the ability shewn 
in the river front of that building will, it is hoped, be better 
appreciated when it is better seen, from the new embankment. 


Goldsmith, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, showing how well the 
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painter understood the poet’s character, with his clever forehead 
and weak chin, the very portrait of 
‘Oliver Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.’ 

Doubts are thrown on the authenticity of the other portrait 
of Goldsmith, said to be by Hogarth. It is possible that it may 
be the work of that artist, and the features resemble the poet; 
the action also, the haste and hurry with which he is at work, 
the cap pushed awry in the fury of composition, all appear likely 
to be traits recorded by an acute observer. Not far off is the 
portrait of Edmund Burke, an early work of Opie, and not 
without that roughness of manner which characterizes this 
painter’s earlier works. The portrait is marked by vigour; yet 
it is impossible to regard it without a feeling of regret—of 
regret overa mind which time appears rather to have narrowed 
than matured—to which experience brought rather the inferior 
art of discovering difficulties, than the manner of surmounting 
them—of the man in short 


‘Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.’ 


The picture of Edmund Burke’s brother Richard, painted by 
Reynolds, is near his better-known kinsman. Yet, though the 


fame of the elder brother is more widely spread among us now, 
Richard Burke had many friends in his day. The bright gay 
face enables us fully to understand this. It fully bears out 
Goldsmith’s description of his powers and misfortunes :— 
‘ What spirits were his! what wit, and what whim! 

Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb ; 

Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball, 

Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all.’ 


We must close our catalogue; yet the doing so feels like 
leaving a party of our best friends. We know the pleasant 
remembrance will abide with us, but the pleasant attraction of 
their society draws us tothem. How reluctant we are to turn 
away, and how varied the company is! There are the arch 
features of Mrs. Gwyn, poor Goldsmith’s ‘Jessamy Bride’ and 
her yet lovelier sister, Mrs. Bunbury. There is Wilkes with 
his daughter in the open air: the father sits—the daughter (her 
looks favour ‘papa’) stands holding his hand. The celebrated cast 
in his eye is disguised by the look being turned upwards. How 
surprised Wilkes would be if this picture caused him to pass in 
this generation, which has forgotten his factiousness, almost for- 
gotten his wildness and follies, as a domestic man. This picture 
is by Zoffany. We must not forget to notice the brilliant 
Romney of Gibbon, which looks, however, far more the militia 
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officer than the man of letters. We may fairly ascribe also to 
this artist the very clever portrait (unmarked by a painter's 
name) of E. W. Montague, the wild son of the celebrated Lady 
Mary, who is represented here as well. There is Horace Wal- 
pole, with his diletant look; Churchill, the now almost for- 
gotten satirist, once perhaps the most prominent writer of his 
day, sleek and sensual ; Hook, the musical composer in the palmy 
days of the Vauxhall Gardens, with a cheery twinkle, reminding 
one of the present Dean of Chichester. 

Bentley and Dolland represent classes of men, patient and 
hard-working, to whom our country owes more than is usually 
conceded; and the pleasant homely Teutonic face of the first 
Herschel, records a family now happily naturalized among us, 
with whom ability seems hereditary. We see the clever face of 
Baretti, Johnson's friend, whose dictionary we have often so 
“angeanr 4 turned over; and notice how the artist (Sir Joshua) 

as marked his shortness of sight without making it painfully 
prominent. We seem to join the gifted family of William 
Sharp, gaily gliding in their barge down the Thames, then 
unpolluted with filth, undisturbed by the paddles of perpetual 
steamers—a river which people could take their pleasure on. 
We may look on the elegant face of Mrs. Hallam, the mother 
of the well-known historian, and mark how his noble manly 
features yet bore to latest life the stamp of that sweetness here 
portrayed by Gainsborough. To us, and we doubt not to many 
more, the carrying on thus the past history of our country into 
present times has been asource of lively pleasure. We feel how 
one generation links itself to another, how the influence of the 
past connects itself with the present, and we bear away with us, 
as we gaze on the faces of those remembered for great abilities, 
ennobled by great deeds, the hope, the belief, that the banner of 
our country will yet be marked with even greater names, in 
times that are still to come. 





Art. II1—Emanuel Swedenborg: his Life and Writings. By 
Wiuuiam Wuire. Two volumes. London: 1867. 


Tuts book is not pleasant reading in the dog days. To be re- 
peatedly lifted up to Heaven and thrust down into hell, with a 
ponderous and prosy mystic for a companion, is fagging work ; 
yet it is what the readers of Mr. White’s corpulent octavos 
must endure. Few persons, we suppose, have had this expe- 
rience, for it is not likely that 1,230 pages of dreary matter, 
which these volumes contain, can have had many readers reso- 
lute enough to persevere through their tedious length. We do 
not, however, blame the author for the dulness of his book, we 
rather thank him for his praiseworthy efforts to relieve it by the 
vivacity of his own style. The fault lies with its subject. 
Swedenborg led a most insipid life, aud the few facts that are 
known of him give no cause for wishing that we knew any more. 
Antecedently we should have supposed angels and devils to be 
rather exhilarating society ; but under Swedenborg’s introduc- 
tion they turn out to be flat and common-place to the last degree, 
and this is all the more disappointing when we are informed that 
the angels and devils walked the earth as apostles, princes, and 
popes—the princes and popes, oddly enough, being chiefly 
angelical, while the apostles are for the most part diabolical. 

If, however, Mr. White has failed to produce an entertaining 
biography, we must give him credit for having written a candid 
and conscientious book. He is an admirer of Swedenborg, but 
his way of manifesting his admiration is such as to hold up 
‘Swedenborg to the contempt rather than to the admiration of 
others. He is not a Swedenborgian, and he treats the sect 
which is called by that name with pitiless ridicule. He says 
in his preface that, ‘ with a few exceptions, Swedenborg has 
‘ undergone no criticism. He has been cursed without reserve, 
‘and he has been blessed without reserve, but he has been rarely 
‘ appreciated.’ All this, however, will be changed now. Looked 
at through Mr. White’s disenchanting medium, few will think 
Swedenborg worthy either of blessing or cursing. As regards 
the appreciation, the estimate cannot range very highly of a sect 
which traces its order of ministers to a fraudulent ticket trick, 
and whose founder kept a mistress and never washed his face. 
But we are anticipating. 

Emanuel Swedenborg was the second son of Jesper Svedberg, 
who was the son of Daniel Isaksson, a coppersmith in Fahlun. This 
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repeated change of name was the consequence—the first change 
from Isaksson to Svedberg, of a custom which gave the name of 
the homestead (Sveden) to those who were there born; the 
second change, from Svedberg to Swedenborg, of the ennobling 
of Jesper’s sons by Queen Ulrika Eleonora, sister to Charles XIL, 
in compliance with Jesper’s pertinacious entreaties. Kmanuel 
was born on the 29th January, 1688 ; but after he was converted 
he always declared that the year of his birth was 1689, in 
obedience, as he affirmed, to a ‘spiritual emendation of the 
date.’ Of his grandfather, Isaksson, a single anecdote is told, 
which is worthy of repetition as Mr. White relates it :— 


‘Daniel Isaksson and his wife Anna were pious, industrious, and poor, and 
had quite a flock of children, whom they brought up in a godly, severe, and 
serious manner. ‘‘ My mother,” writes Jesper, “was to me all that Monica 
was to Augustine.” Isaksson reckoned his family the source of all his bles- 
sings, and that they were to him means of income and prosperity. After 
dining, he would sometimes say, “Thank you, my children, for diner! I 
have dined with you, and not you with me. God has given me food for your 
sake,”—a speech pregnant with that wisdom which is foolishness to the world 
that takes Malthus for a prophet.’-—Li/e of Swedenborg, vol i. p. 1. 


His father is a character of some interest, as it appears in Mr. 
White’s pages. He was a strange mixture of shrewd worldly- 
wisdom, and sincere religious energy; of blunt independence, 


and close clinging to kings and courts; of fearless hostility to 
popular vices, and a keen relish for popular applause. He is 
worth bestowing some attention upon before we turn to his more 
illustrious son. Jesper was born in 1653, and his parents were 
decided by his bookish inclinations to bring him up to the 
ministry. They accordingly put him %p college at Upsala for 
three years, and then passed him on to Sund. At the latter 
place he played the dandy in contrast to the sober, coarse dress 
to which he had been accustomed ; but this gaiety was abandoned 
in deference to the rebuke of a theological professor who asked 
him ‘if he hoped to become a clergyman in a courtier’s dress ?’ 
At this early period spiritualistic intimacies were enjoyed by 
Jesper, and ‘ the constant presence of spirits, good and evil, and 
‘at times open intercourse with them, was Svedberg’s assured 
‘ faith.”’ He had visions, and held long and particular conversa- 
tions with angels. It is remarkable that these manifestations of 
the spirit-world faded away from the early life of Jesper, to 
reappear in the more developed and systematic experiences of 
his son Emanuel. 

At thirty he married his first wife, and, six months after, he 
took advantage of the fortune she had brought him, to leave her 
and go for a year’s travel. He visited Oxford and became 
acquainted with Dr. Fell, and it is curious to note at this present 
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time, when Dr. Pusey’s criticism of the pretensions to catho- 
licity of the Lutheran churches’ has drawn attention to the 
Swedish communion, that Svedberg and Bishop Fell talked 
much about ‘ecclesiastical union,’ but came to no more definite 
conclusion than that ‘it could never be effected save by the hand 
‘of God, prayer, and a peaceful mind.’ After his return he 
made rapid progress in the royal favour, to which he became in- 
troduced through his position as chaplain to the King’s Regiment 
of Cavalry Life Guards, his duties as such giving him opportu- 
nity to assist the Court chaplain. A country living, a theologi- 
cal professorship, and the Deanery of Upsala, followed in quick 
succession from royal patronage. Unlike the general type of 
clients upon courtly favour, Svedberg set his face against the 
secularity and indifference of the clergy, and so became classed 
among the ‘ Pietists,’ as all were called who desired to see some 
spiritual life quicken the dry bones of the Lutheran ministry. 
In 1696 he lost his first wife, the mother of Emanuel. In the 
spring of 1697, he lost his first patron, Charles XI. The former 
loss he repaired in the autumn of the latter year. 

The hero of the north, the youthful Charles XII, turned out 
to be as good a friend of Jesper Svedberg as his father had been. 
An anecdote, highly characteristic of both patron and client, is 
related as follows :— | 


‘Military glory is the most expensive thing in the world, and Charles’s 
wars pinched poor Sweden dreadfully. The clergy were used to pay one-tenth 
of their incomes in taxes, but the king now demanded a second tenth. An 
exaction like this was felt very keenly, and some of the clergy laid their com- 
plaint before the Chapter of Upsala. The Archbishop, a gentle timid man, 
said the clergy ought really to suffer quietly, and wait for better times, and not 
embarrass the King when he was preparing for war. At this speech, up rose 
Svedberg, and replied, that if the clergy sought unfair relief, they ought to be 
admonished ; but if fair, the Chapter had no other choice than to lay their 
case before the King. ‘‘ Well,” said the other members of the Ty “7 
you are are bold enough, you had better go and see the King.” “ Bold I am,” 
replied Svedberg, “when duty prompts. Give me authority, and I will go to 
the King, confiding in God.” His offer was at once accepted. 

‘He started off to see Charles, and found him at Kungsér. He arrived 
on a Saturday, and found all busy preparing for a masquerade on Sunday. 
“Cannot you preach the masquerade out of the head of the King and his 
suite ?” he asked the astonished clergyman of the place. “Since you cannot, 
then I will try.” On Sunday Svedbefg occupied the pulpit, and delivered a 
sermon with his accustomed plainness and warmth, against the profanation of 
the Sabbath by such sports. “J fear,’ said he, “if the masquerade go on, 
Sweden will never forget the bloody shirts that will come out of this war.” 
To his joy the masquerade was abandoned ; whereon he remarks: “A zealous 
Samuel or Nathan is a means of welfare to any kingdom, whilst a smooth- 
tongued Uria works no end of evil.” 





’ See the Introductory Essay to the ‘ Essays on the Reunion of Christendom,’ in 
which Dr. Pusey makes repeated reference to an article that appeared in vol. xiii. 
ef this review,on ‘The Swedish Church. 
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‘ Svedborg sent his petition to the King, writing under his name, 1 Moses, 
xlvii. 22. “ What does that mean?” said Charles. “It will be his cypher,” 
said Count Piper. Some one looked at a Bible and read : “Only the land of 
the priests bought Joseph not; for the priests had a portion assigned them 
by Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them: wherefore 
they sold not their lands.” Then said Charles, “ Let the clergy alone, and 
let them be taxed no more than before.” With this decision, Svedberg re- 
turned in triumph to his brethren in Upsala.’— Vol i. p. 20. 


Courage, under whatever form it displayed itself, had a fasci- 
nation for Charles XII., and Svedberg’s bold behaviour in the 
matter of the tithes and the masquerade won his lasting favour. 
In 1702 he was appointed Bishop of Skara. 

Some cor:espondence has appeared lately in the columns of 
the Guardian, respecting the political position of the Swedish 
Church, and the extent to which the State exercises control over 
the clergy; and it is curious to observe that the champion of 
the Swedish communion in that controversy is Mr. Svedberg, 
chaplain of the Swedish Embassy in London. Let his redoubt- 
able namesake (and, for aught we know, ancestor) the Bishop of 
Skara, be heard in evidence :— 


‘The Bishopric of Skara did not in the least buy off Svdberg’s importu- 
nities, or make hima bit more courtly. Charles’s wild and terrible wars every 
year pinched Sweden barder and herder in men and money. Asa proof of 
the extremity to which he was reduced, he issued a decree that every rector 
of a parish should fit out a dragoon, and every curate a foot suldicr. This 
Svedberg thought a cruel infliction, and he says: “I took courage unto 
myself, and seeking the help of Gud, sat down and wrote to Charles XIT. 
then in Poland, a mighty serious and powerful letter, dated 21st December, 
1705.” He told the King that the clergy were as willing as any of his people 
to help him to their utmost in his wars, and they oe | desired to be dealt 
with equitably; but the equipment of dragoons and soldiers they found 
intolerable. “If the least thing is wanting in their accoutrements, a clergy- 
man has to hear and swallow hard words, scoffs, and suubbing at the mus- 
tering table, whilst peasants and others stand by grinning and shewing their 
white teeth. Hence the priesthood is brought into contempt, the Holy 
Ghost is angered, and pastors lose control over their flocks.” He then de- 
scribes how pitilessly the men-servants of parsons are carried off for soldiers, 
so that they have to gather sticks in the woods, plough, thresh corn, clean 
out stables, and perform other menial services. I have myself seen grey- 
headed servants of the Lord driving oxen at the plough, until they dropped 
down with fatigue, and remained lying on the ground. The clergy are forced 
to think more of guns, swords, and carbines, than of the Word of God, and have 
to waste their time in galloping about to musterings and reviews. Poor curates 
cannot buy the books their duties require; they have no decent broad-cloth 
coats and cloaks, but go about in plain home-spun, and some bave had to borrow 
money at usury, and even to sell their bibles, in order to rig out a soldier.” 
He then reminds the King of his pious childhood, of the help God has given 
him in battle, even as He did to heroes of old, like Joshua, Gideon, and David, 
and quotes Ezra vii. 24. “Also we certify you, that touching any of the 
priests and Levites, sirgers, porters, Nethenims, or ministers of this house of 
God, it shall not be lawful to impose toll, tribute, or custom, upon them ;” 
prayiug him to exempt in like manner the Lord’s priests from recruiting and 
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equipping dragoons and soldiers; for he may be assured that men so provided 
can never come to any luck in battle. 

‘This letter he read to the Chapter of Skara, and asked them to sign it, 
but they demurred, fearing to give offence to the King. “What have we to 
fear?” he pleaded; ‘‘ we can be no worse than snubbed, and that will be the 
end of it.” After much persuasion the whole Chapter signed the letter. 

‘Charles wrote home to afford the clergy whatever relief was possible, but 
as all the clergy were not led on by consummate grumblers like Svedberg, 
nothing was taken from their burdens. He had two dragoons saddled on 
him, although by order of the King he was exempt, being a sufferer by the 
Upsala fire. “ But,” says he, “I paid and said nothing, tor charity beareth 
all things, and sceketh not her own.” ’—Vol. i. p. 23. 


And now, in the course of much interesting matter respecting 
the Bishop of Skara and his busy life of church building and 
school reforming, of writing a Swedish grammar, of casting out 
devils, and effecting cures by solemn adjuration (for the practical 
Bishop had not altogether dropped his acquaintance with the 
spiritual world), the name of his son Emanuel comes more and 
more into notice. In 1709 he graduated Ph.D., and in the fol- 
lowing year he set forth on his travels, for permission to do 
which his father had ‘made most humble prayer to the King’s 
* Royal Majesty.’ In fact the Royal Majesty was unconscion- 
ably teased by the Bishop on behalf of his promising son Emanuel. 


Letter upon letter was despatched from Brunsbo, the episcopal 


residence, to Charles XII., praying the ‘Most Mighty King, 
most Gracious Lord,’ to take favourable notice of the young 
hopeful. The king, with all Europe for his enemy, had plenty 
to think of without giving ear to the persistent importunity of 
the pushing Bishop; and though Svedberg left no stone un- 
turned to catch the royal attention—for he applied through the 
Lord Lieutenant Pfiff, as well as by direct solicitation—no 
attention was, for some time, vouchsafed, neither was Emanuel 
put into a wy nor were he and his brothers and brothers- 
in-law ennobled, as the anxious father had begged they might 
be, for the present. But begging, if it only be kept up, seldom 
fails of its reward. In 1716, Emanuel was made Assessor in the 
College of Mines, an office for which his general scientific know- 
ledge and talent, as well as his special study of mineralogy, 
eminently qualified him. This brought him into close intimacy 
with Charles XII., to whose mental power he bears high testi- 
mony. Amongst other examples of the king’s aptitude for 
learned and scientific pursuits, he mentions his method for super- 
seding the denary system of arithmetic—a method which served 
to display considerable ingenuity in the framer, but which was 
far too complicated for practical purposes, in fact a clever puzzle. 
Charles had so high an opinion of mathematics that he declared 
that he who had made no progress in them, did not deserve to 
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be considered a rational man, ‘ a sentiment,’ exclaims the courtly 
Assessor of Mines, ‘truly worthy of a king.’ This point. we 
may leave Charles XII. and Emanuel Swedenborg to fight out 
with Sir William Hamilton in the spirit-world; but, having 
regard to Swedenborg’s mathematical acquirements, and to the 
extraordinary pretensions he subsequently made to marvellous 
spiritual experiences, we cannot refrain from alluding to that 
section of Hamilton’s Essay upon the ‘ Study of Mathematics,’ in 
which he argues that mathematics induce credulity, and wherein 
he quotes this remark of Dugald Stewart’s, ‘ In the course of 
* my own experience, I never met with a mathematician who was 
* not credulous to a fault ;’ and again: ‘It is a certain fact that, 
‘in mathematicians who have confined their studies to mathe- 
* matics alone, there has often been observed a proneness to that 
‘species of religious enthusiasm in which imagination is the 
‘ prominent element, and which, like a contagion, is propagated 
‘in a crowd,’ ! 

In December 17th, 1718, Svedberg and his son lost their 
royal patron: a cannon-ball killed Charles XII. while superin- 
tending the siege of the fortress of Frederickshall in Norway. 
He was succeeded by his sister, Ulrika Eleonora, who, during 
the brief period she held the government, granted the Bishop's 
oft-repeated petition, and ennobled his family, on which occasion 
Emanuel’s name was changed from Svedberg to Swedenborg. 
This act of ennoblement has often been misinterpreted as though 
it conferred a title upon the subject. Hence we find Sweden- 
borg called Baron or Count. But all that was done by it 
was to give him a seat in the House of nobles in the Swedish 
Diet, which consisted of upwards of two thousand heads of 
noble families. ‘The Queen soon resigned the sovereign power 
to her husband Frederick, Landgrave of Hesse Cassel. The 
despotism of the Charleses, but especially of Charles XII, who 
had oppressed Sweden beyond endurance, in order to carry on 
the wars, which his insatiable ambition and lust for military 
glory had involved him in, determined the Diet to put limits to 
the royal prerogative. The Bishop maintained the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings, and resisted, though ineffectually, 
the measures of the Diet. His opposition naturally provoked 
reflections upon the advantages he and his family had derived 
from royal favour, and insinuations of selfish motives for the line 
he took up. But although ‘a royalist in politics, he was so far 
from being complaisant as a courtier, that he gave offence by his 
plain and blunt letters of advice. 

In 1820 the Bishop’s second wife died, and in the same year 


1 ‘Discussions on Philosophy, &c. by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Second 
edition, p. 303. 
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he married a third, he himself being in his sixty-seventh year. 
There is little more to be said of Jasper Svedberg, Bishop of 
Skara. The substantial success of himself, his family, and 
whatever else he was interested in—the Swedish Church and 
Swedish monarchy included—absorbed all his energies. The 
vein of ‘ spiritualism’ which runs through his talk and letters is 
an incongruity, for a less sentimental and more matter-of-fact 
man of business could not easily be found. All his marriages 
were contracted on avowed motives of prudence; and his advice 
to his sons was to marry good women with fortunes. Though 
of poor parentage, he contrived to amass considerable property. 
He was a fair specimen of that ‘ sterner stuff’ of which ambition, 
to be successful, must be made. He was a pietest, but of such 
a sort as left his sagacious practical mind free and clear to do 
the judicious and safe thing. An anecdote told of Bishop Wilson 
of Calcutta—how at a public meeting, when things were going 
against his wishes, he quashed the proceedings by moving an 
adjournment ‘for further deliberation and prayer ’—illustrates 
the type of mind of which he and the Bishop of Skara were 
examples. In short, Svedberg was one of those men—and the 
world is officered in its high places pretty extensively by them— 
who, made of useful wearing material, combine the greatest 
amount of personal goodness and respectability with the largest 
measure of worldly success. He knew and practised the art of 
‘getting on’ to perfection. He died in 1735, at the age of 
eighty-two. 

And now that we have come to the end of Bishop Svedberg’s 
life, we must, in candour, confess that we have got through the 
most agreeable portion of this book. Although we have advanced 
no further than page 113 of the first volume, yet the hundreds 
of pages that lie before us do not contain so much entertaining 
matter as that which we have already culled. In following the 
Bishop, we were made acquainted with events and persons of 
some general interest. The internal affairs of Sweden, both 
political and ecclesiastical, were opened up to us, and we were 
presented with a picture of the times, as well as a portrait of 
the man. Henceforward, however, we shall have to follow the 
career of a man who lived so secluded from the outer world, 
that his name is not connected with a single event of public 
importance, and who had so little of social adhesiveness in his 
character, that not a single person is mentioned who could be 
called his friend. But we must take courage, and go forward. 

The next year after his father’s death, Swedenborg put a 
deputy into his office of assessorship, and gave him half the 
salary. Thus set free from official duties, and with a good 
income derived from his father and step-mother, he set out upon 
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his travels in Europe. He was now forty-eight years of age, 
and had not as yet made any distinctive position for himself. 
His time had been spent partly in travel, partly in engineering, 
partly in working out philosophical and scientific theories, and 
publishing them to the world. Among his engineering feats, 
the most noteworthy was his invention of carriages on which he 
wheeled ‘two galleys, five large boats, and a sloop, overland 
‘from Stromstadt to Idorfjol, a distance of fourteen miles.’ 
Under cover of these vessels, ‘ the king was enabled to transport, 
‘on pontoons, heavy artillery under the walls of Frederickshall.’ 
The king wished him to go with him on the Norwegian cam- 
paign, but he managed to get himself excused, for which he was 
heartily glad, not being fired with any particular ambition to 
endure the hardships and perils which none could avoid who 
joined Charles XII. in war. 

In philosophy, Emanuel Swedenborg took John Christian Wolf 
for his master—or rather, we should say he claimed him for his 
confrere, for his great work, ‘Opera Philosophica et Mineralia,’ 
in three volumes, folio, was published before his admiration for 
Wolf had been excited. It was in 1734, on his return home- 
wards from Leipsic, as he passed through Hesse Cassel to inspect 
its mines, that he became personally acquainted with the philo- 
sopher whom Frederick William of Prussia did the honour of 
persecuting. His appreciation of Wolf may be gathered from 
the following fragment :— 


‘A comparison of the “* Ontology” and “ The General Cosmology” of 
Christian Wolf with my Principia.’ 


‘1 wish to institute a comparison between my “ Principia” and the rules of 
Metaphysics, with a view to enable me in some measure to judge of the 
foundations upon which. my philosophy and theory repose, and whether their 
eh are geometrically and metaphysically true, or the reverse. There is no 

etter source for this test than the “Cosmology ” of the learned Christian Wolf, 
who may be justly styled a true philosopher, since he has drawn out the ‘prin- 
ciples of a true philosophy with unwearied care, scrutiny and elaboration, and 
teaches them metaphysically, and in the most regular order, and at the same 
time scientifically and by experiment. Let us see then whether there be 
consent between us, or any dissent. 

‘In rational philosophy Wolf treats admirably of the mode of philosophizing. 
“The liberty of philosophizing,” says he, “should de allowed to those who 
philosophize in a philosophical manner, and from this concession no danger 
need be apprehended either for religion, virtue, or the state.” Again he says, 
** Without liberty in philosophy, progress in knowledge is impossible.” And 
further, “A place must be granted in philosophy to philosophical hypothesis, 
inasmuch as they prepare the way for discovering real truth.” And again, “ If 
any one philosophize in a philosophical manner, he has no need to refute 
opposite opinions.” ’—Vol. i. p. 81. 


Wolf and Swedenborg were alike, not only in their philoso- 
phical views but also in their unreasonable voluminousness in 
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propounding them. They both seemed to assume that whatever 
they thought must be committed to writing, and that whatever 
they wrote was worthy of appearing in print. Wolf’s works 
have long since been consigned to the rubbish-heap of literature; 
and if Swedenborg’s philosophical writings have not borne them 
company, it is only because the indiscriminate admiration of 
his religious disciples has given to whatever proceeded from his 
pen a longevity out of all proportion to their merit, and perfectly 
irrespective of the oblivion into which they have fallen in the 
republic of letters. It ought, however, to be remarked that the 
first of the three folios above referred to, bearing the title, 
‘Principia Rerum Naturalium sive Novorum Tehtaminum Phe- 
nomena Mundi Elementaris Philosophice Explicandi,’ is the 
volume in which Swedenborg bears Wolf company. The other 
two volumes are scientific works upon mineralogical and metal- 
lurgical subjects, concerning which he was well qualified to 
speak as an expert. These portly tomes, however, are only a 
portion of the publications which his teeming pen sent forth 
before the period of his father’s death, at which we have let 
fall for a moment the thread of his biography, and at which we 
will now resume it. 

After giving extracts from his journal of his travels in Holland, 
France, and Italy, Mr. White makes these remarks, from which 


the reader may obtain some idea of the ceaseless activity of 
Swedenborg’s mind .— 


‘ This is a very meagre summary of seven years, but there is nothing more 
known from the summer of 1736 to the summer of 1743; to the latter date 
we shall recur by and by. From the mass of writing he produced in these 
years, we conclude that he spent his time in the study of the works of the 
best anatomists, attended lectures, and got into dissecting rooms whenever he 
had an opportunity. In his “ Itinerary” he makes very few references to his 
studies. On the 2lst of July, 1736, he notes that he is reading and making 
extracts from Wolt’s “ Cosmology” and “Ontology.” On the 6th of September, 
in Paris, we find him meditating a treatise to prove that “The Soul of Wisdom 
lies in the acknowledgment and knowledge of the Deity;” and on the next 
day a second treatise, setting forth, that “It is now time to proceed from facts 
to the exploration of Nature.” On the 10th and 11th of September he states, 
that he is working at the outlines of a book, “ De anni genere,” the nature of 
which, from the title, it is difficult to make out; literally it means “On the 
Kind or Nature of the Year,” and has been supposed to be a work on the 
settlement of the question respecting the new and old style of the calendar. 
At this time he was still pondering on the subjects treated in his “ Principia,” 
for on the 4th of October, recording a visit to the gardens of the Tuileries, le 
adds, “ My walk was exceedingly pleasant to day; I was meditating on the 
forms of the particles of the atmospheres.” With the notice of the completion 
of his work at Venice, 9th August, 1738, these comprise all the references to 
his literary !abours in his “ Itinerary.” '—Vol. i. p. 121. 


On the next page, Mr. White says to his readers, ‘Let us 
‘now look over the books Swedenborg has printed.’ For our 
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art, we beg to be excused, at least from looking over them again 
in company with our readers. We have looked over them by our- 
selves, and we cannot face a repetition of the task. Swedenborg 
quotes in one of his books the following sentence from Locke: 
‘Perhaps if ideas and words were distinctly weighed and duly 
‘considered, they would afford us another sort of logic and critic 
‘than what we have hitherto been acquainted with.’ The dis- 
tinct weighing and due consideration of words and ideas, were 
mental exercises to which Swedenborg gave very slight atten- 
tion. He rambled on, making his pen effuse his thoughts over 
sheet upon sheet of paper, with all redundancy, looseness, and 
tautology of expression. This is to be regretted, for his books, 
up to this time (namely, 1745, when he was in his fifty-fifth 
year), had substance in them, and if they had been properly 
squeezed, they would have presented some solid matter worthy 
of study. Mr. White’s compendious presentation of them shows 
this, and the reader will do well to peruse what he has to say 
about them. One piece of advice, however, we must tender 
him: he must be prepared for the greatest extravagances and 
oddities that his fancy can picture, related in the most unim- 
passioned, prosaic, not to say dull, style of matter-of-fact narra- 
tive. How Adam was hatched of an egg laid by a tree, the 
branches of which suckled him; how Adam kissed an egg borne 
by an apple-tree, and how Eve came out of this egg, and was 
watched over by celestial essences—these and many other sober 
truths and incontestable facts are related by this straightforward 
and veracious historian of nature—and, gentle reader, they are 
all related in Latin! 

We have arrived at the end of Part I. of Mr. White’s book, 
which part he labels ‘ Education, Business, Philosophy.’ We 
have seen that Swedenbberg’s education was the best his country 
could give him, and no bad one either; that his business was 
that of an assessor of mines; and that his philosophy was that 
of Wolf, except so much of it as was his own; and of what 
his own was we have had a very pretty illustration in eggs. 
Now we have reached that point at which, to use the language 
of his biographer and admirer, ‘Swedenborg waits to take our 
‘hands, and lead us behind the curtain, which screens the outer 
‘and lower from the inner and upper world.’ Part II., upon 
which we are about to enter, is entitled, ‘ Spirit-seeing and 
Theology.’ Before entering, however, we must say a few words 
in explanation of the line we shall adopt in dealing with the 
subject before us. With ‘spirit-seeing’ and ‘spiritualism’ we 
do not intend to meddle in this article. If our readers attach so 
much importance to Swedenborg’s assertion that he saw spirits, 
as to think themselves bound to make up their minds to believe 
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or disbelieve him, they are at liberty to do so. For our part, we 
do not consider his assertions so important. We do not feel in 
the least concerned to say that his statements are false or true. 
To use the well-worn phrase, there are three courses open, to 
those who feel they must come to a decision with regard to 
Swedenborg and his spirit-seeing: either they may believe him 
and his statements; or they may believe him, but not his 
statements; or they may believe neither him nor his state- 
ments; and there we leave him and them, for that matter. 
Next, as regards Swedenborg’s theology. We have no intention 
of dealing with it as theology. Indeed, we are not quite satis- 
fied that such a thing as Swedenborg’s theology exists, or has 
existed. It is true that people have associated themselves into 
a sect, and have made out a sort of theology, and presented it to 
Swedenborg, or his ghost, as a post-mortem testimonial of their 
admiration for him. ‘This sect is commonly called Sweden- 
borgian, but it is only fair to say that its members call them- 
selves the ‘ New Church,’ and spurn the other title as a nick- 
name. However, for the matter of that, so do the Irvingites ; 
yet the world persists in calling the ‘Catholic and Apostolic 
Church’ people Irvingites, and will continue to call the ‘ New 
Church’ people Swedenborgians. But we have to do with 
Swedenborg, and not with Swedenborgianism, or the ‘New 
Church.’ 

We are introduced to the spiritual portion of Swedenborg’s 
life by this passage: ‘ Not without many signs and presages did 
‘ the spiritual -world open to Swedenborg. From his childhood, 
‘when on his knees at prayer, his breath was curiously holden 
‘ within him, and strange rays of light from the sun of another 
‘country from time to time had broken through his darkness,’ 
This peculiarity in his respiration has been already noticed in 
the early part of Mr. White’s book, and some scientific expla- 
nation is attempted in the following paragraph, which occurs in 
Mr. White’s summary of the Gconomia Regni Animalis :— 


‘The brain pulsates and propels the animal spirits through the nerves, just 
as the heart does the red blood bred in the stomach. What the heart is to 
the arterial and venous circulation, the brain is to the nervous. Each of the 
spherules of the cortical substance is a little heart, prefixed to its fibre, and 
by a perpetual systole and diastole does its work. 

‘In this work the brain is assisted by the lungs. Between the pulsations of 
the one and the respirations of the other, there is a perfect accord. The pecu- 
liarity of Swedenborg’s own breathing probably directed his attention to the 
intimate relation between the brain and the lungs. He had from childhood 
been used to sink into depths of thought, in which, while his brain paused, his 
lungs lay still. The state was a kind of trance, which after middle life deve- 
loped into a prodigious faculty. Any one, who pays attention to his owa 
thoughts and seathieen, will quickly observe how intimately they correspond. 
As often as the brain is intent and thinking deeply, it will be noticed that the 
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lungs rest inactive ; when the brain is exhilarated and joyous, that the lungs 
expand and inhale great gusts of air; when the brain collapses with fear, that 
the lungs do the same; and when the brain is disturbed with anger, that the 
lungs gulp in the air in quick mouthfuls. All know the meaning of the deep 
sigh of care, which is only a great breath inspired and expired after a pro- 
longed thought. The sympathy between the brain and the lungs is perfect.’ 
—Vol. i, p. 139. 


Swedenborg, in his ‘ Spiritual Diary,’ thus describes the fore- 
shadowing of his ‘ spiritualistic’ experiences. He writes, it will 
be observed, in the third person about himself—a common prac- 
tice with him :— 


‘For many years before his mind was opened, and he was enabled to speak 
with spirits, there were not only dreams ivforming him of the matters that 
were written, but also changes of state when he was writing, and a peculiar 
extraordinary light in the writings. Afterwards, there were many visions 
when his eyes were shut ; light miraculously given ; spirits influencing him as 
sensibly as if they touched his bodily senses; temptations, also, from evil 
spirits, almost overwhelming him with horror; fiery lights; words spoken in 
early morning, and many similar eveuts. —Vol. i. p. 195. 


But of the actual transition from philosophy to spiritualism, 
the full account is to be found in a very strange document, 
which was discovered in 1858, and which competent judges have 
decided to be a diary kept by Swedenborg between 1743 and 
1744. This was published by the royal librarian at Stockholm, 
but ‘only ninety-nine copies were printed, on account of the 
obscene nature of some of the entries.’ An expurgated trans- 
lation from the Swedish into English has appeared under the 
title of ‘The Dreams.! Mr. White gives large extracts from 
this precious volume. We shall present the first extract as a 
specimen, and leave the reader to form his own opinion as 
to whether any gold can be washed out of such dirt and 
rubbish :— 

THE BEGINNING OF VISIONS. 

. Dreamed of my youth and the Gustavian family. 

. In Venice, of the beautiful palace. 

. In Sweden, of the white cloud in Heaven. 

. In Leipsie, of one that lay in boilmg water. 

. Of one that tumbled with a chain into the deep. 

. Of the king, who gave away so precious a thing in a peasant’s hut. 

. Of one who wished me to travel. 

. Of my delights during the night. I wondered that nothing more was 
left me to do for my renown, so far as 1 could see. Also that I had no 
desire for women, as | had had all through my life. 

‘9. How I was in waking ecstacies nearly all the time. 

‘10. How I withstood the Spirit. How I then favoured it. . 





1 Some extracts from this Journal of the Spirit-seer, and ten thousand times 
more filthy, were printed in an English pamphlet which was published some years 
ago by a Swedenborgian, in connexion with some legal proceedings, not very 
creditable to that community. 
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‘11. How I found that since I had come to the Hague my interest aud 
self-love in my own work had subsided. I myself wondered much at this. 

‘ How my inclination for women, which had been my strongest passion, so 
suddeniy ceased. 

‘ How through all the time I had a sound sleep in the nights, which was 
more than kind. 

*‘ How my ecstacies were before and after sleep. My clear thoughts about 
things. 

‘How I resisted the power of the Holy Spirit, and what then happened. 
How I saw hideous specires without life, fearfully shrouded, and moving in 
their shrouds; also an animal, which attacked me, but not the child. . . . 

‘ How a woman lay herself at my side, as if I were awake. I wished to know 
who she was. She spoke softly. She said she was pure, but she had a bad 
smell. I believe she was my Guardian Angel, because there the temptation 
began.’— Vol. i. p. 200. 


This is a sort of catalogue of visions, after which the quo- 
tations from the ‘ Book of Dreams’ are given under dates, in 
this form :—‘ 1744. March 24 x 25.’ meaning by the numbers 
the night between the days. 

These elegant extracts occupy nineteen pages of Mr. White’s 
book, and ‘then we are told an anecdote of the great dreamer, 
which the uninitiated might profanely regard as an account of 
how a madman went mad. The anecdote is told in the words 
of one Brockmer, with whom Swedenborg was lodging, in 
Fetter-lane, at the time of the event. It is a long story, but 
there is no way of shortening it, and it cannot well be 
omitted :— 


‘One evening, when I was in a coffee-house, the maid ran in to call me 
home, saying that something strange must have happened to Mr. Swedenborg. 
She had several times knocked at his door, without his answering or opening it. 

‘Upon this I went home, and knocked at his door, and called him by name. 
He then jumped out of bed, and I asked him if he would not allow the servant 
to enter and make his bed? He answered, “No,” and desired to be left 
alone, for he had a great work on hand. 

‘This was about nine in the evening. Leaving his door and going upstairs, 
he rushed up after me, making a fearful appearance. His hair stood upright, 
and he foamed round the mouth. He tried to speak, but could not utter his 
thoughts, stammering long before he could get out a word. 

* At last he said that he had something to confide to me privately, namely, 
that he was Messiah, that he was come to be crucified for the Jews, and that I 
(since be spoke with difficulty) should be his spokesman, and go with him to- 
morrow to the synagogue, there to preach His word. 

‘He continued, “ I know you are an honest man, for I am sure you love the 
Lord, but I fear you believe me not.” 

‘I now began to be afraid, and considered a long time ere I replied. At last 
I said: “ You are Mr. Swedenborg, a somewhat aged mun, and, as you tell me, 
have never taken medicine. Wherefore, I think some of the right sort would 
do you good. Dr. Smith is near; he is your friend and mine, let us go to 
him, and he will give you something fitted for your state. Yet I shall make 
this bargain with you—If the at appears to me, and delivers the message 


you mention, I shall obey the same; if not, you shall go with me to Dr. Smith 
in the morning.” 
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‘He told me several times the angel would appear to me, whereupon we took 
leave of each other, and went to bed. 

‘In expectation of the angel I could not sleep, but lay awake the whole 
night. My wife and children were at the same time very ill, which increased 
my anxiety. I rose about five o’clock in the morning. 

‘As soon as Mr. Swedenborg heard me move overhead, he jumped out of 
bed, threw on a gown, and ran in the greatest haste up to me, with his night- 
cap half on his head, to receive the news about my call. 

‘I tried by several remarks to prepare his excited mind for my answer. He 
foamed, and cried again and again. “But how—how—how?” Then I re- 
minded him of our agreement to go to Dr. Smith. At this he asked me 
straight down, “ Came not the vision?” I answered, “No; and now I sup- 
pose you will go with me to Dr. Smith.” He replied, “I will not go to 
any doctor.” 

‘He then spoke a long while to himself. At last he said: “I am now as- 
sociating with two spirits, one on the right hand, and the other on the left. 
One asks me to follow you, for you are a good fellow ; the other says I ought 
to have nothing to do with you, because you are good for nothing.” 

‘I answered, “ Believe neither of them, but let us thank God, who has given 
us power to believe in His word.” 

‘He then went down siairs to his room, but returned immediately, and 
spoke, but so confusedly that he could not be understood. I began to be 
frightened, suspecting that he might have a penknife or other instrument to 
hurt me. In my fear I addressed him seriously, requesting him to walk down 
stairs, as he had no business in my room. 

‘Then Mr. Swedenborg sat down in a chair, and wept like a child, and said, 
“ Do you believe that [ will do you any harm?” I also began to weep. It 
commenced to rain very hard, 

* After this | dressed. When I came down I found Mr. Swedenborg also 
dressed, sitting in an arm-chair, with a great stick in his hand, and the door 
open. _He called, “ Come in, come in,” and waved the stick. I wanted to get 
a coach, but Mr. Swedenborg would not accompany me. 

‘I then went to Dr. Smith, Mr. Swedenborg’s intimate friend, and told him 
what had happened, and asked also that he would receive Mr. Swedenborg 
into his house. He had, however, no room for him, but engaged apartments 
for him with Mr. Michael Carr, wig-maker, in Warner-street, Coldbath-fields, 
three or four houses from his own, 

‘ Whilst I was with Dr. Smith, Mr. Swedenborg went to the Swedish Envoy, 
but was not admitted, it being post day. Departing thence, he pulled off his 
clothes, and rolled himself in very deep mud in agutter. Then he distributed 
money from his pockets among the crowd which had gathered. 

‘In this state some of the footmen of the Swedish Envoy chanced to see 
him, and brought him to me very foul with dirt. I told him that a good quarter 
had been taken for him near Dr. Smith, and asked him if he was willing to 
live there. He answered, “Yes.” I sent for a coach, but Mr. Swedenborg 
would walk, and with the help of two men, he reached his new lodging. 

‘Arrived there, he asked for a tub of water and six towels, and entering 
one of the inner rooms, locked the door, and, spite of all entreaties, would 
not open it. In fear lest he should hurt himself, the door was forced, when 
_ he was discovered washing his feet, and the towels all wet. He asked for 
six more. 

‘I then went home, and left six men as guards over him. Dr. Smith 
visited him, and administered some medicine, which did him much good. 

‘I went to the Swedish Envoy, told him what had happened, and required 
that Mr. Swedenborg’s fooms in my house might be sealed. The Envoy was 
infinitely pleased with my kindness to Mr. Swedenborg, thanked me very nruch 
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for all my trouble, and assured me that the sealing of Mr. Swedenborg’s 
chambers was unnecessary, as he had heard well of me, and had in me perfect 
confidence. 

‘ After this I continued to visit Mr. Swedenborg, who at last had only one 
keeper. He many times avowed his gratitude for the trouble I had with him. 
He would never leave the tenet, however, that he was Messiah. 

‘One day, when Dr. Smith had given him a laxative, he went out into the 
fields, and ran about so fast that his keeper could not follow him. Mr, Swe- 
denborg sat down on a stile and laughed. When his man came near him, he 
rose and ran to another stile, and so on. 

‘When the dog-days began, he became worse and worse. Afterwards I 
associated very little with him. Now and then we met in the streets, and I 
always found he retained his former opinion.’+-Vol. i. p. 222. 


Wesley gave the following condensed version of this story, 
in the Arminian Magazine for 1783 :— 


‘Many years ago the Baron came over to England, and lodged at one Mr. 
Brockmer’s, who informed me (and the same information was given me by Mr. 
Mathesius, a very serious Swedish clergyman, both of whom were alive when 
1 left London, and, I suppose, are so still), that while he was in his house he 
had a violent fever, in the height of which. being totally delirious, he broke 
from Mr. Brockmer, ran into the street stark naked, proclaimed himself the 
Messiah, and rolled himself in the mire. I suppose he dates from this time 
his admission into the society of angels. From this time we are undoubtedly 
to date that peculiar species of insanity which attended him, with scarce any 
intermission, to the day of his death.’—Vol. i. p. 229. 


Mr. White is mightily indignant with Wesley on acount of 
this version of a tale which had been printed in full, according 
to Mathesius’ report, in the same magazine three years before, 
and exclaims, ‘Can anything be more discreditable to Wesley’s 
veracity, than this second story?’ We must confess that we 
are unable to see wherein Wesley’s credit for truthfulness is so 
injured by this second narative. Wesley is pretty correct in 
his facts, though rather inaccurate in his arrangement of them. 
But perhaps what really arouses Mr. White’s indignation is the 
opinion which Wesley draws from the facts. Let us, however, 
mediate in this serious quarrel, and let us propose to change 
‘insanity’ to ‘madness,’ and then offer, for the consolation of 
offended Swedenborgians, the sentiment of the Stoics: ‘ Furor 
in sapientem cadere potest, non potest insania.’ For our part, 
we deem it no disparagement to a man to be called mad, and, 
having regard to the history of illustrious eccentrics, (in which 
noble company we are ready to do honour to Swedenborg, by 
enrolling his name), we think it amounts to a canon, that wise 
men go mad, and fools are set to keep them. 

The event took place in 1743. In 1745 Swedenborg returned 
to Stockholm. He took to learning Hebrew—a great task for 
a man fifty-seven years of age, and one bespeaking strong mental 
resolution, and the vigour of intellectual youth. In 1747 he 
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applied to the king to allow him to retire from his office as 
assessor, which request Frederick granted, together will full pay 
asa pension. Thenceforward Swedenborg devoted himself to 
his ‘spiritual’ intimacies and revelations, and to the gigantic 
literary toil which the record of their results involved. No 
better guide in exploring the vast field over which that toil 
extended can he found than this book of Mr. White’s. Setting 
on one side his belief in Swedenborg and his mission, we feel, 
as we turn over his pages and ead the thread of narrative upon 
which he strings the fragments of Swedenborg’s life, and by 
which he connects his summaries of his works, that we have a 
faithful and intelligent witness before us, whose varied know- 
ledge gives interest to his evidence. 

Swedenborg published the first volume of his first theological 
work, the ‘Arcana Ceelestia’ in 1749, and completed it in eight 
quartos by 1756. We may here observe that he bore the whole 
cost of printing and publication out of his own well-filled pocket, 
for no publisher would share such a risk, and the impercipient 
public refused to do its part by purchasing the volumes. Lewis, 
of Paternoster Row, (for England, the asylum of discredited 
prophets as well as of exiled patriots, was chosen to receive the 
first rays of the new light), did all he could to push the book. 
The second volume was translated into English, and published 
in numbers of fifty-two quarto pages each, fur the moderate 
price of 8d. a number. But the effort was of no avail. 
Swedenborg’s works only attained such circulation as the author 
could make for them by giving them away. 

As the ‘Arcana Ceelestia’ is Swedenborg’s great ‘ spiritual’ 
work, and the Bible of his sect, it may be well to quote a sinall 
section of Mr. White’s account of it. Its title ran thus :— 
‘Arcana Celestia que in Scriptura Sacra, seu Verbo Domini, 
‘sunt detecta : Hic Primum que in Genesi, una cum mirabilibus 
‘que visa sunt in Mundo Spirituum, et in Colo Angelorum.’ 
‘Arcana Celestia que in Scriptura Sacra, seu Verbo Domini, 
‘sunt detecta: Hic que in Exodo,’ &c., and Mr. White begins 
by remarking :— 

‘Fight volumes quarto on Geuesis and Exodus make certainly an alarming 
appearance, but such is the “Arcana Celestia.” The purpose of the work is 
the exposition of the Iuner Meaning, or Spiritual sense of the sacred text, and 
verse by verse, word by word is methodically taken up, and each circum- 
stance assigned to some origin in the Human Mind, and thence in God. As 
is natural and allowable in a commentator, Swedenborg breaks perpetually 
into short and long digressions illustrative of his text, and deals with a 
numberless variety of questions in spiritual science. The bulk of his work 
is greatly increased by the insertion, between each chapter, of papers descrip- 
tive of his own angelic and diabolic experiences, of the constitution of Heaven, 
the World of Spirits, and Hell, and of the Theology of the Angels. The 
whole is written in bis customary diffuse style and with wearisome repetitions. 
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As was his practice he numbered his paragraphs in the “Arcana Coelestia ;” 
there are 10,837 ; some consisting of a few lines, and others of several pages, 
and like the chapters and verses of the Bible they prove very convenient for 
reference. 

‘Swedenborg published many works subsequent to the “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 
but there is little of value in them which may not be diffused over its multi- 
tudinous pages: indeed several are no more than reprints, abstracts, and 
compilations from its abundance. An extensive review of the “Arcana” might 
therefore serve as a compendious notice of Swedenborgian Philosophy; but the 
comfort of the reader will be best provided for, if, instead of dealing with so 
vast a matter in a single block, we break it into fragments by describing 
Swedenborg’s various publications in the order of their appearance; and by 
confining our attention in the present article to the speciality of the “ Arcana 
Celestia,” namely to its doctrine of Human History, and particularly of Jewish 
History.’—Vol. 1. p. 325. 


We must refer the reader to Mr. White for whatever else he 
may desire to know about Swedenborg’s ‘spiritual’ writings ; 
and we have the satisfaction of telling him that he could not 
have a more able and lucid epitomist. 

During the publication of the ‘Arcana’ Swedenborg chiefly 
dwelt in London. He had been intimate with the Moravians, 
of Fetter Lane, but fell out with them, (their solifidianism was 
hateful to his theological views) and wrote scurrilously of them 
in his ‘ spiritual’ works, giving a bad account of their condition 
and prospects in the spiritual world. This was his way of 
serving out religionists whom he disliked. The Jews suffer 
severely ; but what he says of the Quakers passes the bounds 
of common decency. We suppose that ‘seers’ have a special 
licence to say all manner of evil against obnoxious sects. 
Swedenborg, at any rate, took leave to put people of whom he 
— into hell, and report how devilishly they behaved 
there, 

In 1759 we find Swedenborg again in Sweden. On his way, 
at Gottenburg, he is said to have reported a fire that was at the 
time taking place at Stockholm, and to have given circum- 
stantial details, all which turned out to be true when the news 
came. This story, and another story of the clairvoyant type 
are related by Kant, to whom they had been told, on what, 
to him—a no mean critic of veracity—appeared trustworthy 
authority. But there is some difficulty about dates. We may 
also add that Kant, who is generally supposed to have 
demolished the philosophy of Wolf, with whom Swedenborg 
had the strongest sympathy, tackled the ‘Arcana Ceelestia,’ and 
Swedenborgians triumphantly assert that it baffled him. 

In 1761 Swedenborg took his seat as a member of the House 
of Nobles in the Swedish Diet, and Count Hépken, the 
premier of the day, testifies to his ability and sound sense. 
Three of his speeches are preserved ; the first was in support of 
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Hépken’s government, which of course Hépken would regard 
as self-evident wisdom ; the second is against absolute monarchy, 
and is filled with much declamation about the dangers to be 
apprehended from the insidious seductions of the ‘ Babylonian 
Whore,’—the Popish Religion,—not at all above the level of 
the common prejudices of the day; the third is on finance, and 
receives Count Hépken’s high commendation. 

From 1762 to 1764 Swedenborg probably was at Amsterdam, 
but nothing is known of his doings. In 1765 he was at home, 
and afterwards came to England. At Gottenburg he met one 
Dr. Beyer, who became a convert to his views. On reaching 
London, Swedenborg went to his bookseller to see how his 
works were selling, and was disgusted to find they were not 
selling at all. He accordingly resorts to his peculiar style of 
revenge, and produces from the spiritual world damaging 
accounts of certain English bishops. ‘The Three Frogs of the 
Apocalypse are made to subserve his spleen,—those very 
serviceable Frogs who have since lent themselves to Mr. E. B. 
Elliott’s theological prejudices,—unhappy creatures, ‘ every 
thing by turns, and nothing long!’ The amusing part of it is 
that King George II. over-hears from heaven Swedenborg’s 
conversation with the evil bishops. Our seer was a sad toady 
to royalty, and he puts many a princely scoundrel into celestial 
quarters. But though English bishops were indifferent to his 
spiritual pretensions, and would not read the copies of his 
books which he presented to them, an English priest,—one 
Thomas Hartley, rector of Winwick, Northamptonshire,— 
gave in his adhesion. He seems to have been a simple-minded, 
good man, who liked Swedenborg personally, and stuck to him 
and his doctrines without wavering, and without losing his 
preferment. There were a few other disciples in England, but 
Swedenborg never sought to gather a sect around him. His 
only desire was to obtain a hearing for his opinions in all the 
churches, 

In Sweden, however, something more actively hostile than 
indifference was shown towards his writings. Tis only nephew, 
Bishop Filenius, laid hands upon a boxful of copies of his 
‘ De Amore Conjugiali,’ and submitted the book to censure. It 
certainly was quite open to it, for some of the doctrines it 
propounds are very questionable morality, and such as no 
Christian can hesitate to condemn. This seizure led to nothing. 
But a prosecution was set on foot against two disciples, Beyer 
and Rosen, by Dean Ekeborn, of the Gottenburg Consistory. 
After much wrangling, in which Swedenborg took an angry 
part, the prosecution fell to the ground; and, beyond having the 
importation of his works into Sweden prohibited, this was all 
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the persecution he actually suffered. A plot, indeed, was laid 
by his nephew, Bishop Filenius, to seize him and put him into 
a madhouse; but Count Hépken forewarned him, and so 
frustrated the scheme. We quite agree with Mr. White, that, 
‘considering Swedenborg’s offences against established opinions, 
‘he got through life very easily.” But the fact may be 
accounted for: Swedenborg was not a clergyman; moreover in 
his wildest visions he took care to reserve heavenly places for 
great people. In fact, so pertinaciously had he proclaimed his 
acquaintance with the spiritual condition of princes, that he 
was actually consulted by a statesman with respect to a missing 
prince, John William of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeldt, who dis- 
appeared in 1745, ‘ without anyone knowing what had become 
‘of him. Nothing was said of his age or person. Swedenborg 
‘answered, that the Prince, after living twenty-seven years in 
‘the Spiritual World, was in a society to which he could not 
‘readily gain admission; that the angels had no knowledge of 
‘his state; and that the matter was not of sufficient importance 
‘to warrant an application to the Lord about it. ‘These excuses,’ 
as Mr. White very judiciously remarks, ‘may have been good, 
‘but it is provoking to observe how often Swedenborg seems to 
‘evade matter-of-fact inquiries, whilst profuse enough where he 
‘could not be checked.’ This circumstance reminds us that 
when our own Prince of Wales, returning from his visit to 
America, did not arrive at the time he was expected,—thereby 
causing much anxiety to the nation,—it was very pertinently 
asked through the newspapers why the clairvoyants did not come 
forward and give useful proof of their alleged spiritualistic 
powers, by giving the much desired information as to what had 
become of his Royal Highness; ‘but there was no voice, nor 
any to answer.’ 

There is little more to be said about the life of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. After the hubbub about his writings in Sweden 
he left his native land, never to return. He spent some time 
in Holland, and thence proceeded to London in 1771. On 
Christmas eve of that year he was stricken with apoplexy. He 
partially recovered from this attack. Towards the end of 
February, 1772, he wrote this remarkable letter to John 
Wesley :— 


*S1r,—I have been informed in the World of Spirits that you have a strong 
desire to converse with me. I shall be happy to see you, if you will favour me 
with a visit. EmanveL SwEpENBORG.’ 


Wesley wrote back that he was about to take a six months’ 
journey, but would wait upon him on his return to London. 
Swedenborg answered, ‘that the proposed visit would be too 
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‘late, as he should enter the Spiritual World on the 29th of 
‘the next month, March, never more to return. Wesley re- 
‘mained unmoved: he fulfilled his programme, and Sweden- 
‘borg his” Wesley returned to London on the 10th of 
October, and Swedenborg died on the 29th of March, 1772. So 
departed, in his eighty-fourth year, one of the most remarkable of 
the many religious eccentrics by whom the world has, from time 
to time, been perplexed. Of his habits and doings little is known, 
for he had no very intimate friends; he wrote very few letters, 
and the journals he kept were no more than dry records of what 
he saw in his travels, or else mysterious reports of his alleged 
intercourse with the spirit-world. From these scanty sources 
of information, we gather that Swedenborg’s private character 
was that of an amiable courteous gentleman; deeply religious, 
according to his own peculiar views of religion ; an inoffensive 
citizen; a severely temperate man, as regarded al! personal 
indulgence ;—in short, a highly respectable member of society, 
whose general conduct and bearing had nothing in it to excite 
either special admiration or censure. Yet, looking back upon 
his life as it is exhibited in these volumes, Swedenborg was a 
man about whom it is almost impossible to avoid starting hypo- 
theses to explain him. He was an oddity that must be accounted 
for. These hypotheses will vary, according to the bias of their 
framers, and their disposition to deal leniently or severely, 
seriously or flippantly, with the monstrosities (we use the 
word in no invidious sense—but, as one would say in physics, 
lusus nature) of religious growth. We cannot undertake to 
exhibit all conceivable hypotheses, but we will venture to state, 
very fairly, three which will most probably suggest themselves 
to ardinary minds. 

The first hypothesis is that of insanity. Setting aside his 
religious pretensions, there is nothing whatever in his general 
life and conduct to favour this view. He went through life and 
about his ordinary business in the most sober and unobtrusive 
manner. Religious monomania is the utmost that could be 
alleged against him, even by those who assume that he was a 
maniac. For the conclusion of general derangement, there is no 
true evidence exhibited ; and how far a person ought to be con- 
sidered to be generally deranged because he is found to be a 
monomaniac, is a question we do not pretend to solve. The 
remarkable Thwaites will-case is still fresh in public recollection, 
and they who desire to be informed upon this point had better 
look up the report of the trial in that cause. We will content 
ourselves with observing that the charge of madness is more 
readily made, and promises at first sight an easier solution of 
questions of idiosyncracy, than an investigation of the charge 
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generally justifies. It is a trite remark, that the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men: and side by side with it might be 
set another reflection—-to the effect, that the world knows not 
how much it owes to its madmen. ‘He is mad, sounds a 
crushing allegation ; but it often disappears under scrutiny, and 
fools are the most apt at bringing it forward. If horses could 
speak, we should frequently hear a three-legged jade try to ruin 
the character of a good horse by saying ‘he bolts.’ 

The next hypothesis is that Swedenborg was an impostor. 
He may have been an impostor, but we must confess that the 
evidence of his life goes against the supposition. An impartial 
judge would say that Swedenborg believed most deeply in him- 
self and his religious pretensions—that he certainly was the chief 
among his own dupes. The common motives of advantage are 
wanting to account for his imposture. His opinions were a 
source of loss, not profit, to him. The books in which he pro- 
mulgated them cost him large sums of money, little or none of 
which, as we have seen, ever returned to him from their sale. 
He indeed appears always in earnest when advancing his 
theories, and desirous that others should embrace them; but the 
strong personal anxiety in their success, which we should expect 
to find in an impostor, is not to be found in him. In his life- 
time his opinions made very little way—in fact, so far as 
obtaining credence, or even notice went, they were a signal 
failure. This would have been disappointing to an impostor ; 
but he manifests no disappointment—on the contrary, he bears 
it with equanimity. It is true that he was annoyed, because 
the English bishops would not read the books he sent them, and 
he also waxed wrathful when his nephew Filenius agitated 
against him; but these instances are sufficiently accounted for, 
without the hypothesis of imposture. We do not meet with any 
instance of his being chagrined because a person refused to 
accept his theories after having attended to them. From what 
we know of his personal intercourse with people, it does not 
appear that he ever made any strenuous efforts to win a convert: 
he seems rather indifferent about gaining disciples. There is, 
indeed, nothing in the mere facts of Swedenborg’s uneventful 
and tranquil life to test the question whether he was, or was 
not, an impostor. M. de Presseusé truly remarks: ‘ L’imposteur 
vit de son mensonge, et ne meurt pas pour lui! But as Swe- 
denborg had no need, from his ample means, to live by his 
religious opinions ; so, owing to the tolerant indifference with 
which they were received by the world, he was never called 
upon to suffer for them; consequently, in his case, there is a 


1 Vie de Jésus Christ, p. 161. 
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total absence of external proof either for or against the notion of 
imposture. 

The last hypothesis we shall adventure is that of a morbid 
desire for fame. This is even more hopeless to establish by the 
evidence of his life than the other two. His earlier and most 
remarkable theological works were published anonymously. He 
might, indeed, have been ambitious of that peculiar kind of 
reputation which is achieved in becoming a great unknown, and 
have craved the eccentric delight of hearing himself anxiously 
inquired after. If it were so, he certainly missed his mark. 
Until he made himself known by putting his name on the title- 
pages of his books, he was simply unknown, without being 
great. Moreover, he enjoyed sufficient distinction, both social 
and scientific, in his own country, to satisfy any reasonable 
ambition. 

With regard to Swedenborg’s theology, we have already 
declined to take it in hand. We have neither space nor ineli- 
nation for the task; and we shall content ourselves with making 
these few superficial observations according to what has struck 
us in the perusal of Mr. White’s book. He appears to have 
knocked his head against a good many heresies, ancient and 
modern—a good many more than we care to specify; but there 
are three salient points standing out from the mass of his 
opinicns, which touch theology in general. Two are of a nega- 
tive, and one is of an affirmative, character. The two former 
are protests—the one against tripersonalism, the other against 
solifidianism, as he and his followers affect to call the belief in 
three Persons, in the ever-blessed Trinity, and the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith alone. We shall not attempt to explain 
the grounds of his objection to tripersonalism, beyond observing 
that in Swedenborg’s mind three Persons could mean nothing 
else than three Gods—tripersonalism was identical with tritheism 
—and that as he believed in one God he could not believe in 
three Persons. Swedenborg professed his complete ignorance 
of dogmatic theology, and quotes supernatural authority for 
maintaining that ignorance. As a proof that he scrupulously 
did so, his opinion that three Persons were, and could only be, 
the same as three Gods, may be accepted as evidence. With 
regard to his strong and repeated abhorrence of solifidianism, 
we may remark that it was partly the fruit of home-teaching, 
for his father, Bishop Svedberg, is reported to have entertained 
the same objection; and partly a not unnatural recoil of an 
educated and intelligent mind from the bald, hard, and barren 
dogmatism about abstract faith being the sole ground of salva- 
tion, which the Lutherans of his day formally and coldly preached. 
The affirmative opinion we refer to touches the subject of the 
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interpretation of Holy Scripture. Swedenborg contended for 
an Inner Sense in Scripture, which was to be brought out 
according to a system of correspondence which he unfolded in 
his works. We need not remind our readers that the Catholic 
Church, from the earliest ages, has tolerated the doctrine of an 
Inner Sense, and that it needed no ghost to tell a churchman 
that the Sacred Scriptures were patient of spiritual, allegorical, 
mystical, as well as of literal interpretations. In passing, we 
may observe, that Swedenborg rejected from the canon of the 
Old Testament the books of Ruth, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon; 
also from the canon of the New Testament, the Acts of the 
Apostles and all the Epistles, as not possessing the internal 
sense, and consequently as not being what he chose to designate 
‘the Word.’ 

We close this book with the conviction that it would have 
been better for Swedenborg’s fame if it had never been written. 
Now the prophet is unveiled, and we discern the lay-figure, 
around which hung the drapery of a mystical reputation, to be 
composed of the most ordinary materials. A good man of 
science, changed into a crazy philosopher, and finally settled 
down into an eccentric dreamer of coarse and fantastic dreams— 
this is the result of the dissecting process to which Swedenborg’s 
life is subjected in these volumes, The Bellandists did much to 
improve the characters of obscure and equivocal saints; but Mr. 
White has ruined Swedenborg by his candour. If he had only 
left him alone, the world might have imagined something sub- 
lime and majestic about the author of the ‘ Arcana Caclestia.’ 
But the enchantment is destroyed, and the Prophet of the New 
Church must henceforth occupy a humbler place in general 
estimation than the world has been hitherto willing to assign to 
the writer of many ‘spiritualistic’ works, which possess—even 
for the unbelievers—a certain fascination in the boldness of 
their assertions, and the novelty, and sometimes the beauty, of 
their ideas. 








Art. 1V.—The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. Compiled under the direction of HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN, BY LiEuT.-GENERAL THE Hon. C. Grey. Smith, Elder 
and Co. 1867. 


THE present work is of a nature entirely new to our English 
experience, and has been received with all the interest which 
attaches to novelty, in addition to that deeper sentiment which 
its author in part, and that the more important part—and its sub- 
ject must alike inspire. How enthusiastic its reception has been 
may be gathered from the unanimous voice of the press, and 
perhaps even more emphatically from the difficulty the publishers 
seem to have found in supplying copies enough to satisfy the 
public demand. That this remarkable book has awakened a 
very warm and intimate sympathy, that it has added to the 
Queen’s popularity and stimulated the loyalty of the nation, are 
facts beyond dispute : whether, as a new experiment in king- 
craft, it is one that can safely be imitated or become a precedent, 
is another question. Perhaps as the subject is unique, so should 
be the mode chosen for doing that subject justice. In ordinary 
cases the veil which hides the inner life of supreme rank and 
station from the world, is a very necessary provision. It cannot 
be raised without causing a revelation inexpedient and unwise. 
Mystery tells upon everybody. We may reason about human 
nature being alike in all, but the points and occasions for this 
likeness showing itself may yet be beyond our guessing, and 
something is lost by making these occasions clear and patent to 
the world. A king—a typical prince—is supposed to view life 
from another plane ; his pleasures, his vexations, have an element 
in them distinguishing them from those of the vulgar; but this 
supposition we suspect can rarely stand the test of investigation 
and experiment. The present case we receive as an exception. 
Prince Albert is a typical prince. This book shows him always 
a hero, always instigated by motives superior to the common 
run of men, under the consciousness of a great position, and the 
responsibilities of place and rank ; responsibilities from first to 
last seen in their most stringent and exacting light. We accept 
the character here set before us, as a faithful portrait. No faults 
have been intentionally concealed or glossed over; such as he is 
here portrayed, he lives in the memory of her who now sets him 
as an example before her people. We suspect no weakness 
which it was thought excusable or expedient to hide. This is one 
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of those characters essentially fit for representation, as acting up 
to an ideal: a character rare in all ranks, but we cannot but 
suppose exceptionally rare among princes; and therefore this 
book must not be regarded as a precedent ; in which light alone 
could it be otherwise than a valuable contribution at once 
to history and to literature. Such a reservation is the more neces- 
sary in our day, when there is unquestionably a stronger desire 
than heretofore for publicity; a desire, that is, that more per- 
sons should know what concerns ourselves—our intimate selves, 
our private especial gifts,—which all classes and each sex share 
alike. Itis afeatureof the day influencing everybody ; awithdrawal 
from the seclusion of closed doors, in idea if not in fact, into a 
wider range of observation. Many things that were impossible 
in our youth, and more impossible to our fathers, are common 
now. Everything befriends this; our faces become public pro- 
perty ; we see ourselves and each other in shop-windows, and 
may buy an exact presentment of our neighbour for a shilling. 
Royalty, which used to be represented conventionally in robe 
and sceptre, and generally with but lax fidelity to everyday 
truth, is now familiar to us in the garb of ordinary humanity ; 
and divested of all adventitious aids to the awe and reverence of 
the vulgar. As the publicity of state goes out of fashion, this 
more intimate or pervading desire for publicity prevails among 
us. Even the highest share it; and, as the barriers of parade 
and splendour become irksome, out of mere sympathy with the 
spirit of the age, they descend into the arena, and test the joys, 
excitements, and collisions of common life. True, there have 
always been noble authors, but it is something new for these to 
hang on the award of critics, and the verdict of the press: and it 
is through this means our dukes and earls have of late tasted 
a pleasure which, while fresh, probably more than equals that 
derived from the sense of wealth and hereditary importance, 
the proper privileges of their station. And may we not pre- 
sume to hope that even our Queen will have felt her spirits 
cheered, and life a more endurable condition, under the loyal 
tribute so universally paid to the vigour and ease of her style, 
as well as to the virtues and graces which this book, in the ardour 
of portraying another character, unconsciously brings before 
us. Frank and natural, may we not regard such a temperament 
as peculiarly susceptible to the influences of an age? These have 
prompted the desire that the object of her enthusiastic affection 
should be known to the world as he was known to herself, and 
induced her to waive certain conventional reserves hitherto 
assumed as part of rank and high office, in order to make the 
life she lays before her people more complete. Candid in her 
admissions—even in her confessions—with the one object of 
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exhibiting the character of her husband in its fairest colours, 
she has done whatsoever seemed needful for this purpose, dis- 
regarding all beside. Weare very sure that she will gain in the 
love and sympathy of her people by this obedience to the 
tendencies of her time; for her own part in the story is 
wonderfully engaging in its simple self-forgetting unreserve. We 
are not so confident that such a step would have fallen in with the 
character of the adviser and counseller she has never ceased to 
lament and sigh for. That the work is really the Queen’s we 
may surely assume. Her hands collected the material, her 
testimony is the authority, and at every crisis and at each point 
of interest her pen is conspicuously and avowedly at work. 
General Grey has regarded himself as little more than her 
amanuensis ; nor can we think it quite handsome in some critics 
to bestow on him certain touches of their severer style, as 
though an occasional redundance of epithets was the consequence 
of his courtier habits, and not rather the exuberant expression 
of a devoted wife’s admiration and homage. 

We have said that the distinction of Prince Albert’s character 
is its completeness and faithfulness to an ideal. His fitness to 
be the husband of our Queen is shown in this book, more than 
ever, to lie not in likeness, but dissimilarity of temperament and 
natural disposition, so that the rule and system of the one 
should direct the impulses of the other. Method, rule, con- 
sistency, order, plan, were the unchanging features of Prince 
Albert’s mind. Professor Sedgwick remarks this in graceful, 
courtly language, when he notes the beautiful consistency of the 
Prince's character :— 

‘He was a lovely boy, with a gentle temper; yet even then he had a 
mental strength above his years, which gave him the mastery over his 
elder brother. Those gentler qualities, which made him the purest pattern 
of domestic love, never for a moment degenerated into feebleness or 
effeminacy, but were carried out with a noble purpose, by their unbroken 
union with the firm will of his great unselfish heart. From his earliest 
years he seems never to have flinched from labour.’—Preface. 

On the threshold of our subject we approach a difficulty. It 
is very clear that, perfect as this character shows itself to the 
delineator, there is a veiled tone of reproach, a touch of 
soreness, hinting at a lack of enthusiastic appreciation in the 
English people. Upon this we would remark that the habit 
of mind that is always forming plans for its own guidance, 
and arranging these into system, that acts always upon rule, 
and has a reason to give on the spot,—and this from earliest 
childhood,—for every step and every action, is not one cal- 
culated to make a nation’s favourite. That sympathy in the 
observer which results in mere fondness and liking, as distin- 
guished from respect, trust, and admiration, is not asked for 
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here; it would not be appreciated if it came. There are re- 
flections in this book, echoed by certain portions of the press, 
which arise, we believe, from a misapprehension of the qualities 
likely to excite popular affection. Where there is a distinct 
nationality it is hard, under any case, to excite the sort of 
enthusiasm desired; and therefore M. Perthés, under whom the 
Prince studied at Bonn, forgot that what, as being peculiarly 
German in Prince Albert, excited this emotion in himself was 
not likely to touch English hearts on the same key :— 

‘The earnestness and gravity with which the Prince has obeyed this 
early call to take an European position, give him dignity and standing in 
spite of his youth, and increase the charm of his whole aspect. Queen 
Victoria will find him the right sort of man, and unless some unlucky 
fatality interpose, he is sure to become the idol of the Eng’ish nation ; 
silently to influence the English aristocracy, and deeply to affect the 
destinies of Europe.’-—P. 295, 

It must be admitted that the term idol, take it for whatever 
it is worth, was never applicable to the relation of Prince Albert 
and the English people. We may with regret admit that, in some 
degree, the following charge against the nation is not unjust :— 


‘It must be admitted, however, that constantly, unostentatiously, and 
magecaegece J as he now gave himself up to the discharge of his new duties, 
e was exposed, almost during the whole period of his life in this country, 
to much misconception and much misrepresentation. Not for that, how- 
ever, did he for one moment relax in his efforts, or allow his zeal to flag in 
seeking to promote all that was for the good of the British people. His 
actions might be misunderstood, his opinions might be misrepresented, 
but supported by his own conscious rectitude, he still pursued the even 
tenor of his way, he accepted such injustice as the inevitable lot of one 
pa, as he was, in high station, trusting surely to the coming time when 
is motives and actions would be better understood and better appreciated 
by his adopted country.’ 

When we consider the matter we must perceive that there 
is a particular understanding implied in the term popularity, 
a sympathy between the liked and the likers, which it was 
not in the nature of things should exist here; because this 
book entirely fails to show that Prince Albert, who, from a sense 
of duty, was ready to devote his thoughts, and time, and energies 
to the English nation, ever really liked us. His was a nature 
that despised ease and ignoble joys, and that rejoiced in the 
idea of self-sacrifice. And this virtue is dwelt upon with the 
fondest, tenderest admiration in these pages ; but if the English 
nation could have seen into Prince Albert’s private corre- 
spondence, and been admitted into the fullest knowledge of the 
elevation and purity of his motives, he would still have been, not 
our idol, but the object of our respectful admiration. It is as 
little flattering to a nation, as to an individual, to cause only 
ideas of sacrifice, however cordially we may be believers in 
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the sincerity of the self-devotion. On the eve of quitting 
Germany the Prince wrote to his grandmother :— 

‘To live and to sacrifice myself for the benefit of my new country, does 
not prevent my doing good to that country from which I have received so 
many benefits. While I shall be untiring in my efforts and labours for the 
country to which I shall in future belong, and where I am called to so 
high a position, I shall never cease to be a true German and Coburg Gotha 
man,’—P, 243, 


It is perhaps very natural that a young Prince, who had 
made such admirable use of the advantages which his country 
crowded around him for the cultivating and maturing his excel- 
lent understanding, should believe that that. country possessed 
the secret of education and the key to true knowledge; but we 
have our insular prejudices, and sufficient conceit of ourselves 
to suppose we can impart something worth knowing to the 
stranger. It would not then have inspired much of the sym- 
pathy, which belongs to fondness, to discover that this amiable 
and ingenuous young Prince, full of enthusiasm for the great 
path of usefulness that was opening before him, and bent on 
a self-denying exercise of all his powers, came among us full 
of the notion of doing us good, but with no expectation, as 
far as this intimate correspondence reveals, of getting any good 
from us, or of learning anything beyond such technical informa- 
tion as was essential to an insight into our polity. Nor were 
his rigid, and rigidly held, resolutions—though probably politic 
—to hold no intercourse with English society beyond what is 
strictly formal and regal, means towards that influence upon 
the English aristocracy which was anticipated. With fond itera- 
tion, these pages dwell on the perpetual sacrifice of inclination 
to the duties of office; they enlarge on the distaste the Prince 
felt for our English usages; on the irksomeness of our late 
hours; on his disgust for London; and yet how he bore it 
all for our sakes, and to do us good ;—and seem to expect that 
the fondness and idolatry, that did not arise out of the contem- 
plation of work done, will awake with penitent fervour when we 
see the motives that stimulated them ; not affection for us, not 
identifying himself with us, but the sense of a mission for our 
benefit. We are reminded on every page how infinitely above 
the whole English character and nation was Albert the Good, 
the Pious, the Energetic; and how incapable we were of appre- 
ciating him. 

We do not believe that such popularity was ever an aim, nor 
even an object of conscious desire, with Prince Albert. All the 
brighter parts of his character belonged to his country and— 
removed from that—his wife and his family. In fact it may 
have been part of the plan his youthful sagacity marked out for 
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himself not to be popular. He may, perhaps justly, have con- 
sidered it not his place to charm, to excite loyalty and grateful 
devotion. When these laurels were to be won, he sought the 
background, and chose to be subordinate, designedly yielding 
the conspicuous place, and all gracious action to another, the 
observed of all observers; whose favour must be the more 
valued as it is spontaneous, and not the result of system and 
previous calculation. We have the less scruple in noting down 
these excuses for any national shortcomings, because, whether 
designed or not, the repressing effect of the Prince’s cool and 
guarded public attitude told chiefly upon the casual thoughtless 
observer, the aggregate of whom constitutes the Public which 
confers popularity. Those who knew Prince Albert best— 
those who were admitted to his confidence—above all, the few 
who saw into his inmost thoughts—were at all times devoted to 
him with that ardour of affection which sweetness of temper, un- 
selfishness, and high aims carried out to their ends, must inspire. 

In reading of Prince Albert’s family we are especially struck 
with certain qualities and practical self-reliant virtues as a general 
characteristic, especially suited for success in life. The strongest 
family affection prevails among them. It is the threefold cord. 
The family correspondence is a model in this respect. The interest 
of one is the interest of all. ‘The progress of Prince Albert, and 
his brother, the hereditary Prince, their health, and their studies, 
are an universal topic. King Leopold’s care and regard for 
his nephews is parental. King Leopold adores his mother. 
The two grandmother duchesses are supremely occupied with 
their grandchildren’s prospects and expectations. The letters 
are all examples of this close union, and give indications from 
the first of ulterior views for Albert's advancement. In fact, 
the position of the family was peculiar. We English have 
never been able to attach ideas of high importance and conse- 
quence to a German duchy ; and herein, perhaps, was one cause 
of difference when the Prince’s pretensions came to be discussed ; 
but the Coburg family have always felt the highest titles and 
positions as within their reach. Possible kingdoms were among 
their prospects. When Albert and his brother were little boys 
their grandmother dictated her letters through them on the 
question of her son’s being king of Greece. No elevation would 
seem beyond their reasonable expectation. And that this had 
its effect on our Prince is very évident, and no doubt operated 
greatly in his favour, as giving him a sense of worth and inde- 
pendence when the turning point of his destiny arrived. 

It may not be superfluous to some of our readers to give some 
particulars of the parentage of the distinguished subject of this 
memoir. Prince Albert’s father was Duke Ernest of Saxe 
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Coburg Saalfeld, but not long after the Prince’s birth the male 
line of the allied family of Saxe Gotha became extinct, and an 
arrangement was come to by which Saalfeld was transferred to 
the Dukes of Meiningen, and Gotha passed to the Coburgs. 
Prince Albert’s mother was Princess Louise, daughter of 
Augustus, duke of Saxe-Gotha-Allenburg; of her the Queen 
writes :-— 

‘The Princess is described as having been very handsome, though very 
small ; fair, with blue eyes; and Prince Albert is said to have been ex- 
tremely like her. . . . She was full of cleverness and talent; but the 
marriage was not a happy one, and a separation took place in 1824, when 
the young Duchess finally left Coburg, and never saw her children again. 
She died at St. Wendel in 1831, after a long and painful illness, in her thirty- 
second year. 

‘One of the first gifts the Prince made to the Queen was a little pin he 
had received from her when a little child. Princess Louise (the Prince’s 
fourth daughter, and named after her grandmother) is said to be like her 
in face,’ 

The Prince never forgot his mother, and was deeply affected in 
after years on hearing the account of her sad and painful illness. 
The grandmother by the father’s side, the Dowager Duchess of 
Coburg Saalfeld, thus describes to her daughter, the Duchess of 
Kent, the birth of Prince Albert :— 


‘I am sitting by Louischen’s bed (at Rosenau). She was yosterday 
morning safely and quickly delivered of a little boy. Siebold, the accowcheuse, 
had only been called at three, and at six the little one gave his first cry in 
this world, and looked about like a little squirrel with a pair of large black 
eyes. I found the little mother slightly exhausted, but gaie e¢ dispos. She 
sends you and Edward (the Duke of Kent) a thousand kind messages.’ 

The young mother is spoken of as brilliant and clever, but so 
injudicious in her preference for her second son (born fourteen 
months after Ernest, the eldest and hereditary prince) that for 
his sake her place was well supplied by the two Dowager 
Duchesses, his grandmothers; both devoted to their grandson, 
both more than commonly sensible and amiable women. The 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg is thus described by the Queen :— 

‘The Queen remembers her dear grandmother perfectly well. She was 
a most remarkable woman, with a most powerful, energetic, almost mascu- 
line mind, accompanied with great tenderness of heart, and extreme love 
for nature. The Prince told the Queen that she had wished earnestly that 
he should marry the Queen, and as she died when her grandchildren (the 
Prince and Queen) were only twelve years old, she could have little guessed 
what a blessing she was preparing not only for this country but for the 
world at large. She was adored by her children, particularly by her sons ; 
King Leopold being her great favourite. She had fine and most expressive 
blue eyes, with the marked features and long nose inherited by most of her 
children and grandchildren.’ 

King Leopold speaks of her as a most distinguished person : 
certainly her letters give the idea of sound motherly good sense 
in addition to higher qualifications. She begs the Duchess of 
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Kent not to tease her ‘little puss’ (Victoria) with learning ; 
not yet four years old, she is young enough yet; and again, 
counselling that the children should not take much medicine, 
nor hear much talk about their health. She amuses herself with 
finding pet names from the friskiest members of the animal 
kingdom for her princely descendants. Albert was always 
handsome :— 


‘Little Alberinchen, with his large blue eyes and dimpled cheeks, is 
bewitching, forward, and quick as a weazel. Ernest is not nearly so pretty, 
only his intelligent brown eyes are very fine; but he is tall, active, and 
clever for his age.’ And again: ‘ Albert is very handsome, but too slight 
for a boy ; lively, very funny, all good nature, and full of mischief.’—P. 19. 


Some very pleasant letters are given of hers to her daughter, 
the Duchess of Kent; one on our Queen’s attaining her eleventh 
year :— 

‘ May 24th, 1830. 

‘My blessing and good wishes for the day which gave you the sweet 
blossom of May! May God preserve and protect the valuable life of that 
lovely flower from all the dangers that will beset her mind and heart. The 
rays of the sun are scorching at the height to which she may one day attain. 
It is only by the blessing of God that all the fine qualities He has put into 
that young soul can be kept pure and untarnished, though well I can 
sympathize with the feelings of anxiety that will possess you when that 
time comes. God, who has helped you through so many bitter hours of 
grief, will be your help still, Put your trust in Him.—P. 75. 

Another, after the death of George 1V. in June :— 


‘God help old England, where my beloved children live, and where the 
small blossom of May may one day reign! May God yet, for many years, 
keep the weight of a crown from her young head, and let the intelligent, 
clever child grow up to girlhood before this dangerous grandeur devolves 
upon her.’—P. 76. 

And again on the Regency Bill passing, appointing the Duchess 
of Kent to that office :— 

‘May God give you wisdom and strength to do your duty, if called upon 
to undertake it. May God bless and protect our little darling. If I could 
but once see her again ! The print you sent me of her is not like the dear 
picture I have. The quantity of curls hide the well-shaped head, and 
make it look too large for the lovely little figure —P. 77. 

On her death, her place in the hearts of her grandchildren 
was fully supplied by the maternal grandmother, the Duchess 
Dowager of Saxe-Gotha; the Queen’s only rival, as we may almost 
term her, for the sentiment of Prince Albert towards this lady is 
that of a devoted son to the most charming of mothers. There is 
something in this particular relation which shows off one of the 
best qualities of the German character—its warm, all-embracing 
domesticity. Heine somewhere says that a Frenchmen loves 
liberty as he does his mistress, the Englishman as his wife, the 
German as his grandmother; and this picture of family life makes 
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us understand the saying. The influence of King Leopold over 
his nephews and nieces is derived from the same strong family 
feeling. This shows him in a very amiable light. At two years 
old his mother writes :—‘ Albert adore son oncle Léopold, ne le 
‘quitte pas un instant, lui fait des yeux doux, l’embrasse a 
‘ chaque moment, et ne sent pas d’aise que lorsqu’il peut étre 
‘auprés de lui.’ It is very clear that among all these good 
people the marriage of the two cousins was a thing to be brought 
about by all wise “and fair mee ins ; and the Prince, who learnt 
these expectations in the nursery, was of a force of character and 
early sagacity to hold this destiny steadily before him, not so 
much as a point to aim at as a probable position to prepare him- 
self for. Faithful and loyal to this idea, he held himself as a 
man dedicated. Youth and beauty within sight and familiar 
intercourse had no attractions for him. He was shy, and 
disliked the society of young ladies, and had to be teased into 
the slight politenesses which his place demanded of him. 

In one letter, we are told, he alludes playfully to the advice 
given him that he should accustom himself more to society, 
and pay more attention to the ladies ; ‘ which (in a memorandum 
hy the Queen) was an occupation he particularly disliked ;’ and 
the remark of the Grand Duke of Tuscany is quoted, on seeing 
the Prince talking to the Marquis Capponi during a ball at 
Florence :—‘ Voila un prince dont nous pouvons étre fiers. La 
belle danseuse l’attend; le savant loccupe.’ 

It is with pleasure that the Queen records that he told herself 
‘that he always expected to marry her, and when he thought of 
marrying at all, always thought of her. Thus his plans for life 
were founded on this anticipation, It had become his one 
prospect, to which his consistent course of self training tended, 
and this accounts for his early resolution not to endure any long 
suspense or delay. It was necessary for such a man to have a 
course of action before him. He was only nineteen, when upon 
the young Queen’s desiring a little delay, and showing some 
hesitation and coy reluctance to make up her mind, he gave his 
uncle to understand that he declined to wait an indefinite time 
for her decision. Perhaps this was a position particularly con- 
trary to his temper: for from the age of four, the Queen tells 
us, he had a great dislike to be in the charge of women. At 
eighteen, when, out of respect for his early maturity, and pro- 
bably with a view to his future position, he was declared of age 
at the same time as his elder brother, he writes to his friend, ‘I 
am now my own master, as I hope always to be, and under 
all circumstances,’ to which the Queen, with amiable pride in 
his independence, adds the note,—‘ How ony this was ever 
carried out !’ 
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But we are anticipating matters. All accounts agree in an 
early firmness of will. In games with his brother and companions 
his was the directing mind. ‘ Nor was he at times indisposed 
to resort to force if his wishes were not at once complied with.’ 
His almost infantile diary contains such characteristic records 
as, ‘I had a fight with my brother; that was not right.’ His 
tutor testifies to this :— ; 


‘Even with his brother the Prince showed, at this time, rather too strong 
a will of his own, and this disposition came out at times even in later years. 
Surpassing his brother in thoughtful earnestness, in calm reflection and 
self-command, and evincing, at the same time, more prudence in action ; 
it was only natural that his will should prevail, and when compliance with 
it was not voluntarily yielded, he was sometimes disposed to have recours. 
to compulsion.’ 


And at the same early age we see developed a clear conscious- 
ness of self and of his actuating motives, remarkable in child- 
hood. ‘Thus, in giving money to a beggar, his companion 
chanced to see him do so, on which he bid him not speak of it, 
‘For when you give to the poor you must see that nobody 
knows of it.’ In small things and great he had never to seek 
for a reason, for he always knowingly acted on his preconceived 
idea of what ought to be. 

The Prince had been placed, when four years old, with his 
brother, under the charge of a tutor, Herr Florschiitz, who 
continued with him for fifteen years. This gentleman speaks of 
his scholar with the liveliest admiration and affection, and fondly 
dwells upon the early childhood of his charge, when the beautiful 
child willingly allowed him to carry him up and down stairs :— 


‘Up to his tenth year, Prince Albert usually rose between six and seven 
in summer and between seven and eight in winter. The lively spirits with 
which he at once entered into the games of childhood, or the more serious 
occupations of youth, spoke the healthy tone of mind and body. The 
children breakfasted with their parents between nine and ten. The Duke 
himself summoned them to the meal, unless the breakfast was in the open 
air, in which case the task of conducting them to the place, seldom the 
same two days following, devolved on me. . . . At six his regular lessons 
commenced. At first only one hour a day ; from his seventh to his ninth 
year three hours—one before and another after breakfast, and one in the 
afternoon, From his ninth to his eleventh year the time was extended to 
four hours, but as two hours of this time were given after breakfast, they 
were too often interrupted be the distance of the plave of breakfast. 
Bodily exercise, also regulated at fixed hours, and amusement, filled up 
the rest of the day.’ 


It is perhaps a sign of a mind habitually hard-worked as well 
as of a certain languor of constitution, that the Prince all his 
life was troubled with sleepiness :— 

‘ Dinner, which till his eleventh year Prince Albert had regularly alone 
with his brother and tutor, was at one o’clock, Between four and five, when 
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the Duke’s dinner was over, he had to appear before the company, after 
which he paid a visit to his grandmother, the Dowager Duchess Augusta, 
and no morning passed when at Gotha without a visit to his maternal 
grandmother the Duchess Caroline of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg. At seven 
o’clock the Prince supped, and was glad to retire to bed as soon as possible, 
An irresistible feeling of sleepiness would come over him in the evening, 
which he found it difficult to resist even in after life; and even his most 
cherished occupations, or the liveliest games, were, at such times, ineffectual 
to keep him awake. If prevented from going to bed he would suddenly 
disappear, and was generally found sleeping quietly in the recess of the 
window—for repose of some kind, though but for a quarter of an hour, was 
then indispensable ; on one occasion—the first time I was present at his 
supper—the young Prince suddenly fell asleep and tumbled off his chair, 
but he was not hurt, and coutinued to sleep quietly on the ground.’ 


Shyness is a very natural feature of such a character, before 
intercourse with the world, at least, seems to conquer it; so we 
read :— 


‘In his early youth Prince Albert was very shy, and he had long to 
struggle against this feeling. He disliked visits from strangers, and at 
their approach he would run to the furthest corner of the room, and cover 
his face with his hands ; nor was it possible to make him look up or speak 
a word. If his doing so was insisted upon, he resented to the utmost, 
screaming violently. On one occasion, at a child’s fancy ball given by the 
Duchess, Prince Albert, then in his fifth year, was brought down, and a 
little girl was selected as his partner ; but when it came to his turn to 
move on, after the other dancers, nothing could induce him to stir, and 
his loud screams were heard echoing through the rooms,’—P. 102. 


His love of fun is scarcely what might have been expected 
by our English experience, but it is frequently spoken of. It 
often took the form of practical jokes :— 


‘The distinguishing characteristics of the Prince’s disposition were his 
winning cheerfulness and his endearing amiability. His disposition was 
always to take a cheerful view of life, and to see its best side. He was 
fond of fun and practical jokes, and on one occasion drew down a scolding 
from his father, by yetting his instructor in chemistry to fiil a number of 
small glass vessels, about the size of a pea, with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which he threw about the floor of the pit and boxes of the theatre, to the 
great annoyance and discomfiture of the audience, at whose confusion he 
was highly delighted.’ 


And his cousin, Count Mensdorff, in a letter addressed lately 
to the Queen, on her asking for his early recollections, says :— 
‘He had a natural talent for imitation, and a great sense of the ludicrous, 
either in persons or things; but he was never severe or ill-natured. Every 
man has more or less a ridiculous side, and to quiz this in a friendly and 


good-humoured manner is, after all, the pleasantest description of humour. 
Albert possessed this rare gift in an eminent degree.’—P. 59. 


And to this we may add the recollections of his intimate 
friend and fellow-student, Prince William Lowenstein :— 


* Amongst his other social qualities, Prince Albert possessed a lively 
sense of the ridiculous, as well as a great talent of mimicking; and it could 
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scarcely fail but that the immediate subjects for the exercise of this talent 
should be his own attendants, and the professors who, while absorbed in 
their lectures, exhibited some striking peculiarities and odd manners... . . 
At the same time, the Prince’s perfect good taste prevented his ever 
giving oy even when he allowed the most uncontrolled play to his 
fun.’—P. 169. 


Those who knew him best and most intimately all concur in 
the crowning testimony, which makes him indeed a pattern, 
which we give in Count Mensdorff’s words :— 

‘From his earliest infancy he was distinguished for perfect moral purity, 
both in word and in deed ; and to this he owed the sweetness of disposition 
so much admired by every one.’ —P. 59. . 

And the Queen speaks in forcible words of his recoil from 
and hatred of vice :— 


‘Tts a depressed him, grieved him, horrified him ; his tolerance 
allowed him to make excuses for the vices of individual men, but the evil 


itself he hated.’—Preface, p. xxi. 

The one intellectual characteristic of the mind before us is the 
necessity for exercising itself, the love of work which we see 
throughout the whole life. ‘ His studies were from the first a 
pleasure to him, not a task.’ In the words of his tutor: ‘To 
‘do something was with him a necessity; his perseverance and 
‘application were only equalled by his facility of comprehension.’ 


In childhood, this unusual devotion to his lessons shows itself 
in the quaintest ways. Thus, he writes to his father he is 
sorry for the bad weather for his papa’s sake, but adds :— 

‘It has disturbed us very little, for we were all the better able to devote 
our time to our studies. We are working with the greatest diligence, in 
order to make up for what we have lost in our journey.’—P. 87. 

At twelve, he draws up a programme of studies for his own 
guidance. Having an intense love of method in his work, 

‘every hour of the day is marked out in this very formidable 
document; not an hour in the week is allowed to provide for 
itself: and though external circumstances would not allow him to 
carry it out in all its severity, there was will and perseverance 
enough in him to follow it to the letter. He delighted, too, in 
variety of studies. The dead languages, it is true, never occupied 
much of his time, but every other branch of knowledge had his 
attention in its turn, more especially politics. 

From Bonn he writes.:— 

‘The chief subjects of our studies at present are Roman law, state right, 
political economy, and the principles of finance. We also attend two 
courses of historical lectures by Lébell and A. W. von Schlegel, and a 
philosophical lecture (anthropology and philosophy) by Fitche. At the 
same time, we do not neglect modern languages.’ 

Work is his repose after every distraction. Thus, in the lively 
spirits of sixteen, he writes to his tutor at Bonn :— 
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‘VEREBRTESTER Herr ConsistortIat Rata.—In spite of all the distrac- 
tions of our life here at Gotha, in spite of the howling of the wind and 
storm, in spite of the noise of the guard under our windows, I have at 
length completed the framework of my essay on the mode of thought of the 
Germans,’—P. 124. 


And he looks forward from the same gaieties ‘to follow the 
thoughts of the great Klopstock into their depths.’ ‘The only 
thing that spoils his pleasure’ in new scenes ‘is the absence of 
good Mr. Florschiitz,’ his tutor. But quiet, as leaving time for 
methodical application and the soberer forms of relaxation, 
were always most congenial to him. While a boy, he writes 
of Rosenau :— . 

‘The quiet of the place too is very agreeable, for our time is well regu- 
lated and divided. The day before yesterday was the féte of the Gymnasium 
at Coburg, to which we were invited ; so we drove into the town in the 


morning, and heard a beautiful speech from Professor Troupheller. [am 
sure it would have pleased you.’—P. 81. 


Neither present excitement nor future prospects ever diverted 
him from this natural bias. This is one distinguishing feature 
of a remarkable character: on all occasions, and at every con- 
juncture, he was always himself. Thus, after his betrothal, he 
is full of a new course of studies, and of regrets for having 
spent the previous few months in a tour which might have been 
more profitably employed. He is ashamed of even compulsory 
idleness, by which he means the acquisition of knowledge and 
ideas through by-ways. ‘I am quite ashamed,’ he writes to 
his friend, ‘of my present life, which consists chiefly in dawdling 
‘and dictating compliments. I must, however, acknowledge 
‘that my late Italian tour was of great advantage to me.’ And 
this energy of labour and application grew with his growth, till, 
as the Preface says, ‘The Prince’s occupations were so various 
‘and multifarious—he gave himself with such energy and 
‘ persevering activity to whatever could benefit his fellow-men— 
‘that to follow him even through one branch of his useful and 
‘unintermitting labours for the good of his adopted country,’ 
would be a task. 

The following letter at sixteen shows with what intelligence 
as well as ardour, he entered into the literature of his country 
He writes from Brussels :— 

‘ Here, where one is only surrounded by foreign literature, lives only in 
a foreign literature, one learns to appreciate our own at its real value. 
But it is painful to see the mean idea which the French and Belgians, and 
even the English, have of our German literature. It consoles one, how- 
ever, to find that this undervaluing proceeds from an utter incapacity to 
understand our German works, To give you a slight idea of this incapacity, 
I add to this letter a French translation of Goethe’s “ Faust,” which, in 
the most literal sense of the word, makes one’s hair stand on end. Cer- 
tainly, from such productions foreigners cannot understand the profound 
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enius of our literature, and they explain why so much in it a t 
hen weak and ridiculous.’—P. 137. . — 

Whatever of passion is allowed to show itself in these pages 
is given to art. Thereis no such strength of language anywhere 
from his pen as when he writes to his friend from Florence :— 

‘I am sometimes quite intoxicated with delight when I come out of one 

of these galleries.’—P, 197. 
And his devotion to music as an art, and his own success, even 
as a composer, are well known. Nowhere, in fact, do we meet 
with a more thoroughly cultivated mind. Never was an edu- 
cation more carefully carried out, or that care responded to 
more enthusiastically, than in this young Prince. And in no 
case could this thorough cultivation be of more importance than 
in enabling him to fill a most distinguished and prominent, but 
yet a second, place with dignity ; giving to the difficult position 
of Consort a standing and office of its own unknown before. The 
Queen, in her sweet girlish modesty, treated his acceptance of 
her offer as a sacrifice. No one can follow Prince Albert's 
course without perceiving that to such a mind the effort to leave 
the highest affairs without any visible mark from his hand, must 
have involved sacrifices; and, in spite of great domestic happi- 
ness, and a wife’s submission and deference where these duties 
were scarcely in the world’s notion of the contract, the necessity 
for this habitual restraint must have rendered his life one of 
trial, as offering at once the opportunity and the impediment to 
a great political position. 

No pleasanter trait is recorded than the devotion of the 
brothers to one another. Perhaps it was for the happiness of 
both that the destiny of each was set before them with almost 
equal clearness ; for the superiority, personal and intellectual, 
of the younger might otherwise have suggested regrets in himself 
as well as in others, at one of Nature’s misfits. As it was, the 
dim prospect of future separation may have drawn them the 
closer together. There is something really charming in the 
intimate union between the two—perhaps not the least in the 
elder, who felt himself surpassed, without one emotion of jealousy 
or discontent. Up to Albert’s nineteenth year the brothers had 
never once been separated. The feelings of the younger are 
gracefully and characteristically expressed as a German and as 
himself, on occasion of their first parting, in a letter to his 
grandmother. Henceforth he must say J, not we :-— 

‘In we everything sounded much softer, for the we expresses the har- 
mony between different souls; the J rather the resistance of the individual 
against outward forces, though also confident in its own strength.'—P. 184. 
That is, he had no fears in standing alone. To this the Queen 
appends a note. ’ 
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‘ June, 1865.—No one felt the truth and anguish of this more than the 
Queen after Dec. 14, 1861, aud never can she speak of “ my children,” but 
always says “ours.”’ 


Up to their seventeenth year the cousins Albert and Victoria 
had never met. We have from the Queen’s own hand a memo- 
randum—her first impressions—on the occasion of his visit to 
England with his brother in May, 1836. Nothing was said at 
this time about a future alliance ; but the circumstances would 
naturally make such an event seem probable to the world :— 


‘The Prince was at that time much shorter than his brother, already 
very handsome, but very stout, which he entirely grew out of afterwards. 
He was most amiable, natural, unaffected, and merry: full of interest in 
everything ; playing on the piano with the Princess, his cousin, drawing ; 
in short, constantly occupied. He always paid the greatest attention to 
all he saw, and the Queen remembers well how intently he listened to the 
sermon preached in St. Paul’s, when he and his father and brother accom- 
panied the Duchess of Kent and the Princess there, on the ocgasion of the 
service attended by the children of the different charity schools. It is 
indeed rare to see a prince, not yet seventeen years of age, bestowing such 
earnest attention on a sermon,’—P. 217, 


On the death of King William, in the ensuing year, the Prince 
writes the following letter :— 


‘ Bonn, 26th June, 1897 ; 
‘My pEAReEst Covsiy,—I must write you a few lines to present you my 
sincerest felicitations on that great change which has taken place in your 
life. Now you are Queen of the mightiest land of Europe, in your hand 
lies the happiness of millions. May Heaven assist you, and strengthen 
you with its strength, in that high but difficult task. I hope that your 
reign may be long, happy, and glorious, and that your efforts may be 
rewarded by the thankfulness and love of your subjects. May I pray you 
to think likewise sometimes of your cousins in Bonn, and to continue to 
them that kindness you favoured them with till now? Be assured that 
our minds are always with you. I will not be indiscreet, and abuse 
your time. Believe me always, your Majesty’s most obedient and faithful 

servant, * ALBERT.’ 


This letter is characteristic, not only in the deep religious 
view of the responsibilities of exalted rank, but also in placing 
those responsibilities at their highest, which is a trait peculiar 
to a strong sense of responsibility. This boy of eighteen, writing 
to a girl of the same age, that the happiness of millions is in her 
hands, was expressing no mere flourish; it was the habit of a 
mind giving all the weight of size and numbers to duties, in 
order to press their importance on mind and soul, and call in a 
sense of personal consequence on the side of virtue. A month 
later the Prince writes to his father :— 


‘Uncle Leopold has written to me a great deal about England, and all 
that is going on there.. United as all parties are in high praise of the 
young Queen, the more do they seem to maneuvre and intrigue with and 
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against each other. On every side there is nothing but a network of cabals 


and intrigues, and parties are arrayed against each other in the most 
inexplicable manner.’— P. 148. 


It was an occasion to call for all Leopold’s sense and tact. To 
prevent the world’s eye resting too much on his nephew, at 
this conjuncture he advised that the brothers should take a tour 
in Switzerland and Italy before the visit to England in contem- 
plation. Some details of this tour are given. Prince Albert 
kept up a correspondence with his cousin throughout. He sent 
her a book of views of the places he visited: flowers from the 
Righi, and a scrap of Voltaire’s handwriting from Ferney. 


‘The whole of these,’ the Queen herself writes, ‘were placed in a small 
album, with the dates at which each place was visited, in the Prince’s 
handwriting ; and this album the Queen now considers one of her greatest 
treasures, and never goes anywhere without it. Nothing had at that time 

assed between the Queen and the Prince, but this gift shows that the 
tter, in the midst of his travels, often thought of his young cousin.’ 


About this time, however, Leopold opened the subject to the 
young Queen, who probably was as familiar with the idea as the 
Prince. Her reception was so far favourable that the uncle has 
a conversation with his nephew, of which the King writes in the 
following terms to the family’s most confidential friend, Baron 
Stockmar, in a letter dated March, 1838 :— 


‘I have had a long conversation with Albert, and have put the whole 
case honestly and kindly before him. He looks at the question from its 
most elevated and honourable point of view. He considers that troubles 
are inseparable from all human positions, and that, therefore, if one must 
be subject to plague and annoyances, it is better to be so for some great or 
worthy object than for trifles and miseries. I have told him that his great 
youth would make it necessary to postpone the marriage for a few years, 
Se I found him very sensible on all these points. But one thing he 
observed with truth. ‘Iam ready,” he said, “to submit to this delay, if I 
only have some certain assurance to go upon. But if, after waiting, per- 
haps for three years, I should find the Queen no longer desired the 
marriage, it would place me in a very ridiculous position, and would, to a 
certain extent, ruin all the prospects of my future life.”’ 


This relates to the Queen’s reluctance to commit herself, on 
which she writes :— 


‘She thought herself still too young, and also wished the Prince to be 
older when he made his first appearance in England. In after years she 
often regretted this decision on her part, and constantly deplored the con- 
sequent delay of her marriage. Had she been engaged to the Prince a 
year sooner than she was, and had she married him at least six months 
— she would have escaped many trials and troubles of different kinds.’ 
—P. 165. 


On September 12 of the same year, Baron Stockmar 
writes :~—~ 
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‘The young gentlemen arrived here yesterday. Albert is much im- 
proved. He looks so much more manly, and from his tournure one might 
easily take him to be twenty-two or twenty-three.’ 


At this time he was not nineteen. The letter goes on to 
observe :— 


‘ What his father says upon the subject of the marriage is true. Albert 
is now past eighteen. If he waits till he is in his twenty-first, twenty- 
second, or twenty-third year, it will be impossible for him to begin any 
new career, and his whole life would be marred if the Queen should change 
her mind,’—P. 219. 


It is on occasion of this delay in making up her mind that 
we have one of the most remarkable passages in the book from 
the Queen’s own hand. We can hardly enter into the amount 
of self-blame; considering the circumstances under which she 
would have been required to make up her mind, not having seen 
her cousin since he was grown up. But her testimony to the 
difficulties of a young girl’s position, placed in so extraordinary 
an elevation, gives a new point to an old truism :— 


‘The Queen says she never entertained any idea of this, and she after- 
wards repeatedly informed the Prince that she would never have married 
any one else. She expresses, however, great regret that she had not, after 
her accession, kept up her correspondence with her cousin, as she had done 
before it. 

* “ Nor can the Queen now,” she adds, “ think without indignation against 
herself of her wish to keep the Prince waiting for probably three or four 
years at the risk of ruining all his prospects for life until she might feel 
inclined tomarry ! And the Prince has since told her that hecame over in183‘ 
with the intention of telling her that if she could not then make up her 
mind, she must understand that he could not now wait for a decision, as he 
had «lone at a former period when this marriage was first talked about. 

* “The only excuse the Queen can make for herself is in the fact that the 
sudden change from the secluded life at Kensington to the independence 
of her position as Queen Regnant, at the age of eighteen, put all ideas of 
marriage out of her mind, which she now most bitterly repents. 

‘« A worse school for a young girl, or one more detrimental to all natural 
feelings and affections, cannot well be imagined than the position of a 
Queen at eighteen, without experience and without a husband to guide and 
support her. This the Queen can state from painful experience, and she 
thanks God that none of her dear daughters are exposed to such danger.”’ 
—P. 219. 


The Qucen’s hesitation to commit herself, affected the young 
Prince iu a very characteristic manner; he realised at once all 
the inconveniences of delay, the annoyance of suspense, and the 
undignified position of an aspirant. In fact, considering the 
relative standing of the two parties, nothing can be a greater 
testimony to the force of his character than the attitude of 
almost equality he maintained in this most delicate and critical 
conjecture. We might call it policy if we did not see in it the 
natural expression of a high self-respect—never for a moment 
dazzled out of its propriety. Next year, October, 1839, the young 
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Prince, accompanied by his brother, sets out from Brussels on his 
great quest, bearing the following letter from his uncle :— 


* Laeken, Oct. 8, 1839. 

‘My pEarReEst Vicror1a,—Your cousins will be themselves the bearers of 
these lines. I recommend them to your bienveillance. They are good 
and honest creatures, deserving your kindness, and not pedantic, but really 
sensible and trustworthy. I have told them that your great wish is that 
they should be quite wnbefangen (quite at their ease) with you. Iam 
sure that if you have anything to recommend to them they will be most 
happy to learn it from you.—My dear Victoria, your most devoted Uncle, 

* Leopoip R.’—P, 222. 

Whatever hesitation the young Queen may have felt before- 
hand was removed at sight of her lover, grown from a boy 
into a map, tall, handsome, engaging, and able to plead his own 
cause in manner, if etiquette forbade his doing so in words. 
The contretemps of the non-arrival of luggage, which we remember 
got abroad at the time, was no doubt highly amusing to this 
august little circle as an incident altogether out of the common 
way ; one of the few similar shifts love could ever put them to. 


‘Leaving Brussels on Tuesday, the 8th of October, the Princes arrived 
at Windsor Castle on Thursday the 9th, at half-past seven in the evening. 
They here met with the most cordial and affectionate reception from the 
Queen, who received them herself at the top of the staircase, and conducted 
them at once to the Duchess of Kent. The three years that had passed 
since they were last in England had greatly improved their personal ap- 
pearance. Tall and manly as both the Princes were in figure and deport- 
ment, Prince Albert was indeed eminently handsome. But there was also 
in his countenance a gentleness of expression, and a peculiar sweetness in 
his smile, with a look of deep thought and high intelligence in his clear 
blue eye and expansive forehead, that added a charm to the impression he 
produced on those whosaw him, far beyond that derived from mere re- 
gularity or beauty of features. “Their clothes not having arrived,” the 
Queen says, “they could not appear at dinner, but came in after it, in spite 
of their morning dresses.” Lord Melbourne, who,as well as Lord Clanricarde, 
Lord and Lady Granville, Baron Brunow, and Lord Normandy, was staying 
at the Castle at the time, said at once to the Queen that he was struck with 
Prince Albert’s likeness to her.’—P. 22. 


The young party immediately fell into a very agreeable, easy 
intercourse, and in the course of a week or ten days the fears 
of the young Prince were finally set at rest :— 


‘On the 15th there was an important interruption to the ordinary routine 
of the day. The Queen had told Lord Melbourne the day before that she 
had made up her mind to the marriage, at which he expressed great satis- 
faction, and he said to her, as her Majesty states in her journal, “TI think it 
will be very well received; for I hear that there is an anxiety now that 
it should be, and I am very glad of it;” adding, in quite a paternal tone, 
“You will be much more comfortable; for a woman cannot stand alone for 
any time, in whatever position she may be.” (Can we wonder that the 
Queen, recaliing those circumstances, should exclaim, “ Alas, alas ! the poor 
Queen now stands in that painful position !” 
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‘An intimation was accordingly given to the Prince, through Baron 
Alvensleben, Master of the Horse to the Duke of Coburg, and long attached 
to his family, who had accompanied the Priuce to England, that the Queen. 
wished to speak to him next day. 

‘On that day, the 15th, the Prince had been out hunting early with his 
brother, but returned at twelve, and half an hour afterwards obeyed the 
Queen’s summons to her room, where he found her alone. After a few 
minutes’ conversation on other subjects the Queen told him why she had 
sent for him ; and we can well understand any little hesitation and delicacy 
she may have felt in doing so ; for the Queen’s position, making it impera- 
tive that any proposal of marriage should come first from her, must 
necessarily appear a painful one to those, who, deriving their ideas on this 
subject from the practice of private life, are wont to look upon it as the 
privilege and happiness of a woman to have her hand sought in marriage, 
instead of having to offer it herself.’—P, 224. 


Nothing can be more simple and dignified in its simplicity 
than the Queen’s narrative and comments on events so full 
of romantic interest; and this because the sole view of the 
book is to set forth the events of the Prince’s life and his 
bearing under them. We are continually struck by the utter 
absence of all thought of self in the whole of this charming 
little history, where every personal detail would have been 
received with such lively, sympathizing curiosity. On the 
notable 15th, two letters were written, one by King Leopold, 
to give his nephew a helping hand; which, as his letters are 
always worth reading, we quote :— 


‘ My pgearestVicTorIA,—I was greatly pleased and interested by your dear 
letter of the 12th, which reached me yesterday evening. . . The poor 
cousins had all sorts of difficulties to encounter (during the journey to 
England). It was however a good omen that once when they were in dan- 
ger on the Scheldt, the “ Princess Victoria,” from Antwerp, came to their 
assistance. To appear in their travelling dress was a hard case, and I am 
sure they were greatly embarrassed.. 

‘I am sure you will like them more the longer you see them. They are 
young men of merit, and without that puppy-like affectation which is so 
often found with young gentlemen of rank; though remarkably well 
informed, they are very free from pedantry. 

‘Albert is a very agreeable companion, his manners are so gentle and 
harmonious that one likes to have him near oneself. I always found him so, 
when I had him with me, and I think his travels have still improved him. 
He is full of talent and fun, and draws cleverly. Iam glad to hear that 
they please the people who see them. They deserve it, and were rather 
nervous about it. 1 trust they will enliven your séjour in the old Castle, 
and may Albert be able to strew roses without thorns on the pathway of 
life of our Victoria. He is well qualified to do so.’—P, 229, 


The other, a very engaging one of the Queen’s, announcing 
that the die was oast :— 


‘Windsor Castle, Oct. 15, 1839. 


*My pearEst UnciE,—This letter, will, [ am sure, give you pleasure, for 
you have always shown and taken so warm an interest in all that concerns 
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me. My mind is quite made up, and I told Albert this morning of it. The 
warm affection he showed me on learning this gave me great pleasure. He 
seems perfection, and 1 think that I have the prospect of very great happi- 
ness before me. 1 love him more than I can say, and shall do everything in 
my power to render this sacrifice (for such in my opinion it is) as small as 
Ican. He seems to have great tact, a very necessary thing in his position. 
These last few days have passed like a dream to me, and | am so much 
bewildered by it all that I know hardly how to write ; but I do feel very 
happy. It is absolutely necessary that this determination of mine should 
be known to no one but yourself and to Uncle Ernest until after the meet- 
ing of Parliament, as it would be considered, otherwise, neglectful on my 
rt not to have assembled Parliament at once to inform them of it. 

‘Lord Melbourne, whom I have of course consulted about the whole 
affair, quite approves my choice, and expresses great satisfaction at this 
event, which he thinks in every way desirable. 

‘Lord Melbourne has acted in this business as he has always done 
towards me, with the greatest kindness and affection. We also think it 
better, and Albert quite approves of it, that we should be married very 
soon after Parliament meets, about the beginning of February. 

‘ Pray, dearest Uncle, forward these two letters to Uncle Ernest, to whom 
I beg you will enjoin strict secrecy, and explain these details, which I have 
not time to do, and to faithful Stockmar. I think you might tell Louise of 
it, but none of her family. 

‘1 wish to keep the dear young gentlemen here till the end of next month. 
Ernest’s sincere pleasure gives me great delight. He does so adore dearest 
Albert.—Ever, cearest Uxcle, your devoted Niece, 


‘V. R’—P. 227. 


To this artless expression of feeling the King replied that the 
Queen’s choice had been for years his conviction of what would 
be best for her happiness :— 

‘In your position, which may and will perhaps become in future even 
more difficult in a political point of view, you could not exist without 
having a happy and agreeable intériewr. And I am much deceived (which I 
think 1am not) or you will find in Albert just the very qualities and dis- 
position which are indispensable for your happiness, and which will suit 
your own character, temper, and mode of life, 

‘You say most amiably that you consider it a sacrifice on the part of 
Albert. This is true in many points, because his position will be a difficult 
one; but much, I may say all, will depend on your affection for him. If 
you love him, and are kind to him, he will easily bear the bothers of his 
— and th-re is a steadiness, and at the same time a cheerfulness ip 

is character, wnich will facilitate this.’ 


The Prince is happy, but it is contrary to his nature to be 
exultant. His was a temper to embrace at once all the points 
of a new situation. He has gained the object of his hopes; the 
future spreads out bright before him ; but simultaneously he 
realises the parting from all home and family associations, and 
an instant keenness. His first letter is addressed to his grand- 
mother the Duchess Dowager of Saxe Gotha, with cautions to 
keep the news secret for the present :— 


‘ Deak GranpMaMMA,—lI tremble as I take up my pen, for I cannot but 
fear that what I am about to tell you will at the same time raise a thought 
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which cannot be otherwise than painful to you, and, oh! which is very much 
so to me also—namely, that of parting. ‘The subject which has occupied 
us so much of late is at last settled. 

‘The Queen sent for me alone to her room a few days ago, and declared 
to me in a genuine outburst of love and affection (Ergusse von Herzlich- 
keit und Liebe) that I had gained her whole heart, and would make her 
intensely happy (iibergliicklich) if | would make her the sacrifice of sharing 
her life with her; for she said she looked on it as a sacrifice ; the only 
thing which troubled her was that she did not think she was worthy of 
me. The joyous openness of manner in which she told me this quite 
enchanted me, and fom quite carried away byit. She is really most good 
and amiable, and I am quite sure Heaven has not given me into evil hands, 
and that we shall be happy together. 

‘Since that moment Victoria does whatever she fancies I should wish or 
like, and we talk together a great deal about our future life, which she pro- 
mises me to make as happy as possible. Oh, the future! does it not bring 
with it the moment when I shall have to take leave of my dear, dear home, 
and of you? 

‘I cannot think of that without deep melancholy taking possession 
of me. 

‘It was on the 15th of October that Victoria made me this declaration, 
and I have hitherto shrunk from telling you; but how does delay make it 
better? 

‘The period of our marriage is rey! close at hand. The Queen and 
the Ministers wish exceedingly that it should take place in the first days 
of February, in which I acquiesced, after hearing their reasons for it. 

‘We have, therefore, fixed our departure for the 14th inst., so as to have 
still as much time as possible at home. We shall therefore follow close 
upon this letter. 

‘ My position here will be very pleasant, inasmuch as I have refused all 
the offered titles. I keep my own name, and remain what I was. This 
will make me very independent, and makes it easy for me to run over 
occasionally (einen Sprung nach der Heimath zu machen) to see all my dear 
relations. 

‘ But it is very painful to know that there will be the sea between us. " 

‘I now take leave of you again. Victoria is writing to you herself to tell 
you all she wishes. 

‘I ask you to give me your grandmotherly blessing in this important 
and decisive step in my life; it will be a talisman to me against all the 
storms the future may love in store for me. 

*Good-by, dear grandmamma, and do not take your love from me. 

‘Heaven will make all things right. 

‘ Always and ever your devoted grandson, * ALBERT.’ 


* Windsor, Nov. 11, 1839.--P. 239. 


His letter to Baron Stockmar on the same occasion is as wise 
and as free from the flurry and intoxication of youth under new 
and brilliant circumstances, as the one we have quoted, while it 
shows in what an extraordinary degree he was adapted for the 
position to which Providence called him :— 


‘Dear Baron Stockmar,—A thousand thousand thanks for your dear, 
kind letters. I thought you would surely take much interest in an event 
which is so important for me, and which you yourself prepared. 

‘Your prophecy is fulfilled. The event has come upon us by surprise, 
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sooner than we could have expected ; and I now doubly regret that I have 
lost the last summer, which | might have employed in many useful pre- 
parations, in deference to the wishes of relations, and to the opposition of 
those who influenced the disposal of my life. 

‘1 have laid to heart your friendly and kind-hearted advice as to the 
true foundation on which my future happiness must rest, and it agrees 
entirely with the principles of action which I had already privately framed 
for myself. An individuality (personlichkeit), a character, which shall win 
the respect, the love, and the confidence of the Queen and of the nation 
must be the groundwork of my position. This individuality gives security 
for the disposition which prompts the actions ; and even should mistakes 
occur, they will be more easily pardoned on account of that personal cha- 
racter; while even the most noble and beautiful undertakings fail in pro- 
curing support to a man who is not capable of inspiring that confidence. 

‘If, therefore, I prove a “noble” Prince in the true sense of the word, 
as you call upon me to be, wise and prudent conduct will become easier to 
me, and its results more rich in blessing. 

‘I will not let my courage fail. With firm resolution and true zeal on 
my part, I cannot fail to continue “ noble, manly, and princely” in all 
things. In what I may do good advice is the first thing necessary ; and 
that you can give better than any one, if you can only make up your mind 
to sacrifice your time to me for the first year of my existence here. 

*T have still much to say to you, but must conclude, as the courier cannot 
wait longer. I hope, however, to discuss the subject more fully with you 
by word of mouth at Wiesbaden. Hoping that I shall then find you well 
and hearty, I remain yours truly, ALBERT.’ 

—P. 235. 

Truly admirable as these letters are, we naturally look for the 
lighter touches that must impart a legitimate gaiety to this 
most important event of life. These the Queen’s own pen 
indulges us with, and a: real indulgence we feel it. What 
a bright animated sense of happiness sheds itself over the follow- 
ing account of a review, extracted from the Queen’s diary, in 
spite of the ‘ horrid day.:’— 


‘At ten minutes to twelve, I set off in my Windsor uniform and cape, upon 
my old charger “Leopold,” with my beloved Albert, looking so handsome in 
his uniform, on my right, and Sir John Macdonald, the Adjutant-General, 
on my left, Colonel Grey and Colonel Wemyss preceding me; a guard 
of honour, my other gentlemen, my cousin’s gentlemen, Lady Caroline 
Barrington, &c.—for the ground. 

‘A horrid day ! Cold—dreadfully blowing—and in addition raining hard 
when we had been out a few minutes. It, however, ceased when we came 
to the ground. I rode alone down the ranks, and then took my place as 
usual, with dearest Albert on my right, and Sir John Macdonald on my 
left, and saw the troops march past. They afterwards maneuvred. The 
Rifles looked beautiful. It was piercingly cold, and I had my cape on, 
which dearest Albert settled comfortably for me. He was so cold, being 
en grande tenue, with high boots. We cantered home again, and went to 
show ourselves to poor Ernest, who had seen all from a window. —P. 234. 


And the same spirit had charmed the beloved grandmamma, 
who writes— 


‘God be thanked that he feels rm the separation from us. He 
seems also very happy. God keep him so! The little Queen has written 
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mea charming letter indeed, in which she does not express herself as a queen 
but as a very happy bride, and full of grateful feelings towards Albert, 
that he will share her fate. I am really touched that she remembered me.’ 
—P. 242. 


On bis return after the betrothal, Leopold reports what the 
seriousness of the Prince’s own style scarcely allows to tran- 
spire :— 

‘The young people arrived here only on the morning of the 20th, having 
very kindly stopped at Bonn. I find them looking well, particularly 
Albert. It proves that happiness is an excellent remedy, and keeps people 
in better health than any other. He is much attached to you, and modest 
when speaking of you, is besides in great spirits, full of gaiety and fun. 
He is a very amiable companion.’ 


Among the engaging parts of this singularly interesting story 
is the instant confiding intimacy of intercourse between the 
lovers. The young Queen, accustomed to homage, seems to 
value above all things her lover’s making her the confidante of 
his regrets. After the marriage the journal is again quoted :— 


‘A fortnight or more after, on the 28th, the Duke of Coburg left England. 
This separation from his father was deeply felt by the Prince. “He said 
to me,” the Queen records in her Journal, “that I had never known a 
father, anc could not therefore feel what he did. His childhood had been 
very happy. Ernest, he said, was now the only one remaining here of all 
his earliest ties and recollections ; but that if 1 continued to love him as I 
did now, I could make up for all. He never cried, he said, in general, but 
Alvensleben and Kolowrath (they had accompanied the Duke to England, 
and now left with him) had cried so much that he was quite overcome. 
Oh, how I did feel for my dearest, precious husband at this moment! 
Father, brother, friends, country—all has he left, and left for me. God 
grant that I may be the happy person, the most happy person, to make 
this dearest, blessed being happy and contented! What is in my power 
to make him happy I will do.” ’—P. 312. 


And, again, a fortnight later, after his parting from his 
brother, where she seeks him out and finds him ‘as pale 
as a sheet;’ and he, knowing that upon her he may rely for 
sympathy, says, ‘Such things are hard to bear.’ ‘Surely,’ 
it is added, ‘no man was ever endowed with a stronger 
feeling of love for all the recollections and associations of his 
youth, and of his native place.’ Thus in his love of laying out 
grounds he had always in his memory some familiar scene, and 
the Queen likes to record that a skittle-ground at Bucking- 
ham Palace was made in memory of his boyhood’s favourite 
game; and deer-stalking is mentioned as the only sport to 
which he had any strong liking, which may have most reminded 
him (though our sportsmen would say, with very marked diffe- 
rence in his favour) of the stag-hunts, for which Coburg was 
at one time notorious. 
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This clinging to early associations is the mark of a strong and 
amiable character, but it may have had the necessary drawback 
in this case of preventing the Prince always recognising what 
was distinguishingly excellent in our institutions. We must, 
for instance, infer as we read, a lifelong preference for the 
religious forms in which he was educated, to a degree which may 
havel prevented his ever cordially entering into, or perhaps 
comprehending, the spirit and the services of our National 
Church. That religion was a deeply actuating principle we did 
not need the following testimony to assure us, which is written 
on occasion of his Confirmation, at sixteen, with his brother :— 

‘The profession now made by the Prince he held fast through life. His was 
no lip-service ; his faith was essentially one of the heart—a real and living 
faith, giving a colour to his whole life. Deeply imbued with a conviction 
of the great truths of Christianity, his religion went far beyond mere forms, 
to which, indeed, he attached no especial importance. It was not a thing 
to be taken up and ostentatiously displayed with almost pharisaical obser- 
vance on certain days, or at certain seasons, or on certain formal occasions. 
It was part of himself. It was engrafted on his very nature, and pervaded 
his every-day life. In his every action the spirit—as distinguished from 


the letter—the spirit and essence of Christianity, was his constant and 
unerring guide.’—P, 118. 


But somehow we get to suspect—we can scarcely say upon 
what reasons—that the Court religion of England under the 
Prince’s influence was of a hazy and mystic character, the in- 
fluence of which not unfrequently displays itself from time 
to time. 

Both in this strictness, and in the licence of his education, we 
recognise the German influeace. Thus the narrative tells us 
that in boyhood Sunday was especially chosen as the day for 
games with a knot of chosen young companions. While his 
practice with the Queen was to seclude himself with her in strict 
privacy on every occasion before receiving the Holy Com- 
munion—a system which, however excellent in sound, has the 
danger in practice of leading to a rare reception. 

We could, we own, have wished that less space had been 
devoted to the question of the Prince’s annuity. It is painful 
to learn how acutely the young Queen felt what she regarded 
as a slight, not only on herself, but on the object of her affec- 
tion, by this national fit of economy. Without entering 
into the question here, we can only say that the Prince, 
by the prudent management of his income, proved the sum 
as sufficient as the Opposition of the day thought it, and that 
no increase of income could have added anything to the prestige 
which his high character and distinguished abilities secured 
him. At the time, however, we learn that the news of the 
defeat of ministers, received on his state journey to England, 
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created a very disagreeable impression on his mind. The 
Queen, who had talked over all these matters with him imme- 
diately after the engagement, felt even more annoyance that 
on the question of precedence her wishes were not law with her 
Parliament. The Journal shows the Queen as most indignant 
that the first impressions made on the Prince’s mind on these 
two points should be a painful one, and on these matters is 
evideuatly disposed to blame both sides. The Queen owns, 
however, that her feelings of partisanship at that time ran 
very high, and that she had a strong prejudice against the 
Tory party. Allusion is made to the affair of Sir R. Peel and 
the Ladies of the Bed-chamber. Prince Albert seems to have 
learnt the wise lesson from these unpalatable defeats that the 
sovereign should not conspicuously belong to either party. 
What this book further establishes as an axiom, perhaps never 
before made public or put in so authoritative a form, is— 


‘That there ought to have been proper communications beforehand 
between Government and the leaders of Opposition, such as, in after years, 
under the guidance of the Prince himself, were frequently had recourse to 
when the question to be settled was one rather of a personal than a political 
character.’—P, 276. 


Under the Prince’s judicious management all these matters 
J 4 


righted themselves. At first, happy as he was in his domestic 
position, he confides to his friend, ‘that the difficulty in filling 
‘ my place with the proper dignity is, that I am only the husband, 
‘not the master of the house.’ But, as a comment on this, we 
read— 


‘ Fortunately, however, for the country, and still more fortunately for the 
happiuess of the Royal couple themselves, things did not long remain in this 
condition. Thanks to the firmness, but at the same time gentleness, with 
which the Prince insisted on filling his proper position as head of the family 
—thanks also to the clear judgment and right feeling of the Queen, as well as 
to her singularly honest and straightforward nature—but thanks, more than 
all, to the mutual love and perfect confidence which bound the Queen and 
Prince to each other, it was impossible to keep up any separation or 
difference of interests or duties between them. To those who would urge 
upon the Queen that as Sovereign, she must be the head of the house and 
family as well as of State, and that her husband was, after all, but one of 
her subjects, Her Majesty would reply, that she had solemnly engaged at 
the altar to “obey” as well as to- “love and honour ;” and this ‘sacred obli- 
gation she could consent neither to limit nor refine away.’—P. 320. 


It was not indeed possible that where there was mutual love 
and confidence, there should be divided interests on any class of 
topics; or otherwise than common ground. By degrees the 
Prince’s influence was recognised, and his opinion sought by men 
in power. A mere boy in years, he threw himself at once into all 
the labour necessary to make his position important. From the 
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first, under the advice of Lord Melbourne, who seems to have 
appreciated the Prince at once, the Queen communicated all 
foreign despatches to him. In August 1840, he writes to his 
father— 


‘ Victoria allows me to take much part in foreign affairs, and I think I 
have already done some good, I always commit my views to paper, and 
then communicate them to Lord Melbourne. He seldom answers me, 
but I have often had the satisfaction of seeing him act entirely in ac- 
cordance with what I have said.’—P. 320. 


In another letter, 1841 :— 


*« All I can say about my political position is, that I study the politics 
of the day with great indu-try, and resolutely hold myself aloof from all 
parties ( fortfahre mich von allen Parteien frei zu halten). I take an active 
interest in all national institutions and associations. I speak quite openly 
with the Ministers on all subjects, so as to obtain information, and meet 
on all sides with much kindness. ... 1 endeavour quietly to be of as 
much use to Victoria in her position as I can.” Here we have the first 
announcement of that principle by which the whole of his future life was 
guided, and to which many years later he gave the noble expression already 
quoted, of “sinking his individual existence in that of the Queen.” Slowly, 
but surely, acting on that principle, «lid he establish his position ; and so 
entirely was it recognised by the Queen herself, so unreservedly and con- 
fidingly did she throw herself upon her husband’s support, relying in all 
questions of difficulty on his judgment, and acting in all things by his 
advice, that when suddenly bereaved of that support, her sense of the loss 
which she had sustained as Queen found expression in the pathetic words, 
“that it would now be, in fact, the beginning of a new reign.” ’—Pp., 320, 321. 


At the same age he formed the plans for his course of conduct 
in private life, from which he never deviated, which would have 
cost most men so situated an enormous effort. He made it a 
rule never to be seen in London without an equerry, and never 
to go into general society. 


‘From the moment of his establishment in the English palace,’ we 
read, ‘as the husband of the Queen, his first object was to maintain, and, 
if possible, even raise the character of the Court. With this view he knew 
that it was not enough that his own conduct should be, in truth, free from 
reproach ; no shadow of a shade of suspicion should, by possibility, atcach 
to it. He knew that, in his position, every action would be scanned—not 
always, possibly, in a friendly spirit; that his goings out and his comings 
in would be watched ; and that in every society, however little disposed 
to be censorious, there would always be found some prone, were an opening 
afforded, to exaggerate, and even to invent stories against him, and to put an 
uncharitable construction on the most innocent acts. He therefore, from 
the first, laid down strict, not to say severe, rules for his own guidance. 
He imposed a degree of restraint and self-denial upon his own movements 
which could not but have been irksome, had he not been sustained by a 
sense of the advantage which the throne would derive from it. He denied 
himself the pleasure—which to one so fond as he was of personally watch- 
ing and inspecting every improvement that was in progress would have 
been very great—of walking at will about the town. Wherever he went, 
whether in a carriage or on horseback, he was accompanied by his equerry. 
He paid no visits in general society. His visits were to the studio of the 
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artist, to museums of art or science, to institutions for good and henevolent 
purposes, Wherever a visit from him, or his presence, could tend to 
advance the real good of the people, there his horses might be s ‘en waiting; 
never at the door of mere fashion. Scandal itself could take no liberty 
with his name.’ 


These are indeed very remarkable resolutions to have adhered 
to through life, and wise, we are willing to believe, as they are 
remarkable ; ; but it was not a course to ‘lead to fusion. It kept 
him distinct from his adopted people. As we have said, we 
believe so sagacious a person must have deliberately renounced 
popularity. He was a reader and admirer of Shakespeare, and 
could learn from him, if he had cared to be a people’s idol, 
how to set about his task. He felt always that his was a second 
place. He would not attempt to give it the prominence of a 
first. But this, to such a character, was an act of conscious re- 
nunciation, not calculated to attac!: him to his adopted country. 
This life of isolated state would kcep Germany, and Coburg, 
and Rosenau ever fresh in his mind as ideas of libe orty, friendli- 
ness, and home. It is another proof of the intimate union of 
heart and soul with the Queen that he could confide to her, 
without fear of being misunderstood, that childhood had been 
the happiest part of his life. In so young a life as his, what were 
all the previous years before his coming to England, but one 
long, free childhood? This volume, while it brings to light his 
strong, prevailing, persistent sense of duty—and more, duty in 
action—toward the English people, does not give evidence of 
any strong love or admiration for our national character. He 
remained a German in tastes, in feeling, in characteristics, in 
turn of thought, in his preferences, in his religious instincts to the 
end, and very proud his countrymen ought to be of him. But 
this leads us to reverence and admire him, not as one of our- 
selves, but as a good man in the abstract; and as regards the 
English people, as having possessed a larger share of his services 
than of his sympathy. His portrait has, it is true, raised an 
universal excitement of admiration; but judging by our own 
feeling, we are convinced that this warmth has rea ily another 
object. The Queen, in her earnest resolution to set her husband 
in a bright, noble, and saintly light before the world, has un- 
consciously shown us herself in an aspect exciting universal 
sympathy. And the end to each reader, if we may judge of 
others by ourselves, is that we respect and admire Prince 
Albert, but we lise the Queen with a tenderer sentiment and 
a fresh and warmer effusion. 














Art. V.—1. The Relations of Church and State historically con- 
sidered. By Monracue Burrows, Chicele Professor of 
Modern History in Oxford. London and Oxford: Parker 
and Co. 1866. 


2. The Debates in Convocation, Session of 1867. From the 


Churchman and Guardian. 


3. The Debates in the House of Lords, Session of 1867. From 


the Churchman and Guardian. 


4, Letters in the ‘Guardian’ Newspaper. By the Rev. J. W. 
Joyce and others. 1867. 


5. ‘S. G. O. in the ‘ Times’ Newspaper. 1867. 


Ir needs no prophetic eye to see that the present strain on the 
relations which exist between the Church of England and the 
State cannot long continue. Something will break before we 
are many sessions older, or there will be a general explosion, 
dangerous to the life and limb of the body spiritual. The p li- 
tical influences which predominate seem directed to nothing so 
much as trying what amount of strain the machinery may be 
made to bear, reckless of the consequences of the experiment. 
We speak not of the present Cabinet, who never had a majority, 
and were merely made the fulerum where they ought to have 
been the power applied to the lever; but we speak of the forces 
existing in politics generally. ‘Their mumentum may not be 
calculable, but their tendency is evident. It is to cripple the 
action of the Church and deny her rights, to stifle spiritual life 
and paralyse its organization. At such a moment a temperate 
review of the historical facts which have led up to such a climax 
is peculiarly acceptable. The first on the list of works which 
heads this article is of that kind. It consists of two lectures on 
‘The Relations of Church and State historically considered,’ 
from Captain Burrows, the Chicele Professor of Modern His- 
tory in Oxford. The lecturer’s aim is to show that those rela- 
tions were, down to the time of the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts, substantially unchanged throughout the course 
of English history, the same in 1827 and under the Saxon kings. 
We select as typical the following passage :— 


* Observe how the Saxon principles were for ever, so to speak, “cropping up” 
in after history. It is no mere fancy. We are accustomed at this place to 
trace this Saxon influence on our laws; it is no less evident m the relations 
of Church and State. . . . From —— of the great Edward to that 
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of Henry VIII., it was the Saxon spirit which was surely and progressively 
modifying our feudal institutions, delivering the Church and State from one 
after another of the Norman innovations, and insuring that when a great 
change came, it should prove not as in some other countries, a revolution, 
but a true reformation; not indeed an unmixed blessing, but a change which 
left Church and State substantially what they were before, and capable of 
passing on to future generations all that was of essential value in either.’ 


This is the main drift of the argument, and it is consistently 
kept through both the lectures. The lecturer deduces the regale, 
as regards its exercise on the Church, from the imperial prece- 
dents of Christianized Rome and Byzantium :— 


‘This claim of the State to appoint or nominate, or at least sanction or 
confirm, the appointment of Bishops, has been made in all ages, in all branches 
of the Church, and within all countries. It is not in the least peculiar to 
England. The popular election and confirmation by the Metropolitan, with 
which the Church started in her career, began practically to fall, but only 
occasionally, into the hands of the Emperor soon after State Connexion 
commenced.” 


He seems to incline to the opinion, though he does not abso- 
lutely express it, that the rights on either side of the regale, or of 
Church independence, were never, in fact, defined until the twelfth 
century. He shows how, in the Eastern empire, the decay of faith 
within the Church was accompanied by tyrannical encroach- 
ments, till, ‘in its prolonged decrepitude, this particular abuse 
obtained almost the dignity of a law.’ But he cautions his 
hearers, at the same time, that these later ages of Byzantine 
history will scarcely be quoted except for warning. Under 
Charlemagne, ‘who left his mark on everything, the emperor 
‘retained from the Roman imperial model the right of nomi- 
‘nation ; but the clergy, as guardians of the Church, kept their 
‘full share of influence through the nomination.’ The ‘ direct 
voice of the laity’ was lost, but their influence, indirectly exer- 
cised, was exceedingly powerful. In the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
although the king often appointed to vacant bishoprics, yet the 
lecturer shows, by references to Soames and Lingard, who agree 
on the point, that a control over such vacancies was recognised 
as existing in the See of Canterbury, while he considers that 
‘the bishops in the Witan managed ecclesiastical affairs pretty 
much as they wished.’ 

This lack of any definition of rights brought about the war of 
Investitures, resulting in the compromise that the pope was to 
invest with the ring and staff; the emperor was to receive 
homage for the temporalities. This, of course, made the pope 
the visible centre of paramount spiritual authority, and tended 
to repress the development of spiritual forces within the nation. 
Further, as this exercise of the pope’s authority tended to stir 
up the national jealousy of foreign interference, spiritual autho- 
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rity was unpopular on the whole for the sake of those accidents 
of foreign sway by which it was thus inseparably attended. Under 
the Tudor and early Stuart princes, ‘ the regale was somewhat 
more tightly pressed than before ;’ but then, as a compensation, 
the force of the Tudor prerogative carried the Church essentially 
safe, although in externals sorely suffering, through the crisis of 
the Reformation. He thinks that, all things considered, espe- 
cially the moral guarantee dictated to those princes by the 
‘necessity’ under which they ‘lay to preserve the discipline of 
‘that Church in. which they had embarked their fortunes,’ ‘ the 
‘Reformed Church started on her course substantially free, or at 
‘Jeast as much so as she was in the Roman times; .... the precau- 
‘tions taken at the Reformation were in intention, however they 
‘might be afterwards twisted, rather anti-papal than pro-regal ;’ 
so that ‘her relations with the State were only changed in form, 
‘and those forms were in the main a recurrence to an earlier 
‘state of things.’ 

And here we must say that we do not quite see our way with 
the writer. We will briefly state our view. When, in the twelfth 
century, the struggle between the spiritual independence of the 
Church and the rights of the Crown drew to a head, the forces 
on the former side could only support themselves by rallying 
round the Papacy. It was pope and king who divided the 
ceremony of investiture between them, not king and national 
primate, between whom the struggle or the rivalry had lain in 
the days of the Witan. When, therefore, the papal power was 
by king and by clergy alike declared null in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the forces in favour of spiritual independence lost their 
rallying-point. The pope’s interference had tended to check 
the encroachments of the Crown, and to establish a balance of 
power. At the Reformation that balance of power was lost. 
We are not saying now that it was or was not a wise, a happy, 
or an inevitable step, but, in point of fact, it left the forces of 
the spiritual estate without any rallying-point as against the 
king. The power and influence of the bishops in the Witan, 
and of the primate in the Saxon realm, were gone, and could not 
be brought back, and what else was there now on which the 
rights of the spirituality could rely? The powers which the 
Papacy had assumed to wield, however grossly abused in practice, 
were theoretically defensible, as maintaining a recognition that 
the Church possessed liberties which might be maintained against 
the possible and often actual tyranny of the Crown, by the pro- 
test or the judicial sentence of Christendom at large. Those 
a. were either absorbed by the Crown itself, or returned to 

e vested in the national spirituality. If the former, all check 


upon the Crown, even in theory, was lost ; if the latter, it was 
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plain that none could ever be exercised. The spirituality had 
no weapons for effectual struggle ; it could only, as in the case 
of the seven bishops against James II., suffer the persecution of 
the tyrant with passive fortitude. The bishops, indeed, only 
suffered arrest and prosecution. But that was because there 
remained in the administration of justice temporal powers 
beyond the king’s control. Popular sympathies, expressed in 
the verdict of a jury, rescued the prelates from the king, because 
it was felt that he was the common enemy of both. 

The same principle seems to us to apply also to the case of 
appeals on points of doctrine. Here, quoting the words of 
Hooker, Professor Burrows says :— 


‘Tf the cause be spiritual, secular courts do not meddle with it.” .. . 
The Crown was to see justice done hy ecclesiastics in the ecclesiastical 
courts. ‘The Crown, in the last resort, was to hear appeals from the 
Archhishop’s court, those appeals which, though temporarily stopped by 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, used up to this time (the Reformation) to 
go to Rome; and it heard them through delegates chosen by the Lord 
Chancellor. Now, as the appeal could no longer go to Rome, it must rest 
somewhere; and so long as the delegates were faithfully selected, with a 
view to mere cases of ordinary discipline, a good deal might be said for 
this Court of Appeal. It was probably only imtended as a temporary ar- 
rangement, and was no doubt liable to abuse, yet for a long period it was 
not abused. But the great poiut is that it went side by side with the 


active existence of Convocation regularly sitting, and acknowledged as the 
proper court for questions of doctrine.’ 


Now regarding the question of final appeals on doctrinal points 
as it appeared in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it must be 
admitted that such an appeal when carried to Rome was a call 
upon the central power of Christendom to prevent corruptions 
of doctrine in one of its constituent churches. Assuming, for 
argument’s sake. a Papacy uncorrupt in its own dogmatic views 
and pure in the administration of justice, such a power of appeal 
was a factor of valuable strength against possible corruptions of 
the faith in England. It was the support of the Catholic body 
given to Catholic truth as against a rebellious member. This 
support, impossible even in theory at a later period, when 
opposite standards of doctrine prevailed in England and at 
Rome, was swept away in Henry VIII.’s time, while those 
standards were ostensibly the same. The Court of Appeal was 
evidently the king’s court, and the delegates could be packed 
by royal authority whenever the temptation arose. If it was 
in fact ‘ for a long period not abused,’ that was probably because 
no such temptation did in fact arise. Further, as regards any 
possible check maintained, as Professor Burrows thinks, by 
Convocation against corruptions of dogmatic truth, the same 
fact meets us. Convocation was ultimately dependent on the 
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Crown; the Papacy had been independent of it. There was, 
therefore, no independent check left. The power of Convoca- 
tion to legislate depended on the king’s summons. Would 
he be likely to summon it in order to check himself? We 
think, then, that in two important particulars it cannot be cor- 
rectly said that ‘the Reformed Church started on her course 
‘ substantially free, or at least as much so as she was in Roman 
‘ times,’ since in the appointment of her chief pastors and in her 
dogmatic decisions the encroachments of the Crown were ieft, 
even theoretically, without redress. 

The Professor is more successful in showing that the arrange- 
ments of the Reformation, tolerable while the Crown was strong 
and the prince had the interests of the Church at heart, have 
become intolerable since, when the Crown has become emptied 
of political power, and a chain of precedents has been formed 
under a series of princes, hostile, or indifferent, or but lukewarm 
in their constitutional duty of protection. The latter part, 
indeed, of the second lecture seems to us so excellent that we 
are sorry we cannot quote it consecutively throughout. We 
will, however, select a few striking passages. Speaking of the 
period of the Restoration, the lecturer says: 


‘Silently and unobserved, one important outwork of the Church vanished 
into the past. ‘Taxation was to undergo an entire change, a process of centraliza- 
tiou: the clergy were to relinquish their most ancient privilege of taxing 
themselves, They had scarcely any choice in the matter; they made no 
remonstrance; they seem not to have foreseen the natural consequence, but 
thai consequence was most momentous. Convocation lost its chief guarantee 
for a place in the constitution. ‘There was uo longer now the same cogent 
reason for summoning it as before; and the kings who would have summoned 
it for Church purposes, had passed away.’ 


The fact above stated is at once a reproach to our sovereigns 
and an ample plea in excuse of any shortcomings of Convocation 
either in adequately representing the clergy or in performing 
the proper functions of a deliberative body. The reproach, 
indeed—in proportion as modern theories of ministers responsible 
to Parliament and a sovereign who reigns but does not govern, 
have prevailed—has ceased to rest in any moral sense on the 
royal head. But the reproach cleaves to the governing power 
in the State wherever that power may reside. The fixed reso- 
lution of every Government from Charles IJ.’s downwards 
appears to have been to baffle and elude, save on rare and 
exceptional occasions, the rights of the Church, from the mo- 
ment when they found they could do so without loss to the 
exchequer. They have sold her paramount spiritual interests 
for a mess of pottage. Whilst there were taxes to be got by 
the clergy from the clergy, the Convocations might meet; when 
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that method was superseded, the Convocations were suppressed. 
Commenting further on this iniquitous denial of constitutional 
rights, Professor Burrows says : 

‘Her (the Church’s) rights were indeed recorded in plain language enough, 
for in the first money bill by which the clergy were taxed along with the laity, 
a clause was inserted to the effect that “nothing herein contained shall be 
drawn into example to the prejudice of the ancient rights belonging to the 
Lords spiritual and temporal and clergy of this realm.” But the rights, 
however protected in words, were not used in fact. Grievances were now 
unredressed because the sense of justice was no longer quickened by the 
want of money... .. The rulers of the land cared little enough for the 
State, but for the Church still less, and her relations to the Siate, thus 
mutilated by the unconstitutional suppression of her synods, were not re- 
adjusted. Can it be said with truth that they have been properly re- 
adjusted since those days? 


It has been often remarked, but will bear frequent repetition, 
that these successive Governments dealt with the Convocations 
of the Church exactly in the same spirit as Charles I. dealt with 
his parliaments. ‘To procure ‘supply’ and stave off redress of 

rievances, is the brief formula which suffices for either policy. 

t miscarried in the latter case because Parliament in the last 
resort appealed to the sword. Having no fear of such an issue 
before their eyes in the former case, the Crown and its advisers 
have tyrannized at discretion, and continue the practice to this 
day. 

As regards the effects of this policy on Convocation itself, 
they form, as has above been said, a plea in bar of any charge 
against it. Of all results to a deliberative body those are the 
most fatal which prevent it from keeping pace with the time, 
and open a chasm, slowly widening in each successive age, 
between the body representative and the body represented. 
Habits of supineness and neglect creep in systematically. Mis- 
chiefs excused as exceptional establish themselves as rules of 
evil, Temporary expedients grow into precedents, and gradually 
eclipse the principles for which they profess to apologize. ‘Lhen, ° 
too, as regards the neglect of work that needs to be done, and 
which no Church can long neglect with impunity, the enforced 
silence of Convocation caused a dead-lock of the vital forces of 
action. The people rapidly outgrew the means of the Church 
to superintend their education, and to provide for the diffusion 
of the most elementary truths of Christianity at home,—how 
much more to propagate it abroad! It was left to irresponsible 
societies with voluntary organization to prosecute the work 
of extending the area of Christianity, of providing for the 
spiritual wants of English colonists in their new country, and 
even of securiug pastoral care and church-room for the increase 
of population at home. Gross abuses of non-residence, plurali- 
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ties, and clerical delinquencies took root and multiplied without 
check or inquiry, until wide tracts of population became a 
spiritual desert, or only yielded a chance harvest to the sectary 
and schismatic. The zeal which might have been husbanded 
for the Church’s work ran to waste, or was alienated. Thus 
Methodism drained off energies which, if retained under Church 
influence, would have gone far to prevent thé dismal estrange- 
ment which so largely pervades the lower middle class in town 
and country. The Church made no answer to the imploring 
hands held up to her. ‘The parson of the parish, the magistrate, 
and the mob did severally what was right in their own eyes. 
And that right was almost always a blunder or a crime. 
Beyond this, as regards the Houses of Convocation inter se, 
their uncertain and fitful intervals of session broke off the habit 
of action which guides the judgment by instincts formed through 
acting. Traditions of order, privilege, and mutual relation 
between the Upper and Lower House were lost, or became 
obsolete for want of adjustment. It is still only by delicate 
tact that collisions or complications can be avoided. There is 
no broadening chain of precedents, fortifying and interpreting 
one another. Such as exist are to be gleaned few and far 
between, and require frequent qualification to make them suit a 
modern instance. Not uncommonly one of the Houses stands 
at fault, and has to grope its way by uncertain analogies, or is 
arrested suddenly by the recollection of some rule or order not 
familiar to the majority. Such a state of things is fertile in 
misunderstandings, delays, and vacillations, and taxes human 
endurance very hard. ‘Then there is the dual arrangement of 
the Northern and Southern Provinces, the unconformableness 
of which to the fused and united England which we have known 
for the last century is manifest in every attempt to popularize 
Church principles. Had Crown ministers done what their influ- 
ence enabled them to do in keeping the clergy up to their 
legislative work, instead of compelling them to abandon it, this 
anomaly in modern England might have been long ago remedied 
by a fusion of the two Convocations into one representative 
body. What there is,even as matters stand, to prevent them 
from meeting as one body for deliberation and advice, and from 
voting jointly on one motion made and question put, it is not 
easy to see, unless it be some medieval impossibility of either 
archbishop sitting under the other as president of the whole. 
This suggestion brings to our mind a valuable distinction 
mentioned by Professor Burrows in a note on page 29, between 
the Provincial Synod and the Convocation as one of the estates 
of the realm. We could wish, perhaps, he had put this a little 
more prominently. The same assembly of either province has 
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this twofold character: one in which it is a purely spiritual 
body summoned by its head, the archbishop; the other in 
which it is a body of mixed functions, an estate of the realm 
summoned by the Crown. 


‘Some have advocated the separation of these two characters as an escape 
from the difficulties aitending undue State interference, the reform of clerical 
representation, and the co-operation of 4on fide lay Churchmen. No opinion 
ou this point is offered here. ‘Time and circumstances will show.’ 


‘Time and circumstances’ have certainly shown that the 
revival of Convocation by summons of the Crown is a step from 
which all statesmen seem to shrink, as one which is out of the 
march of modern politics even when proceeding under influences 
the most friendly to the Church which can be expected. The 
precedent of lethargy seems fatally binding on all alike. Those 
who shrink not from ‘a leap in the dark’ on a question of first- 
rate constitutional importance have no hopes or fears to impel 
them to run any risk in the interests of the Church. Constitu- 
tional rights, solemn guarantees, the coronation oath itself, are 
to them but cobwebs spun upon the rafters of the Jerusalem 
Chamber. The Church is competent then to fall back upon her 
inherent powers as a spiritual body, among which unquestionably 
lies the fusing at her own discretion her two synods into one. 
The same principle could apply to the fusion of the bishops and 
clergy into one 2 deliberative body in each Provincial 
Synod. If it be hopeless to effect this, a joint committee of the 
two synods might surely be easily constituted, consisting of an 
equal number of each and a due proportion, equal also in each, 
of bishops, dignified and pastoral clergy. ‘This committee would 
know the tempers and interests of the synodical bodies who dele- 
gated them, and might prepare matters for deliberation with a 
fair prospect of their recommendations being accepted. A large 
proportion of miscarriages, delays, disappointments and refer- 
ences to and fro, between two synodical bodies consisting each 
of two distinct Houses, might probably be thus avoided. The 
Committee might continue its deliberations between the sessions 
of the synodical bodies to any length which circumstances 
might require, might watch with a timely eye the proceedings 
of Parliament, and have useful relations in various ways with all 
the voluntary organizations for the spiritual interests of the 
Church. We are not sure that even the two Convocations 
might not resort to such a machinery without contravening any 
law. But we fear that no such joint committee could continue 
to sit as such, after the Convocations which had deputed it were 
theinselves prorogued. 

As an example of the mockery to which the inevitable 
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complications of the present state of things reduce the au- 
thority and influence of our existing Convocations, let us take 
the speech, as reported, of the Bishop of London in the debate 
on the Ritualist Commission, on July 8th. (Churchman, July 
11th.) 


‘For his part he heartily approved of such a body as Convocation in its 
present state, and he wished to point out to the noble Earl (Lord Shaftes- 
bury), who thought it so objectionable that it should be consulted, that he 
need not attach such importance to its due consultation as he appeared to 
do. There must, in fact, be some unreality in these references to Convoca- 
tion, for Convocation had assumed a very different position now from what 
it had oreupied in former times. We were in the habit of talking about 
“Convocation,” but in point of fact it should be “ Convocations.” The 
Convocations of Ireland had indeed slumbered since the Union. That of 
York had in the same way slept till it was resuscitated by the most reverend 
Primate who presided over the Northern Province; aud it was now no longer 
content to be the humble dependant of Canterbury. There had been days 
when the Primate of the Norihern Province contested the supremacy with 
the Primate of the Southern; and though those times had passed away, 
there had grown up a feeling that the Convocation of York was entitled to 
be consulted in this matter. But this made a very material difference. It 
might have been easy to pass a bill through the Jerusalem Chamber, but if 
it had to be referred to a Provincial Synod in the North, and receive the 
assent of boti its Houses, as well as the Provincial Syuod in the South, and 
receive the assent of both its Houses, very great delay must be the resu't. 
For instance, it had been thought right by the late Government to refer to 
Convocation a very simple but important question—namely, a new canon, to 
enable a parent to be sponsor to hisown child . . . . Five years had passed 
away, and he thought the matter was settled; but suddeuly some hitch 
occurred in the Northern Cunvocation ; the canon went backwards and 
forwards, and now, he believed, there was less chance of its being passed 
than there was five years ago.’ 


Any one would suppose, from the statement of the speech, 
that five years had been consumed in fruitless deliberations. 
The speaker at any rate wholly omitted to call attention to the 
fact that in each year the Northern Convocation’s session lasted 
less than a week, and was sometimes limited to three days! 
Of course, under such circumstances, even with telegraphic 
wires at the archbishop’s elbow, deliberation, which should issue 
in a joint decision, would be impossible between two bodies 
sitting in York and London. But, under the ordinary condi- 
tions of postal communication, and much more of personal 
attendance of delegates with instructions,.the whole time of 
session would be swallowed up by a couple of transits either 
way. ‘That a business which might be despatched in a fortnight 
of continuous attention should be kept trailing about for five 
years, is a perfectly natural consequence of the existing arrange- 
ments, and even that, being so kept for five years, it should, 
owing to that ‘tide in the affairs of men’ of which we all 
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know, at last drop through. The clergy are held up as hopeless 
encumbrances to legislation because they do not overcome the 
physical laws of time and space. They are required to delibe- 
rate through two stone walls, and across two hundred miles of 
country, and todespatch, under pressure, in less than a week, amidst 
a host of other important questions, what the Lords and Com- 
mons discuss and settle at their own time. These conditions are 
quietly assumed as a necessary part of their organization, and 
because they break down under these conditions, they are held 
up to public compassion, if the report be true, by one of their 
own body, as incapables. The House of Lords, who complain so 
much and so justly of the ugly rush of bills upwards from the 
Commons in the last weeks of the session, ought, of all bodies, 
to be the last to entertain such depreciatory remarks concerning 
the Convocations. Lord Shaftesbury had been blowing 
bubbles of apprehension from his place in the House, regarding 
the possible ‘coordinate authority, supreme authority, or sub- 
ordinate authority’ of Convocation, in relation to Parliament. 
The Bishop of London quietly assures him that all poasible 
references to Convocation may be safely pooh-poohed, and that 
(such are the words ascribed to him) ‘he, for his part, heartily 
‘ approved of the existence of such a body as Convocation in its 
* present state.” We should be glad to know whether the words 
italicised are a real part of what was uttered. If it be in 
the power of language to 


* Assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering teach the rest to sneer,’ 


then certainly those words, in connexion with their context, 
‘convey that power in a stronger degree than any which we 
have lately read. They are certainly the words of a ‘ candid 
friend’ to the Church and her institutions; but we would gladly 
believe that they were not the words of one of her bishops in 
his place in Parliament, even though engaged in pouring balm 
on the troubled spirit of Lord Shaftesbury. 

As regards the subject-matter of the canon itself, the altera- 
tion of which was proposed to the two Convocations, we have 
to correct a serious misstatement of the fact which really 
caused the delay complained of. The two Convocations had in 
fact come to an agreement, when one point in the newly formed 
canon—the use, we believe, of the word capax in describing a 
sponsor—was objected to by the law officers of the Government. 
The Southern Convocation modified the proposed canon by 
altering this word. The Northern body thought that the 
alteration, out of mere deference to a Crown lawyer, of what 
had been solemnly agreed to by both Synods, savoured too 
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much of deference and too little of resoluteness, and declined to 
concur. The Bishop of London, as reported, dwells solely upon 
this—‘ some hitch occurred in the Northern Convocation ’— 
and wholly omits to state that the hitch was caused by the 
Crown. Five years is no doubt a long time for a Bishop to 
carry in his mind the facts; but it is matter of regret that he 
should just forget so much as would have vindicated the clergy, 
and just remember so much as would cast obloquy upon them. 
The state in which the matter at present rests is this, the Lower 
House of Canterbury have voted an address desiring abstinence 
from any change in this (the xxixth) canon, until a committee 
appointed to examine the canons of 1603 as a whole shall have 
reported. 

This directly suggests the important question of reform in 
the constitution of Convocation itself. To await for the concur- 
rence or countenance of any possible Government is to wait 
ad Grecas Kalendas, and to imitate the fatuity of the above- 
mentioned arrangements, by virtue of which a question goes 
swinging annually to and fro from one deliberative body to 
another, without ever finding the opportunity of being ade- 
quately discussed. The late Government stated officially to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that ‘they could not safely or 
‘ properly be advised that any alteration in the present consti- 
‘tution of Convocation can be legally effected without the 
‘authority of Parliament.’ This was exactly what might be 
expected of the late, the present, or any other possible Govern- 
ment. It expresses the rooted determination on the part of the 
secular power to hug every obstacle, and keep intact every 
encumbrance which the antiquated machinery of three centuries 
ago affords them, in order to perpetuate the helplessness of the 
spirituality. The Synods of the Church are considerably older 
than Parliament, the Convocation is at least as old as Parliament 
in its crudest and most inceptive form. It retains all its privi- 
leges, save that of passing canons without the king’s licence, 
which it had before the Reformation. These are simply inherent 
in it, and cannot be touched save indirectly in the way of per- 
secution, by any external power whatever. For any precedent 
of the constitution of Convocation being affected by any tem- 
poral statute of the realm, it would be in vain to search. A 
considerable number of minor alterations, involving on the 
whole a large element of change, are cited by Mr. Joyce as 
having from time to time taken place without any action what- 
ever, either of Parliament or the Crown; and no change on a 
large scale has ever been hitherto contemplated. We will enume- 
rate the cases in point from Mr. Joyce’s speech (Guardian, 
June 19th, Supplement, p. 674). 
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‘Canon Trevor wrote to say that the Lower House in the Northern 
Province had undergone several changes within his recollection. The erection 
of the two new sees had been followed by the admission of new archdeacons 
and the proctors of the new archdeaconries; the representatives of several 

eculiar jurisdictions had disappeared, and the clergy were admitted to vote 
in the archdeaconries to which they were transferred; two or three arch- 
deaconries which, for along series of years, returned but one proctor, now 
elected two, according to the general rule of the Province; and al] the 
changes had been made by the Archbishop’s action, without any change in 
the Queen’s writ . . . With reference to the Southern Province, the Commit- 
tee had found that various alterations affecting the representation of the 
diocese of Gloucester, the Royal Chapel of Windsor, the Collegiate Church 
of Wolverhampton, and several archdeaconries (four new archdeacons having 
been added to the Lower House), had taken place at a comparatively recent 
period; that the whole process of election of proctors in the diocese of 
Lincoln had wndergone a complete change; that the clergy of the arch- 
deaconries of Colchester, Essex, and St. Alban’s, who formerly voted for the 
proctors of the diocese of London, now voted for the proctors of the diocese 
of Rochester; that the proctors for the diocese of London were now elected 
by a much smaller constituency than formerly, &c. &.’ 


A series of steps precisely similar to these would give Convo- 
cation all the reform it needs, and every step of reform save one 
would turn upon some such points as those of the above prece- 
dents, ¢. g. the allotment of more or fewer proctors to given 
electoral areas, a certain proportion between such proctors and 
the dignitaries, and the like. 

It may be proper to notice here some remarks reported as 
made by Canon Blakesley on the comparative unanimity hitherto 
shown between the ‘dignified’ and the strictly representative 
members of the Lower House to which he belongs. That pro- 
portion in the Province of Canterbury is one of nearly two to 
one, in the Northern one it is to some extent reversed, being 
curiously characteristic of the greater sturdiness of independence 
in that region. The speaker says :-— 


‘If I object to the scheme of Sir H. Thompson (the enfranchisement of 
curates), it is not from any wish to keep such a deserving body of men as they 
are from the same privileges as we now enjoy, but because I do not tiink 
that a great increase in the number of proctors from the parochial clergy 
would be of much service. I say, as 1 have said before, that I do not believe 
it is possible to lay your finger on any single matter brought before this 
House in which there has been anything like divergence of party to such an 
extent that the representatives of the parochial ciergy have stood on one 
side and the dignitaries on the other,’ 


But why should the speaker assume that ‘a great increase in 
the number of proctors’ would be required in order to enable 
stipendiary curates to vote? You may, as shown lately in the 
case of the House of Commons, double a large proportion of 
the constituencies without adding a single representative to the 
total number of the House. No doubt Sir H. Thompson had, 
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as reported, said in the speech to which Canon Blakesley ws 
replying, ‘ It might be assumed that any reform (of Convocatio 1) 
‘ would be expected to comprehend an enlargement of the nun- 
‘ ber of elected proctors.’ But such enlargement is a distinct 
proposal from that of enfranchising curates, and neither of them 
implies the other. Each must stand on its own merits. We 
cannot see any reason for viewing them as necessarily connected. 
As regards the general unanimity between the dignitaries and the 
proctors of the parochial clergy, we are extremely glad to hear 
of it, and hope that it may long prevail. But it seems fallacious 
to urge this as a reason for inadequate representation of the 
latter body. The argument would be equally good for ex- 
cluding the proctors from Convocation altogether: since, it might 
be said, assuming Canon Blakesley’s view, ‘the dignitaries 
‘really reflect their opinions faithfully and express them ade- 
‘ quately, what need, therefore, of their presence there at all?’ 
The question which should rather be asked is, How can we feel 
sure that the unanimity prevailing within doors correctly ex- 
presses the forces of opinion without? The temptations of 
prospects of preferment can never be excluded from a body 
returned as the proctors are. There may be always ex- 
pected to be a vivid sympathy between those who ure already 
dignitaries and those who hope to become so. To assume that 
the interests of the various sections of the clergy are ade- 
quately represented, is to assume the very question which any 
propesal for a reform of Convocation raises, if we leave out of 
sight for the moment any proposal as to the representation of 
the laity. The fact is, that such an amount of agreement, 
such a ‘dramatic’ unanimity as Canon Blakesley claims, is of 
itself a little suspicious, and suggests the inquiry, How far 
does it express the opinions of the clergy? How far does it 
stifle or mask them? Obviously it can never be trusted, 
while the predominant interest which either Convocation on the 
whole represents is the Crown. The archdeacons represent the 
bishops whom the Crown appoints, the other dignified clergy 
represent the Crown and themselves, besides the whole influence 
of the Upper House, solely appointed by the Crown, and the 
whip-hand maintained by the Primate, also a Crown nominee, 
over all. The whole machine, at any rate in the Southern 
Province, is so evidently top-heavy, that to talk of anything 
like a balance of powers would be absurd, and any appeal to a 
prevailing unanimity is necessarily fallacious. We want a guod 
deal more of the representation of that section of thinkers, 
who have little or nothing to hope from preferment, es- 
pecially Crown preferment, ‘before we can trust this ‘ concord 
of sweet sounds, : 
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There is, however, one important point in the desirable 
reforms of Convocation which recent precedents do not cover. 
It is that of who the electors are to be ? We are inclined to sup- 
port the view that all priests in full communion should share the 
suffrage alike. The derangement cansed would be slight, if any ; 
the advantage gained by the removal of an invidious distinction 
only tenable on the now abandoned ground of a self-taxing 
power in the clergy, would be considerable. The 5,000 curates 
voting with their 12,000 rectors, would vote for much the same 
men as they. But could there be a greater absurdity than 
the temporal legislature claiming a right to deal with any 
such question? We view the step of consulting Government 
in the matter at all, as not one of the most discreet, especially 
with these precedents within easy reach, and many of them 
within living memory. It is clear that a large measure of 
reform may be obtained in this same ‘ unostentatious’ and 
fragmentary way, by the Lower House and the Primate fol- 
lowing consistently an united policy. Finding the Church 
nervous on the subject of what she might do, the Government, 
of course, took advantage of her alarm, and assured her that 
she was powerless. The Church has, in fact, become benumbed 
by the long disuse of her powers. She can scarce persuade herself 
that she has any, and Crown lawyers chime in, ‘ Of course not ; 
she never had any since the Reformation.’ There is a fable 
about a goose who became client to a fox, of which this reminds 
us. It shows what is so often true, that the boldest policy is the 
wisest. Crown lawyers will always show the instinct of their 
kind. 

And this brings us to the further question of the general rela- 
tions between Convocation and Parliament. The clergy must 
be prepared for stormy days, if they are to carry a clear con- 
science through this generation. The rule or understanding 
hitherto has been for the Church in all her officers to be deferen- 
tial to the utmost to whoever sits in Downing-street, to veuture 
only to remonstrate ‘ with bated breath and whispered humble- 
ness,’ as is the custom between the patron and the patronised. 
They would do this and they have their reward. They carried 
over, so blindly do habits infatuate us, the deference traditionally 
due to pious Princes, supreme over the Church in her own inte- 
rests, to the Premier of a cabinet, who might be there to-day 
and gone to-morrow, who had no interest officially in the Church 
except to make political capital out of her, who was himself the 
creature of a majority, and the puppet of the popular breath. 
They may be hardly pardoned for retaining the tradition so long, 
and that chiefly because the altered character of the circum- 
stances was only slowly realized in fact. But the sum of it is, 
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they would cringe, and they are kicked. They have their reward. 
It is that the Church of England is defrauded of her doctrine 
and her discipline. The renegade holds his mitred head aloft, and 
mocks the one and tramples on the other. The revenues which arose 
from the self-denial of her sons, are alienated in order to propa- 
gate what they repudiate and abhor. Her clergy are iniquitously 
taxed, baited with impunity by the mob whenever it pleases the 
scum of the streets to take offence at her ordinances, and wor- 
ried by a mockery of justice when they appeal to the magistrate 
for protection. She is become a hoarding to the bill-stickers 
of the House of Commons, a door-mat to ‘iny Lords’ of the 
Privy Council office. They who continue cringing to such 
treatment deserve worse, and may expect to receive it so long as 
worse is possible. 

It is somewhat amusing to trace how this spirit oozes out 
occasionally in the debates of Convocation ; a highly estimable 
member of it says, as reported :— 

‘While Mr. Joyce was speaking, a friend whispered, “ We are on very thin 
ice,” and his friend Mr. Joyce, in speaking of the civil power, certainly did 
use very strong language; and when he spoke of Convocation being dragged 
through the dirt of Parliament, he was doing the house much harm. He (Sir 
H. Thompson), kuew that language that had been used in the House had been 
commented upon, and had given great offence in quarters with which they 
should be at peace.’ 


Sir H. Thompson may perhaps be right, that Mr. Joyce was 
less select in his language than a cooler advocate of the same 
cause would have been: but the fact is we have had * peace,’ and 
that too at any price, a little too long. The continuation of 
such peace is becoming every year more costly to the consciences 
of churchmen-: and of course, in proportion as they are willing 
to sell them, the Parliament and hostile section out of doors 
will become more and more convinced that ‘all those men 
have their price,’ and that there is no conscience among them 
that is not saleable, or rather sold already, to the State. That 
is the view which has long since become an axiom of popular 
government,—that as against the State dissenters have con- 
sciences, and churchmen, more especially clergy, none at all / 

The dissenters have helped to establish this in years past 
by an incessant worry of agitation for whatever concession they 
demanded, the clergy by a supine submission to whatever con- 
cession was demanded of them, the laity by an apathy which 
has played everything into the hands of the Crown-minister in 
the House of Commons, 

Now assuming this to be the popular view—that the con- 
sciences of clergy of the Established Church are practically sold 
beforehand to the State, how is it to be combated and eradi- 
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cated? Itcanonly be by suffering for conscience’ sake, by boldly 
asserting a conscientious conviction and sticking to it, utterly 
regardless of temporal consequences. That was the way in 
which the early non-conformists won their way to imperishable 
renown. ‘The same is true of the non-jurors, but they died out 
and left no successors, and the want of successors cuts off the 
force of their example. The fact, moreover, that the cause for 
which they ‘took joyfully the spoiling of their goods,’ was 
one essentially political, and only incidentally religious, and 
moreover was one which the people of England (certainly in the 
end, although not without some hesitation for half-a-century) 
felt themselves compelled by a political necessity to condemn, 
obscures in the popular eye the lustre of their memory. The 
acceptance and permanence of the Hanoverian dynasty has fixed 
a gulf between modern English thought and the example of 
these, the latest confessors within the Church of England. The 
non-conformists have their legitimate successors, in the popular 
eye at any rate, in the modern dissenters: and the popular axiom 
that the dissenter as against the State has a monopoly of the 
rights of conscience, is due not so much to the restless ubiquity 
of their agitation, perfected by the training of two centuries 
and a half, as to the lustre reflected on them by the memory 
of the persecutions which their predecessors actually endured. 
The clergy can only prove that they have a conscience yet 
unsold by suffering for its sake. No proof short of this will 
ever take hold on the popular mind; and although the cause 
of a rubric tampered with by Parliament may seem less than 
sufficient to some, it can hardly be more lightly weighed than 
that right divine to keep the head covered which roused the 
conscience of a Quaker. For instance, when the Primate was 
baited by Lord Shaftesbury in the Lords about the con- 
currence of Convocation being invited in any contemplated 
change in the rubric which directs ‘the ornaments of the 
‘Church and the ministers thereof,’ if His Grace had replied, 
‘that to proceed by Act of Parliament alone would be a most 
‘dangerous course, as he himself should be prevented by 
‘conscientious scruples from complying with it, and was per- 
‘ fectly prepared to take the consequences, and that he rather 
‘thought the same scruples would be shared by many of the 
‘ clergy,’ this would have been a case in point. Words like 
these uttered and adhered to would help to bring the matter 
to an issue, to stamp on the public mind the fact that church- 
men have a conscience,—and nothing else ever will. His Grace 
did not say any words to this effect, he stopped short at saying 
that he agreed with the memorial, out of which the question 
put to him arose, that ‘ very great danger would result’ from 
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such interference of Parliament, and then turned off to show 
that his opinion in the matter was warranted by history and 
sustained by precedent. Such proof only tends to show that 
churchmen have the law and constitutional usage on their side, 
not that they have a conscience. Of course we admit that His 
Grace had a right to judge of the gravity of the case, and may 
draw a distinction between a mere rubric which directs the 
worship and the formularies of which it consists. But in the 
popular eye the Prayer-book is viewed as a whole, and if a 
rubric be touched with impunity, any stand made on the rest of 
its contents would lose that force which is publicly acquired from 
consistency. Nor should we mistake the drift of feeling in Par- 
liament on such questions. They who find that secular legislation 
is allowed to mutilate a rubric without rousing the conscience 
of churchmen, will certainly not stop there. The precedent 
will be urged, the wedge will be driven remorselessly, They 
will pare at the nail till they reach the quick, and will go on 
paring still. The lectionary, the burial, the baptismal, the 
communion services, will each in turn be made the subject of a 
series of experiments on the consciences of the clergy. This is, 
humanly speaking, as certain, on the hypothesis that the step 
contemplated by Lord Shaftesbury be not opposed on conscien- 
tious grounds, as any forecast of events can be. We only put off 
the evil day and render any resistance to its evil less effectual 
when it comes, We shall be in the unheroic condition of the 
man whose personal treatment, if he had been kicked down one 
step more, would have ‘roused’ within him ‘the spirit of the 
British Lion.’ 

Of course it may be the case that the Archbishop may really 
intend to resist for conscience’ sake, the imposition of parlia- 
mentary rubrics, but did not in his place in the House on that 
occasion think fit to say so. If this was the feeling with which 
he spoke, we can only say with respectful regret that we con- 
sider such reticence to be a mistake. It would be a specimen 
in fact of undue deference where deference is not due, and the 
dictatorial tone assumed by Lord Shaftesbury, is a specimen of 
what we meant by ‘being kicked.’ Nothing will abate the 
erastian insolence of these amateur directors of the Church, but 
the boldness of men who dare all for conscience’ sake. It is 
of no use saying, ‘How harsh! how unconstitutional! how 
‘ oppressive to our conscience such a course on the part of Par- 
‘liament!’ To such anebullition of epithets not the slightest 
attention will be paid. The only thing that will be listened 
to for a moment is the strong tone of independence. They who 
shrink from this had better prepare their backs for the smiter. 
Nothing else will induce a modern House of Commons even to 
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pause and give ear to the complaints of the spiritual body. 
They must stop and listen to this. But then those who say it 
must stick to it. There is no occasion for complaints of bein z 
* dragged through the dirt of Parliament.’ By speakers stand- 
ing in the public eye in the Church’s cause, such phrases are 
better forborne. But the fortiter in re is an essential for the 
absence of which whole honeycombs of the suaviter in modo 
will never atone. 

But the decided line once taken up must be adhered to. The 
clergy must be prepared to take their chance among the ‘ bulls 
‘ of Bashan,’ and the ‘beasts of Ephesus.’ It may be tearing 
and goring will come of it, it may be only bellowing and stamp- 
ing, and lashing of tails. But whatever comes of it, they must be 
prepared to go through with it. You cannot show that you have 
a conscience to those who disbelieve it by anything but by 
suffering for it. It is no use citing the Synodalia and the 
statutes at Jarge—quite beside the point, in fact. It reminds us 
of the envoy who 

‘ ——quoted Wicquefort 
And Puffendorf and Grotius, 
And proved from Vattel, 
Exceedingly well, 
Such a deed would be quite atrociou;.’ 


Let the clergy make it plain to all men that they have a 
conscience in the matter first ; they may, when that is established, 
perhaps be listened to as an estate of the realm, but not till 
then. 

No Church indeed has any right to expect exemption from 
persecution, more especially when she has entangled her organi- 
zation with that of the State, to the extent to which our Church 
has done. The utmost which the State can now-a-days do is to 
dis-establish the Church and confiscate her revenues, but the full 
measure of what it can do it may be expected to do, if resisted, 
or this at least is the only calculation which it is safe to make. 
We may perhaps reckon on wholesale spoliation and robbery, 
desecration and confiscation, as the more probable issue of our 
counsels. No scruples of justice, save to the life interests of 
individuals, will impede the movements of the erastian and secu- 
larizing party fora moment. The fact that large and costly gifts 
have been made to the Church by private munificence, which have 
cost the State nothing, and from which all her citizens have 
derived nothing but advantage, will not be considered as consti- 
tuting any bar to the hand of the Parliamentary Doeg. Possibly 
the Church’s fabrics may be left her from the difficulty of putting 
them to any other purposes, and from the popular feeling which 
it might be dangerous to arouse by pulling them down. The village 
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rustics might ‘ think upon her stones,’ and it might ‘ pity them 
to see her in the dust.’ But that is the uttermost which the 
Church could reckon upon as likely to survive the looting. Th's is 
what we may possibly be called upon to face, and in the deter- 
mination to face it manfully, and rather go forth to meet it 
than seek to shrink from it, or stave it off, lies the only chance 
of escaping it. 

Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. The power of 
inflicting penalties lies entirely on the side of those who com- 
mit the injury, the perpetrators for nearly two centuries of a 
deliberate and calculated wrong; and, as usual, those who 
commit the outrage are unforgiving. We give our counsel 
then to the Church of England and her clergy, if the tem- 
oral power presume to tamper with the Book of Common 
Danek boldly to resist the law, as the Nonconformists did 
before them, and leave to her enemies, or rather her false 
friends and traitorous protectors, the odium, which time will 
surely bring, of putting it in force by penalties. Let them 
plead the compact broken, the wrongs and grievances of two 
centuries unredressed, and the higher law absolving the con- 
science from obedience to the lower; let them ‘ constantly 
‘speak the truth, and patiently suffer for the truth’s sake.’ 
But we speak to men whose habits and traditions have been 
for generations moulded in the groove of compliance, who, with 
their fathers before them, have for centuries seen the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments set up beneath the 
gilded pageant of the royal arms, and probably we speak in vain. 

As regards any compact or concordat of any kind, none can 
ever be trusted. It is plain that no truce can bind the faithless 
tyranny of the civil power. It arrogates everything, and leaves 
the Church nothing, save the power of resisting and suffering 
for it. There never was a more glaring case of solemn secu- 
rities broken, and the faith of treaties blown to the winds, than 
that manifested in the dealings of the Privy Council office with 
the Church, and her accredited agent, the National Society. 
What enhances the shamelessness of the whole proceeding is, 
it is only with the Church of England that such barefaced vio- 
lations of pledges are attempted. The same ‘management 
clause,” which was forced upon that Church in 1846-9, was 
never attempted with the Roman Catholics, They were allowed 
to place their schools under the sole guardianship of their clergy 
al yet receive the State’s assistance. The same right was 


denied to promoters of Church of England schools with regard 
to their legitimate pastors; and a similar double-dealing course 
is now being pursued with regard to the so-called ‘ conscience 
clause. We cannot construe these instances as accidental. 
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They represent a studied policy, not only to defraud the 
Church, but to humiliate and insult her in the face of her 
enemies; and this too on the part of an office which, in 1839, 
was only rescued from extinction by the minister of the day, 
Lord John Russell, solemnly declaring on its behalf, that its 
grants would be administered in conformity with the rules of 
the National Society. So far as this ‘conscience clause’ is 
enforced, Church of England school promoters are defrauded 
of their share in a grant out of taxes which they help to pay ; 
but it is as idle to expect, from this office, justice, much less 
generosity, to the Church, as it would be to expect Malay 
pirates to show mercy to their prisoners. We dwell the rather 
upon this, because it will sensitively touch thousands of church- 
men who supinely accept the royal supremacy as incapable of 
doing wrong, over whose heads the argument about their 
spiritual liberties, and the solemnly guaranteed rights of Con- 
vocation explode like blank cartridge fired high in air, or 


‘ Like a tale of little meaning, tho’ the words are strong,’ 


but who still regard the cause of religious education as a sacred 
thing. 
The question of what rights the civil legislature may have 


in matters of religion, has been much perplexed in recent dis- 
cussions, but admits of a perfectly simple statement: That 
legislature may enact anything it pleases. It is absolutely 
unlimited, There is no reason why it may not, next session, 
proceed in a root-and-branch method with church-rates, tithes, 
church fabrics, clerical revenues, and education trust properties ; 
pounce upon and sell off the whole stock and plant of all volun- 
tary religious associations, and apply the proceeds to endow the 
London University, or the Kensington Museum, or to provide 
a new International Exhibition. It may pass a short act to 
suppress the Bible and Prayer-book at once. It may establish, 
instead of the Church, Quakerism, or Positivism, or Mormonism, 
or may forbid all devotion of property to any religious uses. 
But of spiritual capacity it is utterly void. It can attach 
penalties to any profession of faith, but it cannot alter one 
lota of a Creed. It may repeal the Act of Uniformity, and 
pass another containing a mutilated Prayer-book, and imposing 
— on all who refuse to use it; but it cannot unmake the 
ook of Common Prayer, nor alter a letter of it. It might as 
well pass an Act to abolish the axioms of Euclid, and fine or 
imprison all who ventured to teach them. It might enact that 
all privy councillors or all members of either House of Par- 
liament be empowered to officiate as priests or deacons, and 
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prohibit every man, whose name is in the ‘Clergy List,’ from 
assuming those functions, and so on through an endless catalogue 
of possible absurdities. It has just the same power to alter 
rubrics, collects, articles or creeds. It is equally powerful as 
regards the sanction of law, equally powerless as regards the 
spiritual essence of every such matter. ‘That spiritual essence 
lies as far beyond it as the law of gravitation or the truths of 
mathematics. The spiritual essence of the Church’s Prayer- 
book is derived from the agreement and consent of her mem- 
bers to use it. If in any case a statute of the realm has pre- 
sumed to enact that it shall be altered, that statute is, spiritually, 
null and void, until those same members, at any rate tacitly, 
agree to use it as so altered. Until the Test Act was repealed, 
a good deal of such alteration might or may have been tole- 
rated. So long as there was hope in the powers of the Crown, 
and in the good will of its constitutional advisers towards the 
Church, a good deal might be tacitly acquiesced in. But that 
game is played out. Parliament is, spiritually speaking, a miscel- 
laneous Babel of sectaries. ‘The Crown is powerful only as a 
fulcrum for the lever of parliamentary oppression. Its ministers 
are the humble servants of the majority ; and the Church is 
called upon by some to allow the enactments of such a body to 
be her rule and guide! A majority composed of such elements | 
says to her,‘ Bow down, that we may go over, and she is 
expected ‘to lay her body as the ground and as the streets’ to 
them. It is open to Parliament to select committees of either 
House, from the avowed enemies of the Church among its mem- 
bers, to sit upon the Prayer-book, and to enact off-hand what- 
ever it may seem good to those committees torecommend. There 
was a time, within recent memory, when the consent of the 
Crown might have been reckoned on as likely to be refused to 
such an enactment ; but who would value that probability at a 
feather’s weight now? ‘There is no help for the Church ‘in 
princes, or in any child of man.’ A spiritual body which should 
consent to the dictation of such a temporal body, or which 
should not rather gladly accept persecution as the alternative, 
would deservedly earn the contempt and aversion of united 
Christendom. 

In the face of these arguments it seems to us comparatively 
idle to discuss whether any particular edition of the Prayer- 
book had the authority of Convocation before it received the 
sanction of the temporal law by parliamentary enactment. The 
deliberate acquiescent use of the Church is far greater than any 
special canon of both Convocations. At the same time, from 
the solemn declarations repeatedly made by the Crown, and 
concurred in on some occasions by Parliament, the expressed 
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consent of Convocation ought to be inferred wherever there is 
not explicit testimony to the contrary. Still if, after enactment 
by Parliament and both the Convocatious, any edition of the 
Prayer-book had been persistently rejected by the use of the 
Church, we should hold that it lacked any binding authority on 
her members. From our point of view the ‘hundreds of 
‘statutes’ filling ‘nearly three hundred pages’ of our law- 
books, passed during the last three centuries, relating to matters 
more or less touching the Church or the clergy, are wholly 
irrelevant to the question. It seems clear that Parliament, as 
we said before, acknowledged more than once during the period 
in question that matters relating to faith and worship should be 
handled by Convocation in the first instance, a view with which 
many other illustrious precedents concur. Fuller, quoted by 
Mr. Joyce (Guardian, July 3d, p. 716), and before in Convo- 
cation, speaks as follows of the Elizabethan Act of Uni- 
formity :— 


‘Upon serious consideration it will appear that there was nothing done in 
the reformation of religion, save what was acted by the clergy in Convocation, 
or grounded upon some act of theirs precedent to it, with the advice, counsel, 
and consent of the Bishops and most eminent Churchmen, confirmed on the 
post-fact, and not otherwise, by the civil sanctions according to the usage 

of the best and happiest times of Christianity.’ 


Mr. Joyce’s industry has, farther, brought to light from the 
State Paper Office, in the handwriting of its first custodian 
when established by James J., Sir T. Watson,! a document 
which, after reciting the names of the Elizabethan bishops who 
returned on the death of Queen Mary, goes on to speak of the 
alterations made in the first year of Elizabeth’s reign in the 
Book of Common Prayer. It states expressly that they were 
made ‘ by the Convocation consisting of the same bishops and 
‘the rest of the clergy.’ This isthe only Post-Darian Prayer- 
book—about the authorization of which by Convocation there 
has recently been a dispute. It is now therefore established 
that the whole catena of legislative acts which issued in the 
“pugs Charles II.’s Prayer-book was in every stage preceded 

y a suitable corresponding expression of the judgment of Con- 
vocation. The proper records of Convocation were lost in the 
great fire of 1666, or the entire course of Synodical enactments 
would have been long ago as clear as daylight. Now the 
evidence, although attained fragmentarily, is complete. The 
MS. is that numbered 46, vol. 7, Domest. Eliz. 1559. Mr. 
Joyce is entitled to the thanks of the Anglican Communion in 


1 For the particulars and references in this paragraph we are indebted to M. 
Joyce himself. 
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all its branches for this discovery, as well as for the unwavering 
zeal with which he has maintained in Convocation the claims of 
the Church of England against the tyrannical encroachments of 
the State. The testimony to the Elizabethan Prayer-book 
given by the Caroline statute (13, 14, Car. IL. 4), that it was 
‘compiled by the Rev. the Bishops and clergy,’ disputed 
by Erastians and Romanists hitherto as being not contemporary 
evidence, is now conclusively established, and that bulwark of the 
enemy, the supposed Parliamentary origin of the former book, 
is now demolished. We will merely refer to Mr. Joyce’s letter 
(Guardian, July 17, p. 768), as giving the best criticism upon 
the alleged precedents in favour of parliamentary procedure 
without consulting Convocation, which we have seen. 

Lathbury, quoted or abridged by Mr. Joyce, speaking we 
believe of the year 1689, further says, ‘ The dissenters wished 
* to settle all matters in Parliament, but the House of Commons 
‘ were of opinion that the Convocation was the proper place 
‘for the consideration of ecclesiastical affairs.’ ‘The Houses 
accordingly joined in an address to William III. that ‘ac- 
‘cording to the ancient practice and usage of this kingdom 
‘in time of Parliament, he ‘would be graciously pleased 
‘to issue forth writs, as soon as conveniently might be, for 
‘calling a Convocation of the clergy to be advised with in eccle- 
‘ siastical matters.’ In Palin’s History of the Church of England, 
1688—1717, p. 37, this course is ascribed to the House of 
Commons solely. Tillotson also recommended the same pro- 
ceeding on the ground that ‘ the settlement of such matters in 
‘Parliament would give colour to the Romanist cavil of a Par- 
‘liamentary Church.’ The author of the famous ‘ Letter to a 
‘Convocation Man’ in 1707, quoted by Professor Burrows, 
urges the same argument :— 


‘ Besides, the ascribing such a power to either of the two Houses or to 
both of ’em together, is to confirm the ground of the Papists’ cavil at our 
Reformation, when they say that our religion is merely Parliamentary, and 
changeable at. the will of the Prince and of the majority of the Peers and 
Commous, an assertion which I believe there is no worthy member of either 
House but would reject with disdain . . . . Convocation is an ecclesiastical 
court or assembly essential to our Constitution, and established by the law of 
it, by the same law as the geutleman receives his rent, or the member enjoys 
his privilege . . The same arguments used for stated and regular Parliaments 
exactly apply to Convocation. The king has no right to withhold his 
summons.’ 


Speaking of the controversy between Wake and Atterbury 
on this subject, Professor Burrows says— 


‘It should be observed that they do not differ so much as is sometimes 
py The controversy is often spoken of as one of principle. It was 
only a difference of detail. Wake contended for greater power in the Crowa 
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as to summoning Convocation than Atterbury admitted, and for a greater 
power of action in the Upper House, but his general conclusions on the 
claims of the Church are as decided as his opponent’s, and his distress at 
the suppression of Convocation no less pronounced.’ 


Lathbury, also quoted by the Professor, sums up the matter 
as follows :-— 


‘The licence to make canons ought, according to the opinion of all the men 
on both sides, who took part in the controversy in the time of William IIL, 
Anne, and George L., to be granted, whenever the bishops and clergy as- 
sembled in Convocation, may represent to the Crown that it is required by 
the circumstances of the Church.’ 


These authorities make it clear, or rather confirm the view 
urged above on the ground of nature and reason, that a purely 
Act of Parliament-altered Prayer-book may be set at nought 
by the clergy with a clear conscience. We ought also to add 
that the present constitution of Parliament itself, and the pre- 
vailing temper of the times, make it their bounden duty to resist 
any such law if they would not be stripped not only of doctrine 
and discipline, but of decency and self-respect, and become such 
a Church as would be deservedly hissed off the stage of the 
world. Let not a rubric be touched. The rubric is the smallest 
matter ; but like the small iron tongue which bolts a door, if it 
be once violated, there is no security anywhere. When once 
the liberties of the Church have been deliberately menaced, the 
Prayer-book is vital in all its parts. Deference and vacillation 
and ea-post-facto acquiescence may have been justifiable or 
tolerable in their day, but they are criminal now; everybody 
will ascribe them to wish to retain establishment with emolu- 
ments and endowments upon any terms of whatever baseness. 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. John Bull does 
not believe that anything is so precious in the clerical eye as 
this subsistence which the Establishment guarantees. He rather 
thinks he carries the consciences of the clergy in his breeches’ 
pocket. He expects them, indeed, to keep all their conscience for 
the Pope, or perhaps allows conscience within narrow limits 
against any extremely rabid form of dissenter. But as against 
royal supremacy, privy council judgments, acts of Parliament, and 
the like, he believeshe has bought up all their rights. These things 
in his eyes are those which claim a ‘divine right,’ not the spirit- 
ualty. The popular incapacity for seeing anything essentially 
sacred in even the most sacred offices is humourously illustrated 
by a letter of ‘S. G.O.’ which was published in the 7'mes, when 
Lord Lyttelton’s bill for the Increase of the Episcopate was 
going through its early stages. Clause 13, which had been 
already struck out of the bill when the letter appeared, pro- 
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posed ‘suffragan bishops.’ The writer seems to have been 
alarmed at the colour which the proposal was likely to derive 
from his own suggestion of ‘ gig-bishops’ made some ten 
years ago. He is accordingly in a hurry to explain that the 
circumstances are changed, and that nos, the ‘S. G. O.’ of the 
Times, accordingly mutamur in illis. That any writer in the 
Times should consider it expedient or necessary to retract an 
argument, or recant a view, is in itself so refreshing a circum- 
stance, that we are not disposed to deny him the locus penitentie 
which he seeks. 

But in the first place, why, when the clause referred to had 
been struck out of the bill a week before, there should be any 
necessity for an elderly clergyman holding up the hands in 
horror, and shaking the warning head in the columns of our 
contemporary against its possible dangers and covered designs, is 
not easy to see. What but a zeal thrice to slay the slain could 
have prompted such a sentence as the following !— 


‘I have every reason to believe that the great anxiety expressed to aid aged 
or incapacitated bishops, to supply help to some whose spheres of labour are 
too large, covers more than appears. I think it well to warn laity and clergy 
alike agains‘—at the present mowent—any measure whatever, which, under 
any guise, avers a large increase in the number of bishops, with power, 
however guarded, to act in the United Kingdom.’ 


What it ‘covers’ or how much more the thing ‘ covered’ is 
than the thing which ‘ appears’ is a point on which the writer 
does not seem to think it worth his while to waste his ink. Yet 
surely, if there had been anything in the form of an argument 
which he had to offer, its first requisite was that he should state 
the danger which he professed to dread. Without such a state- 
ment, to write thus is not to argue; it is only to set up a 
scarecrow. And a mere scarecrow it is which he sets up. He 
seems to have formed his estimate of the average reader of the 
Times, and to feel assured that argument would not suit the 
class whom he wishes to work upon, or would not suit the view 
which he wishes to urge. The ‘ scarecrow,’ it may be observed, 
is the favourite resource of would-be popular writers on ecclesi- 
astical questions. The safest way is to point out no blemish, to 
denounce no evil, in any proposed measure which you wish to 
damage. Merely shake your head, and whisper ‘ bogie!’ shrug 
the shoulder and point the thumb, and you bid fair to evoke 
sympathetic prejudices, the force of which would only be weak- 
ened by arguing the point, or even stating it. 

The passage which we have extracted calls, however, for one 
remark as to its language. How can ‘any measure aver a large 
increase in the number of bishops?’ To ‘aver’ is to state a fact 
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as existing. A ‘measure’ merely proposes it as something to 
be brought about hereafter. A paragraph in the next column 
speaks of ‘colonials’ (7. e. colonial bishops) falling into deep 
shadow at initial meetings. Pray, what are ‘initial’ meetings ? 
What do they initiate? and why is the ‘ shadow’ cast on ‘ colo- 
nials’ deeper there than at other meetings ? Again, the writer, in 
explaining his two-wheeled views of the episcopal office as once 
held, writes as follows in the next paragraph to that in which the 
‘measure avers’ :— 


‘I thought it would be a good ‘thing for bishops to be more often rectory 
guests, without their butler and the emblematical staff.’ 


What is, or perhaps we should say, who are the emblematical 
‘staff?’ If the pastoral pedwm, symbolical of the office, be 
meant, why should it not be made to pack ina gig? If the 
staff consist of persons, as the co-ordination of the word ‘ butler’ 
suggests, how is it emblematical? After such specimens as 
these it would be waste of words to dwell upon ‘triangulized 
hats’ and ‘ walnut confabs.’ There was a time when the esta- 
blished correspondents of our contemporary wrote decent 
English. The language has now sunk to the level of the 
sophistry which it conveys. 

We have been tempted out of course by these impertinencies 
of diction, illustration, and style; but we return to the main 
thought itself of the epistle, so far as it can be traced. 

The writer then, it seems, had once entertained the hope that 
greater intimacy and more of personal contact ‘between the 
overseer and overseen’ would have done good to both parties. 
But when he thus hoped, he ‘ had not anticipated the full power 
of an evil, at that time hardly developed.’ He explains that an 
attempt has been made which he ‘could not then for one moment 
have conceived,’ an ‘attempt to exalt the episcopal office to a 
‘ degree which clothes the bishop with an authority from heaven 
‘above.’ So long asa bishop is no more than a colonel or a 
judge, he might be multiplied at discretion without offence to 
any ; but the moment his powers are recognized as derived from 
the same source as those of the clergy beneath his supervision, 
‘$8. G. O/ is straightway terrified at so portentous a claim. 
His model bishop would appear to be something like those 
‘quaker guns’ which the Chinese have been known to mount 
on their ramparts in order to impress the ‘ outer barbarian’ with 
a notion of their power in artillery. The peaceful awe thus 
inspired is to serve the Church’s turn without the dangers which 
attend on explosion and recoil. As regards the estimate which 
‘S.G. O.’ may form of the episcopal office, that is a point with 
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which we are not going to meddle. Any layman who likes may 
inform himself by reading over the office for ‘the consecration 
of bishops,’ and the statement contained in the Thirty-sixth 
Article of Religion regarding it, whether those who maintain or 
those who impugn the attempt to ‘clothe the bishop with an 
authcrity from heaven above,’ are nearest the truth even as 
‘established’ by Act of Parliament. We are purposely waiving 
all other and higher ground. ‘The ordinal was specially enforced 
by Act of Parliament in 1566, and has been continually in use 
ever since. As a complete Prayer-book may now be purchased 
for twopence, nobody need complain that the evidence on the 
point is hard to come by. We leave, however, ‘8. G. O.’ and 
Vis partizans to the ‘non-natural’ sense of these documents 
which their case necessitates. That is theirconcern. But the 
fanatical effrontery which resists the increase of the episcopate, 
precisely because that source of authority is claimed for it 
which the services for consecration and ordination assume, might 
be amusing if it were not so mischievous. The question arises— 
how far is it due to pure ignorance? ‘I had made my proposal,’ 
says ‘8. G. O.,’ probably writing ironically, ‘in utter ignorance 
of what a bishop really was.’ This is very likely to be strictly 
true. Most writers in the Times on Church questions have 
apparently a good deal to learn. Some of them manage to pick 
up the necessary elements of the ‘ Institution of a Christian 
Man’ in the course of some controversy into which they have 
rushed. But ‘S. G. 0.’ does not seem to be of this sort. 

His next point is that he should ‘ regret to see such dignity 
‘lowered by being brought too frequently in contact with 
‘ordinary men.’ Here is an obvious mistake. If a dignitary 
derive authority merely from a human source, then, in the per- 
petual collisions which the discharge of duty brings, his dignity 
is apt to lose. The man has to support his dignity, and finds it 
an onerous task. But if the source be superhuman, nothing but 
unbecoming conduct in the person invested with it can cause its 
detriment. Whilst his conduct is in harmony with it, the dig- 
nity helps to support the man. ‘This is the cause of the whole 
of that social deference which is generally accorded to the clergy 
whenever it is not offensively claimed by them. If a ie & 
a mere ‘ whited wall,’ then ‘contact’ will rub off the daubing 
soon enough. But if he be a block of the true grain, his colour 
may be warranted fast. 

Then follows an expression of dread on behalf of the ‘ ordi- 
nary men,’ to contact with whom the bishop is exposed. The 
writer fears that contact would issue in the ‘ shaking their faith, 
‘as they must see that, so far as common sense can distinguish, 
‘they (the bishops) are much like other men.’ Why, or in 
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what respect, they should be wnlike other men, in order to be 
consistent with the claims of their office, we are not told. 

The earliest exemplars of the episcopal office—claimants as 
they were of ‘an authority from heaven aboye,’ took care cer- 
tainly to be as like other men as possible... ‘S. G. O.’ seems 
never to have heard of one in particular who, finding some 
‘ of the same craft, abode with them and wrought, for by their 
* occupation they were tent makers.’ We might probably follow 
him for a long time before we got to the bottom of his ‘ignorance.’ 
He does not in particular seem to be aware that dignity is never 
impaired by the discharge of duty or by any of its consequences. 
It is only the clergymen who, like ‘S. G. O.,’ in this letter 
set up dignity first and foremost, as the one thing before 
all others to be cared for, whose dignity is in serious danger. 

Again, 

‘If rural deans and archdeacons, whose every habit, opinion, and peculi- 
arity we know . . are to be made bishops, still, as such, to work where they are 
known, I am satisfied the episcopal office will be sadly lowered. No ells of 
lawn .. . could make John Shovel of Upton Popes, parish clerk . . believe 
the consecration of a new bit of burial ground, or the confirmation of our lads 


and lasses, was what it used to be, if Septimus Decan, the rector of Sixpence- 
ton, their neighbour, late rural dean, now came as bishop for the performance.’ 


Of course, vulgar prejudices have to be taken into account 
in regard to public offices, and the proverbial saying that ‘ no 
‘ man is a prophet in his own country,’ shows the extent to which 
they are currently recognized. He, however, of whom the say- 
ing is first recorded, did not omit on that account to visit his 
own countrymen. It will be a matter of prudence to strike a 
balance between the disadvantage thus accruing, and the advan- 
tage derived from local knowledge and official experience on 
the spot. There is no occasion to trumpet this, which is partly 
a truism and partly an untruth, as though it were a point to be 
fenced with overwhelming precaution. The mind of ‘S. G. O.’ 
has apparently a firm faith in things visible and material. He 
believes warmly in snug rectory dinners, with dessert following. 
But he cannot get much beyond this. We have shown reasons 
for thinking that he has an imperfect faith even in an Act of 
Parliament. There is too little in it that is material and 
ponderable, especially if it be three centuries old, for his faith 
to fasten upon and assimilate. His letters are consequently 
appeals to whatever is most fleshly in the spiritual antipathies 
of the general public. He sees that the deference of ages 
for the Church has hitherto surrounded the highest class of her 
officers with an amount of worldly apparatus, which makes a 
place in that class a prize in the secular eye, and on that 
worldly apparatus he by instinct fastens as the one thing to be 
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cherished. He is unable to conceive of lofty spiritual functions 
—‘authority derived from heaven above ’—as consistent with 
a moderate scale of expenditure and retinue. He thinks the 
dignity depends, not on the former, but on the latter. He sees 
Colonial bishops less in demand at home, out of their own 
dioceses, than they probably are in them, and it never occurs 
to him to consider that what they are in their own dioceses is 
the real test alike of their usefulness and of their dignity. He sees 
them obliged to importune home audiences for funds to aid 
their diocesan resources, and he accordingly speaks of them as 
‘on the tramp,’ and as ‘ acting their own deputations,” and says 
with amusing frankness, ‘a man must be morally blind not to 
see that they are treated as mere ecclesioplate, not the real 
mitre-marked metal.’ In other words, 


‘The rank’s the gold, for a’ that.’ 


‘S$. G. O.’ upholds snug quarters and easy circumstances as 
being what conciliates deference and carries mankind hat-in- 
hand. Poor creatures who have to beg are not in his way: 
Dives, not Lazarus, is obviously his model Churchman. 
Matthew before, not after, he relinquished the receipt of custom, 
must, we fancy, be his type of an Evangelist. Keep the 
bishops few and therefore inefficient, and then, he seems to 
think, the awe which is traditionally felt for their office, or the 
‘emblematical staff,’ or the ‘ mitre-marked metal,’ will work 
usefully still. They will be truly the ‘angels’ of the Churches, 
when their visits are angelically ‘few and far between.’ Then they 
may expect due homage. Make them numerous enough to be 
efficient, and familiarity will breed contempt! Such are the 
maxims in which we are invited to confide against the bughbears 
and bogies which are darkly hinted at in the earlier paragraphs 
of this remarkable letter. To sum the matter up, then, even 
on the view and showing of ‘8S. G. O.’ it is for churchmen, nay 
for all the members of the British public, to consider this grave 
question of the dignity of the higher clergy, and whether they 
would prefer efficiency at the alleged risk of the office of bishop 
losing in dignity. On the question whether dignity is most 
likely to accompany an inefficient or an efficient episcopate, we 
will not insult the reader’s understanding by offering any 
remarks, 





Art. VI.—Annales Prioratis de Dunstaplid (Annales Monastici, 
vol. I1]). Ep. H. R. Luarp, M.A. Longmans. 1866. 


To those who desire to penctrate beneath the surface of history, 
and who are not satisfied with the vague and general views of 
medieval times asually presented to us by the writers on these 
periods, the publication of the large number of Monastic Annals 
which have lately made their appearance must be welcomed 
with gratitude and pleasure. Bald and rough in their composi- 
tion as most of them are, they nevertheless supply us with 
materials genuine and distinctive, if not always accurate, and 
furnish many special helps towards the understanding of those 
times still shrouded in so much darkness. The three volumes 
of ‘Annales Monastici,’ edited by Mr. Luard, contain many 
valuable chronicles, of which none perhaps is more to be prized 
than the ‘Annals of Dunstable Priory.” We regard these as 
having a special and peculiar use, not in furnishing any details 
of the inner life of a religious house, on which they are entirely 
silent, but as illustrating with great fulness its outer life, and its 
relations with its neighbours, both ecclesiastical and lay. It must 
have occurred to most of our readers as a curious problem, how 
it was that all of the vast number of religious foundations in 
England, were able to establish, strengthen, and develop them- 
selves, growing year by year in resources and power, until the 
very fact of their advancement invited and perhaps necessitated 
the inteference of the State. What again, it must often have been 
inquired, was the relation in which these societies stood to their 
neighbours? Were they popular, respected, and beloved, the 
helpers of the weak and suffering, the champions of justice, the 
asylum of the oppressed? Were their members content to lead 
a simple and mortified life ?—~satisfied with the pittance assigned 
them by their founders, elaborating new forms of asceticism, and 
new aids to devotion? Or, on the contrary, were they covetous 
and aggressive upon their neighbours’ goods, skilful contrivers 
of schemes of aggrandizement and profit, living in a constant 
turmoil of suits and quarrels, and by no means in high regard 
with the laymen and parish-priests around them? We believe 
the latter view to be nearer the truth than the former; and 
certainly the ‘Annals of Dunstable’ form a remarkable confirma- 
tion of it. The details supplied by them of the transactions in 
which the Priory was engaged, strikingly illustrate the relations 
of religious houses and their neighbours. 


teen 
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We shall endeavour to put the reader in possession of some 
of these, but, before we do so, we must say a word of the order 
to which the Dunstable Priory belonged, and of which these 
annals are, to some extent, the history in England. The Dun- 
stable house was of the order of Canons Regular of S. 
Augustine, or, as they were sometimes called, Black Canons. 
The institution of Canons Regular is among the most unmeaning 
and senseless of all the medieval innovations. The original 
Benedictines, giving the asylum of peaceful and religious homes 
in dark and troubled times, affording facilities for study and for 
the celebration of gorgeous services, were at least in their 
earlier days, of great and signal value to the progress of society 
and the preservation of learning. The ascetic orders, as the 
Cistercians and the Carthusians, were due to that principle of 
religion, which was so highly prized in the times of defective 
religious knowledge and imperfect apprehension of the duties of 
humanity. The Friars sprang from the obligations of Christian 
charity, and, in their theory at least, are worthy of all honour. 
But what intelligible principle was ‘represented by the institu- 
tion of Canons Regular? They were neither monks nor 
seculars. ‘They were “not designed to benefit society at large as 
the Friars were, nor to exhibit grand pictures of ascetic devotion 
as the Carthusians. They aimed at occupying a ground of their 
own, and how did they strive to compass this? By using a 
somewhat laxer rule than the monk, by allowing the growth of 
the beard, and wearing caps on their heads. These scarcely 
seem sufficient grounds for setting themselves up as rivals to the 
monks, and increasing divisions and quarrels by the propagation 
of a new order. It should be observed that there is a broad 
and marked distinction between Secular Canons living the 
ccenobitic life, and Canons Regular. The first had a meaning 
and a purpose. It was about the year 760, when Chrodegand, 
Bishop of Metz, struck by the disorder which prevailed among 
the secular clergy, and the difficulty of governing several priests 
living isolated, and each according to his own fashion, undertook 
to subject those of his episcopal church to a uniform rule, to 
cause them to dwell and to mess in common. Hence arose the 
institution of Canons, of which the disorder of the times was 
the occasion, the monastic order the model. The institution 
must have answered the requirements of its day, for it was 
propagated with rapidity. Many bishops imitated Chrodegand. 
The organization of the episcopal churches in chapters be- 
came general. At length, in 826, Louis the Gentle, at a 
council held at Aix-la- Chapelle, caused the rule of the Canons 
to be published in 145 chapters, reproducing and enlarging that 
of Chrodegand, and sent it to all the metropolitans of his 
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kingdom, that it might be universally applied! This was the 
institutionof Canons Secular—a society of priests, having a bond 
which united them together, and certain statutes to observe, but 
who were nevertheless conversant in the world, supported by 
distinct prebends, and able also to possess private property.® 
Such an organization had a manifest use in giving order and 
strength in the troublous times when it arose. These clergymen 
were bound by no vows, save that of the priesthood ; they were 
very commonly married men, they had a common character, but 
they had also separate interests, not isolated from the world but 
taking a useful part in it, and helped to do so by the organiza- 
tion which gave them power and influence. It is evident that 
the whole history of the Papacy must have been falsely written, 
if such an institution as this had satisfied the popes when they 
arrived at their full-blown power and ambition. Accordingly 
Secular Canons were doomed to be ‘reformed’ and to be con- 
verted into Regular. Innocent II. in the Lateran Council, A.p. 
1139, ordained that all societies of canons should adopt a rule 
drawn from the 109th Epistle of S. Augustine, should take 
irrevocable vows, should be settled and live altogether in monas- 
teries, and assume entirely the status of monks (excepting 
always the beard and the cap). In all Romish innovations 
the practice is found in some measure to precede the law, 
and there were no doubt some societies of Canons which had, 
previously to this date, begun to adopt a rule which they had 
extracted, or professed to have extracted *, from the writings of 
S. Augustine, and to imitate the monastic life. But after their 
establishment by Pope Innocent as a separate order, houses of 
canons began to be founded, not with reference to the services of 
a Cathedral Church, or to the work of parochial clergy, but 
simply as houses of religion, without any special character to 
distinguish them from other monastic institutions. Early in the 
twelth century the order found its way into England,‘ and at 
the time of the Dissolution it possessed not less than one hundred 
and seventy-five houses in this country.2 There were various 
subdivisions of Augustinian Canons who followed certain modi- 
fications of the rule, (as for instance the Premonstratensian, 








1 Guizot, ‘Civilization de France,’ Lecon 26. 

* Note to Dugdale, vi. 37. 

8 ‘Ex iis vero que superius diximus apparet 8, Augustinum hanc regulam non 
seripsisse. Ad hee Augustinensium monachatus quem hie reguli informari 
gloriantur, nihil habet prorsus commune cum eo vite genere, quod D. Augustinus 
cum doctis et studiosis hominibus ante episcopatum Hipponensem in loco a turbis 
et frequentid hominum remoto paululum, egit. Quocirea Erasmus, magni judicii 
vir, ausus est dicere a prima regula nihil eos habere frontis ac mentis qui tales 
nenias ascribant tali tantoque viro.’ — Hospinius, De Progressu Monachatas, 
quoted by Dugdale, vi. 49. 

4 Dunstable was founded in 1131. 

5 Dugdale, vi. 38. 
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who adopted S. Norbert’s version), and there was also a very 
singular order of Canons founded by S. Gilbert of Sempringham, 
whose rule was compounded from those of S. Augustine and 
S. Benedict, and part of whose system it was to have societies 
of Canons and Canonesses living in the same institution. This 
order, which did not bear a very good reputation, is principally 
famous for its connexion with Robert de Brune, who has left us 
the ‘Chronicle of England’ and the ‘Handlyng Synne’ in the racy 
English of the fourteenth century. ‘ The Chronicle of Dunstable’ 
furnishes us with a most interesting history of an important 
house of the order of Austin Canons in England, and we must 
express our acknowledgments to the editor for placing it so 
conveniently within the reach of all those interested in medizval 
times. The author of the earlier portion of this Chronicle was 
Richard de Morins, prior of the house from 1202 to 1242, and 
from his narrative we gather that he was by no means an unim- 
portant person in his day. He was employed in confidential 
services, both by King John and the Pope, and acted as a special 
visitor of religious houses, and as an assessor of the damages 
brought to the Church by John. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the writer is 
narrating the events of his own time, and a stirring time indeed 
it was both in Church and State. The dread Interdict of Rome 
had fallen upon the land, and the Chronicle furnishes us with 
some very valuable information as to what the exact effects of 
this curse were: ‘ On the Sunday on which they sing Jsti swnt 
‘dies (Passion Sunday), the whole of England and Wales was 
‘interdicted, and even those who had special privileges, had to 
‘cease from exercising them, except only the white monks 
‘ (Cistercians), who, not long after, were forced with much violence 
‘to observe the Interdict. Then the bodies of the dead were 
‘buried outside the cemetery, and without the presence of the 
‘priest. Marriages and churchings were celebrated at the door 
‘of the church, and the gospel read to them there. On Lord’s 
‘Days the sermon was made to the people outside the church, 
‘and there the bread which had been blessed and the holy water 
‘were given to them. The priests baptized within the churches, 
‘and that the chrism might not be lacking, they were allowed 
‘by the Pope to mix oil with it. Those who wished to offer were 
‘allowed to approach the altars.’! This certainly gives a more 
favourable picture of the effect of an interdict than is sometimes 
drawn, and helps us to understand how it came to pass that the 
land could hold out against it for so many years. ‘The reprisals 
taken by the furious king did not amount to what he had sworn 
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per dentes Dei that he would do. He had threatened to expel 
the whole clergy of England, and to seize all their goocs, to cut 
off the noses and tear out the eyes of every Roman in the land, 
and to send them thus mutilated to their patron at Rome, but 
his fury soon cooled down. ‘The king ordered the goods of 
‘all the religious and of all clerks to “be taken for him, and 
‘ that every one should be expelled the land who would not 
‘sing the service! But four days afterwards his fury was 
: appeased, and the said goods were placed under the custody of 
‘the constables.’? Nevertheless very considerable sums were 
extorted by John from the Church, ‘ We, among the rest,’ says 
the Dunstable annalist, ‘had to pay 20 marks. The time 
however soon came when the Church again had the upper 
hand, and in spite of the king’s crafty precaution in making all 
the religious houses and clergy sign a deed, declaring that 
what he had received from them had been given freely, a 
retribution had to be forthcoming. How far John’s restoration 
of ecclesiastical goods corresponded with his robberies is a some- 
what curious point of inquiry. The sees of the exiled prelates 
were first restored to their commissioners, and a sum of eight 
thousand mark3 was sent to them in Flanders in preparation 
for their return. The whole of the plundered property was 
to be restored before Easter (1213), and before Christmas a 
certain part. The ‘ Dunstable Chronicle’ would seem to assert 
that this compact was fulfilled, at least as regards the bishops. 
‘He paid them as much as forty thousand marks, and for the 
‘residue he granted them privileges.’ 

There is however considerable doubt as to the accuracy of 
this statement, and the less dependence can be placed on the 
‘ Dunstable Chronicle ’ here as the whole of the events connected 
with the restitution are put a year too early, the legate 
Nicholas having arrived at Michaelmas, 1213, not 1212.5 The 
confusion is somewhat hard to account for, as the prior of 
Dunstable was one of the commissioners appointed to assess the 
amount of damage which had been suffered by ecclesiastical 
persons, and returned it, for the Diocese of Lincoln, alone at 
23,000 marks. But that this, or anything like this, was in reality 
ever repaid by John, (as the words quoted above would secm 
to imply) there is no good ground for believing. Roger of 
Wendover distinctly tells us that after three councils held, at 
London, Wallingford, end Reading, and after the claims of the 
clergy had been formally exhibited, the legate allowed the king 
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to defer payment, and only 15,000 marks were actually paid by 
him to the bishops. The‘ Waverley Chronicle’ says, that the king 
gave the bishops this sum by way of getting them on his side 
against the inferior clergy, to whom he refused to give any- 
thing. There is no doubt that the legate and the pope’s party 
in England were already taking the king’s part as against 
Archbishop Stephen Langton, and those who really cared for 
the English Church; and the Prior of Dunstable, who was an 
employé of the Roman see, may very probably have magnified 
the king’s payments, as taking the cue from his patrons, Our 
notions of Romish morality are not raised when we read that 
Pandulph, ‘repairing to Rome, greatly blackened the reputation 
‘ of the Archbishop of Canterbury before the Chief Pontiff, and 
‘bestowed such mighty praises on the King of England as to 
‘ assert that he had never seen a king so humble and so modest, 
‘so that that king gained wonderful favour in the regard of the 
‘ Lord Pope.’! With the pope thus on his side it was not 
likely that John would much concern himself about the repay- 
ment of the sums robbed from the unfortunate clergy, and it 
can hardly be imagined that any real restitution was made. 
But while Rome forgot to protect the interests of those who 
had been faithful to her, she did not the less wreak her ven- 
geance upon those who had ventured to disregard the Interdict, 
and to celebrate any of the proscribed services. Some of these 
were sent to Rome, others were deprived of their benefices in 
England, and barred from getting any other preferment, while 
the altars where mass had been celebrated were destroyed, and 
replaced by new ones.” 

Meanwhile Dunstable Priory began that assertion of secular 
rights, and that grasping after secular power which brought the 
canons into such violent and bitter quarrels with their neighbours, 
In the year 1219 the Prior obtained a right to hold his court 
for the trials of pleas of the Crown, the justices itinerant acting 
as assessors, and immediately afterwards we read of a suit of the 
burgesses of Bedford, to claim exemption from paying tolls to 
Dunstable, which they failed to carry. ‘The establishment of 
a religious house was by no means an unmixed advantage to a 
town or neighbourhood. Having access to noblesand kings, 
whom they were able to influence by the promise of ecclesiastical 
benetits, the abbots and priors were placed at a great advantage 
towards the unprotected burgesses and farmers, an advantage 
which they did not fail to use. It was a tempting thing for a 
feudal lord to grant a privilege which cost him nothing, in 
exchange for the promise of masses and church privileges, but 
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the tolls or the dues lightly given to the abbey might be the 
cause of bitter trouble and annoyance to their lay neighbours, 
Then came in the claim for tithes and offerings, which the 
people, already having a parish priest to whom these payments 
were also due, would not welcome very readily, and when 
* Richard Prior brought an action against the burgesses of 
‘ Dunstable, for the tithes of all trade and bargaining wherever 
‘ exercised, and for the tithe of hay and mills, and for certain 
‘ oblations,’! we may easily suppose that the townsfolk wished 
the canons had chosen some other spot for their settlement. 
The claim was allowed by clerical judges, the ancient custom 
of oblations was to be kept up, and in addition, the people were 
to give a contribution for building the church. 1t was doubt- 
less no slight thing for the temporal interests of the Dunstable 
Priory to have so able and influential a man as Richard de 
Morens at its head. ‘The ‘ Chronicle’ continues to record the 
growth of their property, cither by lands, fines, tolls, or privi- 
leges, and if all the thousand religious houses in England were 
growing at the same rate we certainly must commiserate the 
case of the laity. But the Dunstable burgesses were not alto- 
gether tolerant of the rapid growthof their influential neighbours. 
They resisted with zeal and obstinacy, althongh having to 
contend against the legal skill and the influence of the prior, 
they were contending at great disadvantage. The townsfolk pre- 
ferred a claim that in this court, of which the prior had procured 
the establishment, he should not have the power of inflicting 
upon them a higher fine than four marks. They also claimed 
that if they were to have a court of their own, they should not 
be compelled to attend the king’s courts as well, and that no 
strangers should be admitted to plead against them in their 
courts. The prior too, they said, had no right to seize their 
goods when they were on the public highway, and if he claimed 
the power to fine and distrain, he was bound to free them from 
the fines and distraining of others. In fact the citizens very 
naturally did not like to have a multitude of masters, but were 
ready to accept the prior as their immediate superior, on the 
condition of their thus saving themselves all other responsibili- 
ties. On this point however they quickly came into sharp 
collision with the king’s courts, and being summoned on a 
cause to Bedford, and refusing to appear, four-and-twenty of 
them found their way into prison, and were heavily fined. Nor 
was this the extent of the mischief which their ill-judged 
contumacy brought on the Dunstable burghers. The com- 
plaisant prior, ready to recognise the royal authority, and the 
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surly citizens who disputed it, stood on very unequal ground 
before the king, and by a little skilful management, and a 
present of 100 marks, the convent obtained a royal charter, giving 
them the suzerainty of the town of Dunstable, ‘to have and to 
* hold as well and as fully for all subsidies, fines, court services, 
‘and customs, as we and our heirs should hold it, if the said 
‘town of Dunstable, and the said burgesses were ours and in 
‘our hand.’! The most remarkable part of this piece of sharp 
practice of the prior and canons remains to be told. They had 
got the gift of the town and citizens for the moderate price of 
a hundred pounds, but they determined to make the townspeople 
themselves pay the greater part of this. Accordingly the first 
‘aid’ which they required under their new powers was the ‘aid’ 
of 100 marks, to be paid by the town, towards the expense of 
procuring for themselves new masters. This, says the ‘Chronicle,’ 
with somewhat of naiveté, was ‘assessed by honest menof the town, 
‘ but the money was collected by the bailiffs of the prior.’ The 
payment was not made, as we might expect,altogether cheerfully. 
One Martin Duke, could not see his obligations in the matter 
quite plainly, whereupon his corn was seized by John Young, 
acting for the prior. A fight ensued, and many were wounded 
on both sides, but the skill of John Young triumphed at last, 
and the unhappy Duke saw his corn conveyed in spite of him 
into the court of the priory. We have here not a bad illustra- 
tion of the predominating selfishness which characterizes the 
whole organization of these religious establishments. They 
were to settle themselves where they pleased, and as they 
pleased ; and when established, they might disregard everything 
else but their own interests, and ride roughshod over any that 
came in their way,in order to further these. ‘The theory was 
that religion was advanced by the prosperity of the religious 
house, and thus that the people existed for the convent, not 
the convent for the people. Having bought the town of 
Dunstable, and looking upon the burgesses as ‘his men,’ the 
prior could exact anything he pleased from them, and if they 
ventured to refuse, there was the ready weapon of excommuni- 
cation and all its fearful consequences, which these religious 
men did not hesitate to use by way of enforcing even the 
most trivial of their dues. ‘A dissension arose between the 
‘ Prior of Dunstable and ten of his burgesses about the withhold- 
‘ ing of offerings. For they had made a conspiracy together, that 
‘ at weddings, churchings, and funerals, only two persons should 
‘ follow the chief person, and for this, these ten were excommu- 
‘nicated. But the people in spite of this, communicated with 
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‘them, and they were in the constant habit of entering church 
‘and the people with them, so that both the convent and the 
‘ parish priest ceased from celebrating mass in the church, from 
‘ the kalends of Angust to the feast of S. Dionysius,still celebra- 
‘ting however in the chapel of the infirmary. Wherefore the 
‘ Bishop of Lincoln came to the place with a great number of 
‘ clerks and chaplains, and in the pulpit of the church solemnly 
‘excommunicated the said ten, if they should again enter 
‘ church and disturb the divine office; also all others who should 
‘ after this communicate with them, and both the aforesaid and all 
‘ others, if they did not satisfy the church for what they had with- 
‘held before the feast of S. Martin, and all others who should 
‘ venture on any pretence to withhold anything’! The bishop’s 
threats would seem somewhat empty, as the unfortunate ten were 
already excommunicated, and could not be made worse in that re- 
spect, but they appear to have had the effect of frightening the 
citizens, who compounded the matter by paying acertain sum to 
the prior, and meking solemn oaths that they would henceforth 
not indulge in any sharp practice as to oblations. The prior might 
perhaps plead as a set off against this, that the men who were 
under the Dunstable jurisdiction might have the privilege of 
committing murder without paying any fine to the king’s ex- | 
chequer. ‘ We obtained,’ says the ‘Chronicle,’ ‘ both for our- 
‘ selves and for our men the quittance for murder, by the brief 
‘ which follows.’ But the meaning of this valuable privilege 
simply was, that the prior’s court would hang the murderer and 
seize his goods, instead of the king’s court doing this. We can- 
not perceive that the ungrateful burghers valued at a very high 
rate the privilege thus conceded to them. On the contrary, the 
bitter feeling between the priory and the town went on increas- 
ing. The prior thought to take advantage of the accidental 
presence of the king at the priory, and induced him to try 
his hand at patching up a peace between them, but no sooner 
was he gone than the burgesses repudiated the arrangement. 
The prior was therefore obliged to try the effect of the superior 
courts, and obtained a writ from the court at Westminster, 
summoning twelve of the chief Dunstable burgesses to hear 
the confirmation of the settlement made by the king solemnly 
enunciated. The award had about as much justice in it as we 
might expect from the very singular notions on that subject 
entertained by King Henry III. The prior was to have the 
right to tax Dunstable and the citizens thereof just as often 
and as much as the king might tax any of his towns—that is 
to say, as often as he could possibly squeeze anything out of 
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the taxed. If anyone refused admittance to the prior’s officers 
he was to pay the usual fine, and in addition a misericordia of 
four-pence. ‘The prior’s court was to be attended by all 
tenants in chief living within the town, others might be 
excused unless they had business; all tenants in chief might 
however be summoned. ‘Those who should venture to sell 
bread, and ale, without paying the assesment, were to be fined, 
and if contumacious to be put in the pillory. The citizens 
were not specially grateful for this power given to the prior to 
tax them at his good pleasure, and they refused to admit the 
award without a special order from the king. This was quickly 
procured by the activity of the prior, and enjoined the sheriff 
of Bedfordshire to aid and abet him in enforcing the tax on the 
burgesses. But the citizens were determined to resist this 
destructive grant to the uttermost. They obtained access to the 
king, and represented its injustice ; and the fickle king imme- 
diately addressed another writ to the sheriff, in which the power 
of tallagium is allowed to the prior only over his own tenants. 
Acquiescing in this, at least for the present, the prior proceeded 
to make trial of its efficacy. But the citizens, encouraged 
doubtless by the glimpse of royal favour, now had visions of 
defeating even this privilege. 

The assessment of the tax was made by twelve of ‘the 
more faithful’ burgesses, who took oath that they would assess 
‘in due proportion, not unjustly pressing upon their rivals, or 
‘deferring to their friends.’ But whether or no the fitting 
proportion was kept, it is certain that the total amount by no 
means satisfied the canons. ‘Only the sum of sixty-three 
shillings was produced by the tax, even the richer burgesses 
having to pay but three shillings apiece. This was not to be 
endured. ‘The appraisers are charged in the ‘ Chronicle’ with 
having committed manifest perjury, a much larger amount 
having been calculated upon. But while the canons were dis- 
satisfied, the people were no less so. This was what they 
were to pay, and they did not know how often, for the ad- 
vantage of having a religious house in their town, which had 
actually bought them of the king to be fleeced and pillaged; 
and, while it put on these secular taxes at discretion, also 
enforced, unsparingly, the ecclesiastical taxation of tithes and 
offerings. ‘Tithes and offerings they would no longer pay to 
such a pack of avaricious priests as these. ‘So great fury 
‘seized the people, that, out of hatred to the Church, they 
‘withheld the tithes and offerings. So that, on the occasion of 
‘a funeral or churching, they would offer only one penny. As 
‘to the fabric of the church, though it needed repair much, 
‘they would do nothing to it. They hurled blasphemies at the 
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‘canons and their servants, and defamed them throughout the 
‘country with false accusations. ‘They also proposed publicly 
‘in the church that all should bind themselves under a curse 
‘not to grind corn at the prior’s mills. ‘They overturned, on 
‘the public roads, the corn which the prior took as lord, and 
‘shut up the horse in custody, and it required sometimes the 
‘ bailiffs, sometimes the neighbouring chaplains, sometimes the 
‘dean himself, to get him free. They bribed the bailiffs 
‘of neighbouring lords to hinder us and our affairs on their 
‘lands, which they frequently did.’ These vigorous reprisals 
brought down upon the Dunstable people the reproofs 
and threats of the king’s officers; but as soon as their backs 
were turned the townspeople were as fierce as ever. When the 
sheriff attempted to seize goods as a security for the tax which 
had not been paid, the whole population of the town, men and 
women, rose in a body and prevented him from distraining. 
The aid of the Bishop of Lincoln was called in by the prior, 
and he gave orders that the malefactors should be excommu- 
nicated, on all holy days, in all the neighbouring towns and 
deaneries, but to such a pitch of exasperation were the towns- 
people worked up, that this terrible weapon had no effect. 
‘They declared that they were excommunicated already, and that 
‘they would rather remain so, and even go to hel] sooner than 
‘give way in the matter of the taxing.* They were ready to 
sacrifice their hopes for the next world, and their ancient abodes 
and homes in this world before they would allow the hated 
canons to have their way. ‘They applied to William de 
Cantilupe, owner of the neighbouring laud, to sell them forty 
acres, where they might build a new town, and leave the prior 
and canons in deserted Dunstable to get their taxes and tolls 
the best way they could. An hostility so violent and so deter- 
mined astonished and paralysed the king’s justiciaries. The 
whole population appeared to be equally guilty, and they did 
not know whom to punish, or whom to seize. ‘Thus,’ says the 
chronicler, ‘infinite crimes remained unpunished, and the law 
was set at defiance with impunity. At this juncture a moderate 
and sensible adviser appeared upon the scene, and was able, by 
his friendly interposition, to still the troubled waters. This 
was John, archdeacon of Bedford, who, as a secular priest, 
would not stand in the same offensive attitude towards the lay 
folk as the regulars did, and, as an ecclesiastic, would have 
much in common with the canons. The arrangement to which 
both sides agreed, at his suggestion, was, that the prior should 
utterly renounce and give up his claim to tax and toll the people 
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of Dunstable, and to demand ‘aid’ of them, and that he should 
not have the power of inflicting a fine upon any who came 
into his court, beyond four-pence ; that the citizens should enjoy 
their ancient privileges, and the Church as well; any dispute 
arising out of these to be settled by the courts at Westminster ; 
and that, as an equivalent for the prior’s surrender of his 
seignorial rights, the citizens should pay to him a sum of 
sixty pounds.! 

Having thus made peace at home, the prior and canons of 
Dunstable were free to carry on the exercise of their acquisitive 
powers in the neighbourhood. The history of religious houses 
is the history of gradual extension and aggrandizement. Very 
few, if any of them, remained content with the lands with 
which they were originally endowed, and many were the secret 
schemes and plots concocted within the walls of the convent for 
adding to the property and influence of the house, either by 
claiming rights of pasturage or forest, or by seizing on land 
with only a colourable title, or by getting rights of presentation 
to livings, for the exercise of which they did not seruple to 
make an advantageous compact.? Troublesome ‘neighbours 
were they to the laymen and parish priests, and troublesome 
inhabitants of the diocese to the bishop, while they compen- 
sated neither one nor the other by any direct services rendered. 
‘We acquired,’ says the Dunstable chronicler, ‘a virgate of 
‘land in Segenhoe, which was Robert de Wodewelle’s, and which 
‘was charged with an annual payment of seven shillings.’ 
Having acquired the land (it is not said how), one would suppose 
the canons would have readily paid the rent-charge. Not so, how- 
ever. ‘ Upon this there arose a war, and some were wounded ; and 
‘the buildings were sacked by our people, so that about forty of 
‘them were summoned for the robbery, and breach of the peace.’® 
Sometimes a wholesome amount of force is used, at others very 
ingenious policy is displayed. ‘Thus Walter of Kirkeby gives a 
carucate of land for a life maintenance for himself and his family ; 
and one Paulinus gets, for concessions made, a rental of four 
and sixpence, and a ‘croft which was useless to us.’ Under the 
year 1236 there are no less than four entries in succession of large 
numbers of the canons being summoned by their neighbours for 
breaches of the peace, and, although no distinct information is 
given as to the precise charges, we may not unreasonably gather 
that they arose out of the over-kcen pursuit of the acquisition 
of property which seems to have possessed the priory. Bishop 
Grosseteste, the great foe of acquisitiveness and negligence in 
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the monastic bodies, held his famous visitation in 1237, and the 
‘Chronicle,’ in mentioning its destructive effects, incidentally 
reveals another source of revenue to the Dunstable canons. 
‘We,’ says the prior, ‘could scarcely obtain from the bishop 
‘the churches which we had taken in farm for three years.’ The 
individual parish priest or chaplain, isolated and separate, could 
not make so good a bargain with his parishioners as the more 
powerful religious house. He was therefore tempted to farm 
his tithes at a certain fixed stipend, leaving to the monastery 
the work of recovering them, a work which they usually per- 
formed without much scrupulous forbearance. It was upon the 
tithes and revenues of the parish churches that the eyes of 
the monk were ever eagerly set. The following entries in the 
‘Chronicle’ are suggestive: ‘ We obtained a writ in the king’s 
‘court concerning the church of Bradburne and its belongings, 
‘as against the heirs of Walter de Catesby.’ And again, ‘The 
‘see being vacant, by the authority of the Legate Otho, and by 
‘our privileges, the Archdeacon of Derby put us in possession 
‘of the church of Bradburne and its belongings, and we estab- 
‘lished there three canons, one of whom we presented to the 
‘ archdeacon to be responsible to the bishop for spiritual things, 
‘but to the prior for temporal things.’! A perpetual series of 
law-suits was going on between the priory and their neighbours 
for lands or rights, in most of which the canens are successful, 
their own court at Dunstable being no doubt very convenient. 
Thus, on one occasion we find them trying a cause, with the 
king’s justices as assessors, in which the family claims were 
ingeniously barred by the plea which they set up, that the writ 
of mort d’ancestre did not run at Dunstable.2 There was a 
bitter dispute raging for a long time between the priory and 
the farmer at Caddington, about the right of the canons to 
depasture their pigs on the beech-mast. At length the farmer, 
getting no redress in the courts, took the law into his own 
hands, and proceeded to slaughter and wound the conventual 
pigs. It was decided afterwards that the canons had no right 
whatever to this pasture; but the instances are rare in which 
the priory does not get the best of it in the end. They had, 
indeed, in the year 1247, to make some slight concessions to 
their ancient enemies, the townsfolk of Dunstable, allowing them 
to hold a court for their tenants in fee, and not to be obliged to 
come forward to prove their innocence of the crime of having 
baked or brewed without paying the dues to the prior, it being 
presumed that the prior’s officers were sharp enough to pre- 
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vent this. But they were quickly compensated for this blow, 
by the lucky chance of getting back again for nothing, lands 
which they had sold and been paid for,’ and by a happy stroke 
of policy, they relieved their revenues from an annual payment 
of two marks due to one Peter Vitella, a Roman, by presenting 
him to the church of Steppingley.? This entry in the ‘Chronicle’ 
comes in with somewhat of a bad grace, as,a little before, the 
annalist had represented, apparently with great indignation, 
the atrocious abuse of Italians being forced into English bene- 
fices by the pope. Perhaps it was held that, as this had become 
such a common practice, it was but fair that the English should 
at least get some benefit from it. The Italian gentleman, who 
had been so kindly promoted by the convent, condescended to 
pay them a visit a few years afterwards, and having made a 
satisfactory arrangement about his church, that is to say, having 
let it out to farm for one hundred shillings a-year, he left his 
patrons and parishioners, and went to join the pope at Lyons. 
And, doubtless, the canons were very civil to him, and very 
willing to forward his journey to Lyons. For their dread foe, 
Robert Grosseteste, had also gone to Lyons, to the pope, full of 
schemes for reducing to better discipline the monks and canons 
who were incumbents of churches, and who sheltered them- 
selves from his vigorous supervision under the privileges of their 
houses. All of them had lately been obliged to exhibit before 
him their charters, and claims for exempt privileges,® and he had 
gone to the pope fully determined to get all obstructions to 
his visitations removed. But the influence of the Cistercians 
proved too strong for the bishop there, and this order, which 
immediately received into its ranks all the regulars of other 
orders who had been expelled by the bishop,‘ was able to 
thwart him at every turn. We can indeed hardly conceive 
anything more annoying and perplexing than the work of a 
medizeval bishop, crossed and harassed by these various religious 
bodies, some of them legally exempt from his authority, all of 
them claiming or trying to be so. They were all constantly 
grasping at the advowsons of churches, and when they had 
obtained them, they cared nothing about the people so long as 
they could seize the tithes. Compelled by the bishops of the 
thirteenth century to establish vicarages in their churches, 
that is, actually to appoint one of their number as incumbent, 
and to assign him a fixed stipend, they yet were ready to evade 
this salutary arrangement if possible. No sooner was the great 
Grosseteste dead, than Dunstable priory was trying to with- 
hold from ene of their vicars the stipend which he had obliged 
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them to assign to him,’ At another time, when a royal subsidy 
was demanded, the priory insisted on the vicars paying a pro- 
portion of the amount charged on the house, though this had 
not previously been done. Money, in fact, with scarcely an 
attempt at the thinnest disguise, was the ruling principle of 
their conduct. ‘They were re: eady enough to establish chantries 
in churches, that is, to find an altar, a priest, and a right of 
saying mass, where good offerings were likely to come in, but 
when a considerable endowment has been made in one of their 
churches, for the purpose of providing a chantry priest, they 
quietly pocketed the endowment, but withheld the priest, 
thinking he might be more profitably employed elsewhere. 
Several times the ‘Dunstable Chronicle’ records the fact of the 
men of Tebworth complaining and appealing against the priory, 
inasmuch as they did not perform the services of the chantry, 
though they held the land assigned to that purpose.? It is clear 
that there was a constant plotting going on within monasteries 
as to the rights of presentation to churches, which, in those 
days, were often not clearly defined. An ingenious method of 
gaining an advowson, where the opposing party was not too 
strong or powerful, was for the religious house to nominate 
some man of dignity and power not immediately connected 
with themselves. If he should succeed in forcing his way into 
the parish and holding his ground, then, as the nominee of the 
monastery, the right “of presentation would thus be acquired. 
In this way we “find the monks of Bardney presenting to 
Eddlesborough, David, Archdeacon of Derby, and those of Ram- 
sey presenting to Sullington the Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 
Of these dignitaries one was again ejected by the prompt re- 
sistance of Walter de Rudham, but the other was able to hold his 
own: ‘he entered upon his work like a man,’ says the chronicler, 
in admiration, ‘ seized the benefice and held it in peace.’* Equally 
fortunate was Dunstable with regard to the patronage of Har- 
lington. ‘ Before the justices at Bedford we pleaded for and 
‘gained the patronage of the church at Harlington, by twelve 
‘men, free and lawful, against Radulf Pyrot, grandson of 
‘ Richard Pyrot, who resisted us stoutly, but was obliged 
‘to succumb for ever with great confusion.” 

Some rather startling instances of the way in which tithes 
and advowsons were assailed ! by monasteries are supplied by the 
‘ Annals of Tewkesbury Abbey.’ Under the year 1231 we read, 
‘We sent our monks to Fairford, having heard of the death of 
‘ Master Godfrey, rector of that church, in order to guard and 
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‘ protect our right, ¢/ perchance we had any, in the said church, so 
‘that we might be able to retain it for our own uses.’ ** On 
the morrow, having heard their mass, the said monks went to 
the Bishop of Worcester, and shewed him their proctorial letters, 
which he scarce touched but handed them to his clerks, intend- 
ing to consult with them about them. The monks made a verbal 
appeal before he heard the letters, and at length he answered 
them, having taken the advice of his clerks, that Frederick was 
the parson of that church, and he could not admit them, but 
condemned all who should venture to enter the church on our 
part. The monks appealed and retired. ‘ Let the appeal stand 
‘ for what it is worth,’ said the bishop. ‘ But on the twelfth of 
‘the kalends of March, by the instruction of the said bishop, as 
‘it is said, and of others, very early in the morning, came the 
‘said Frederick with a multitude of armed men, to the said 
‘church of Fairford, and broke open the gates with violence, and 
‘ assaulted the monks in an atrocious and unheard-of manner with 
‘ blows in the church, and ejected them from the church, and in 
‘ the churchyard trode them under foot by his rascally followers, 

and scarcely allowed them to escape with life, a thing which has 
‘ been unheard of since the death of the blessed 8S. Thomas the 
‘martyr.’ The violence used can scarcely be justified, but it is 
clear enough that the monks had no right whatever to the 
patronage of the living, and a strong admonition that they were 
to mind their own business, and not to intrude upon other 
people’s provinces, was certainly not out of place. That Bishop 
Grosseteste was of this opinion is shown by what is recorded 
under the year 1241. ‘Having heard of the death of Nicholas, 
‘the parson of Marlow, the lord-abbot went to the Bishop of 
‘ Lincoln, at London, where many of the bishops were assembled, 
‘and addressed an argument to him about the said church, and 
‘his care for turning it to our peculiar uses, but he met with a 
‘ severe rebuff. Then he consulted the bishop about the presenta- 
‘ tion of Gilbert de Clare, a minor. But the bishop advised him 
‘to present a fit man, and to arrange for the said Gilbert that 
‘he should receive from the said church, by the hand of the 
‘ parson, twenty-six marks as a simple gratuity, until provision 
‘should be made for him in some ecclesiastical benefice, either by 
‘us or by some one else.’ Asa choice of evils this arrangement 
of Bishop Grosseteste was probably the best that could be made, 
but the grasping aggressiveness of the monks who wanted to 
divert the revenues of the church entirely to themselves, 
and the unscrupulousness which was ready to appoint a mere 
boy to an important cure, in order to have control over 
the tithes, cannot be too strongly condemned. One more 
instance from the history of this abbey. ‘The lord-abbot went 
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* to Llanbethian to receive the cession of that church, according 
‘ to the command of the Prior of Winchcombe, the sub-delegate 
‘ of our lord the pope, because Roger Meylok had been deprived 
‘ by him, on account of his failing to make the payment from the 
‘ tithes of the said church which he had in farm. The Arch- 
‘deacon of Llandaff instituted there a certain vicar, Thomas of 
‘ Pennarth, by his authority as ordinary during the vacancy of 
‘ the see, but him the lord-abbot would in no wise admit. Upon 
‘ which the said Thomas resigned the said vicarage, saying that 
‘he was unwilling to contend with the lord-abbot. Then the 
‘ lord-abbot conferred the vicarage on the said Thomas by the 
‘authority of himself and the convent, and the said Thomas 
‘ promised fealty to the lord-abbot there.’ A payment had after- 
wards to be made to the ili-used Roger, who was ejected from 
his benefice for not satisfying the pope’s greed, but the convent 
thus acquired not only the revenue which they could extract 
from the Vicar Thomas, but also the right of presentation to a 
valuable benefice, of which no doubt they did not fail to make 
good use. ! 

It is sometimes supposed that a fondness for going to law and 
trying all the forms of justice is a mark of a state of advanced 
civilization, and that in earlier days the appeal was to might 
rather than right. But the innumerable lawsuits in which 
Dunstable priory was involved with its neighbours, some- 
times for the most trivial matters, would seem to show the 
contrary. The taste for law indeed was general in the 
thirteenth century. The king’s justices had frequently 
to hold assizes of three or four weeks duration at Bedford or 
Derby, and then sometimes to depart without trying all the 
causes. They made short work with thieves, hang them up at 
once without more ado; but the intricate questions rising 
out of the medieval law, the rights, privileges, exemptions ; thie 
cross purposes between lords paramount and inferior lords ; all to 
be decided by the testimony of the twelve jurati, must have 
exercised the patience and ingenuity of the lawyers in those 
days, even more than similar niceties do in our own. A good 
specimen of a medizval lawsuit will be found in the ‘ Dunstable 
Annals’ (p. 342). We should try the patience of our readers too 
far were we even to attempt to state the case. ‘The jurisdiction 





1 Annales Monastici, vol. ii. pp. 82, 122, 125. 

2 This is fully borne out by the publication of the ‘ Year Books’ of K. Edward 
I. in which a startling amount of lawsuits is detailed, in a great portion of which 
religious houses bear a part. Mr. Horwood says in his Preface: ‘It is impossible 
to look at the Plea Rolls of the reicn of Edward I, or even of previous reigns, 
without remarking the great amount of litigation which took place, so much out 
of proportion to what might be expected from the then comparatively small popu- 
lation of the country.’ ; 
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of the Dunstable court which had been obtained by the Prior 
Richard Morins, was not exercised without considerable diffi- 
culties and drawbacks. The justiciaries, according to the original 
arrangement, were to sit as assessors to the prior while he tried 
the causes relating to Dunstable. The justiciaries had assented 
to this arrangement, and had frequently acted upon it. But as 
time advanced and business increased, the judges did not like to 
be interrupted in their assize by this extra work, which did not 
specially belong to them, and they either refused to come te 
Dunstable, to enable the prior to hold his court, or, if they came, 
they claimed to hear general causes there as well as Dunstable 
matters. In the year 1286, the prior was called upon to show 
by what warrant he claimed to have ‘inquiry of franc-pledge 
‘and weyf in Dunstable, and by what warrant he claimed to 
‘have returns of the briefs of our lord the king, and his own 
‘coroners, and the goods of felons and fugitives, the power of 
‘fining his men, and an acquittance of common fines, and 
‘ that he and his men should not answer in any matter touching 
‘the town of Dunstable, save before our Jord the king or his 
‘ judges in banco; and by what warrant he claimed that the 
‘king’s judges should go to Dunstable to hold there the pleas 
‘of our lord the king, and by what warrant he claimed to 
‘have the custody of the prisons in the said town which belong 
‘to our lord the king.’ The prior, however, was able to parry 
this violent attack upon the much-prized privileges of his court. 
He showed the ancient grants of Richard I. and Henry III, 
and how these rights had been long conceded and acted upon, 
and his claim was allowed at Westminster. It was then that the 
judges, indignant at being thus defeated, declared that if they 
had to come to Dunstable they would take general pleas there 
and not only special ones. But this was by no means to be 
endured by the canons, as the expense of entertaining the judges 
fell upon them, and they did not desire their visit to be prolonged. 
Accordingly they appealed again to the king’s council, and again 
they were successful. Only Dunstable causes were to be tried 
at. Dunstable. The ‘ view of franc-pledge,’! which was made 
twice every year in the king’s courts, was only to be made once, 
this being a peculiar court;? but all the fines, taxes, assizes, 
licence for markets twice a week, and for fairs twice a year, 





1 Visus franc-plegii. This curious and most annoying medieval burden is thus 
defined by Du Cange: ‘Ipsa inquisitio aut examinatio an omnes qui duodecimo 
annos attigerunt, et ultra, liberum plegium habeant, id est, sponsorem capitalem 
quod Regis pacem conservabunt, seu in decenna aliqué sint, Secundum leges 
Edvardi Regis omnes debent facere sacramentum in visu franc-plegii, quod nec 
Jatro vult esse nec latroni consentire.’—Du Cange, sub voce. 
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together with the gallows, tumbrel, and pillory, the cherished 
privileges and possessions of this ‘ religious’ house, were to 
remain as before. It may have been this disposition on the part 
of the judges to question and abridge the conventual rights which 
excited the Dunstable chronicler against them, but, at any rate, 
he gives us a very sorry account of the judges under Edwarrt 
(pp. 855-6). All but two, he says, were corrupt, and many of 
them were discovered in their misdeeds and heavily fined. As to 
Thomas de Weyland, chief justice of the King’s Bench, his 
story, as told here, has a strangely tragic cast. He was solemnly 
accused on the oath of twelve men, of having caused a murder to 
be committed and having afterwards received into his house the 
murderer. On this he was arrested by the king's officers, but he 
escaped from them, and reaching the house of the Grey Friars at 
Bury S. Edmunds, he demanded to be admitted a brother, and 
to receive asylum. ‘The only way to get possession of him now 
was to put the convent into a state of siege, and this was done. 
After forty days, they were cut off from all importation of meat 
and drink, so that the brethren gradually stole away, leaving 
only three or four remaining, who still protected their unfor- 
tunate guest. Meantime the king sent for the general of the 
Franciscans, and asked him how his order dared to shelter and to 
admit asa brother a felon of the king. Of course the general pro- 
fessed to know nothing about the matter. But the unfortunate 
judge seeing starvation approaching, reassumed his lay dress and 
surrendered himself. The sentence upon him was not severe, the 
king being contented with banishing him ; but the strange part 
of the story is, that he himself had made the law under which he 
suffered, having caused it to be enacted, that in case of an 
accused person taking sanctuary, if after forty days he did not 
appear, it should be lawful to keep from him all manner of 
victuals, that he might be forced to quit his refuge.! But inci- 
vilities on the part of the judges were not the only rebuffs to 
which the Dunstable priory was subject. With the various 
disputed claims and lawsuits which the canons were carrying on, 
they necessarily came into collision with many of the neigh- 
bouring nobles and gentle folks. Thus, Eudo de la Suche, 
exasperated by some wrong or fancied wrong which he had 
suffered, broke open the prior’s prison and carried off his 
gallows,? and an internecine and most complicated quarrel was 
going on between the canons and Isabella, Countess of Albe- 
marle, as well as between them and one David Flitwick, who 
seems to have been a genuine pig-headed yeoman of the 





1 The account of Thomas de Weyland’s misfortunes is also given in Bartholomew 
de Cotton, but with somewhat less of fulness. —Barthol.de Cotton (Ed. Luard), p. 171. 
* Annal. de Dunstap. p. 261. 
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thirteenth century. The most unprovoked outrage which we 
find to have been committed against the priory was done by a 
party of the king’s falconers who were being entertained in the 
priory. Evidently, the conventual cerevisivm had proved too 
much for their brains, for at night they sallied out, intent on 
mischief, and meeting with a chaplain of the priory, who in some 
way provoked them, they set upon the unfortunate clerk and 
killed him. They then chose to re-enter the convent, and when 
the porter tried to keep them out, they seized and beat him. The 
priory was treated by them as a captured city. They walked 
throughout it, knocking over every one they met, whether clerk 
or layman ; the sleeping canons were awakened, and a scene of 
great confusion took place. Meantime the townspeople taking 
a ready part with the canons against these insolent strangers, 
rang the great bells of the town and rushed to arms, and it needed 
all the prior’s authority and address to appease the tumult. By 
false oaths and counter-accusations in the king’s courts, these 
malefactors afterwards managed to escape the punishment which 
was justly due to them. 

The house at Dunstable, though it showed a very sharp eye 
for worldly matters, was very greatly in debt. At the resigna- 
tion of one of the priors this debt amounted to no less than 400 
marks, which, as the yearly income (in money) was calculated 
at 107/., was a considerable burden.' On one occasion they were 
obliged to sell their wool five years beforehand, which must have 
entailed a great loss and a considerable crippling of their farming 
operations in the Peak, where their flocks were chiefly pastured. 
We learn incidentally from the ‘ Annals’ the price of a saccus of 
wool at different periods, which represents a very high value 
compared with the price of corn and provisions. In 1242 it 
was worth 100 shillings and 40 (?4) pence, or nearly 8 marks.” 
In 1254, a sack is sold at Dunstable for 7 marks, and the remark 
is appended, Lana tune fwit vilis.* In 1274, the price had 
risen considerably, for the priory was able to obtain 9 marks 
for the five years’ wool which they sold beforehand. As to the 
price of provisions during the same period, wheat in 1253 was 
sold at 5 shillings the quarter; but in 1258, when a great scarcity 
of corn had arisen, a quarter of wheat was sold at Northampton 
for 20 shillings, at Bedford for 17 shillings, and at Dunstable 
for 13s. 4d. Fluctuations of prices unknown to the better- 
regulated markets of modern days were liable to arise in those 
times, for in the year 1287 the quarter of wheat was only 
worth 20 pence ;° while again, in 1294, a quarter of wheat in 
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the Peak was sold at 21 shillings, and in Dunstable at 16s. 8d. 
In 1363, the quarter of wheat fetched 23 shillings.’ In the 
year 1284, a sheep at Dunstable was only valued at a shilling? 
The human animal was at a little higher price, a knave and 
his family having been sold by the priory, about the same time, 
for the sum of one mark.’ 

The extraordinary privileges of the Dunstable Priory in its 
jurisdiction over the town, were fully confirmed by a charter 
granted by Edward III.; but in the days of his successor, when 
in unhappy England a Rehoboam had succeeded Solomon, and 
exactions and tyrannies were multiplied without any set-off in 
the way of national glory and greatness, the down-trodden 
commons at last turned upon their oppressors, and the tyrannies 
of the ‘religious’ houses received a momentary check. One 
is reminded by the history of those days of the scenes on the 
Continent in 1848, when one small German potentate after 
another was forced by aggrieved artisans to ‘grant a constitution.’ 
So it was in the wild days of Wat Tyler. The people of 
S. Alban’s, encouraged by the success of the London rioters, 
demanded and obtained a charta libertatis of the trembling abbot, 
and some Dunstable traders who witnessed the scene enacted 
at S. Alban’s thought that it furnished a wholesome precedent 
for their own case at home. Accordingly, Thomas Hobbes, the 
mayor of Dunstable, sought an interview with the prior, and 
being civilly greeted by the latter, and asked whether he had 
any commands to him from the king, answered, ‘ wih a fierce 
‘and menacing countenance—The king commands you to give 
‘a charter of liberty to his burgesses of Dunstable, such as 
‘they had in the time of Henry 1.’ At this the prior was 
completely paralysed with amazement, but afterwards hearing 
of what had been done at London and §. Alban’s, and not 
wishing to experience the fate of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Prior of Clerkenwell, taking advice also with certain 
fugitive nobles who had sought refuge in the abbey, he proceeded 
to draw up a charter, granting the liberty which they sought, 
and sealed it with the priory seal. But it was now, as after- 
wards in the days of Jack Cade,—when Dick, the butcher of 
Ashford, arose to cause ‘sin to be struck down like an ox, and 
iniquity’s throat to be cut like a calf;—the butchers had evidently 
a leading part in the Dunstable movement. Butchers indeed 
are naturally opposed to ecclesiastical rule which interferes 
somewhat arbitrarily with the sale of their goods, and on this 
occasion their prominence in sedition is shown by the provision 
contained in the exacted charter, that no butcher or fishmonger 
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not belonging to the town should be allowed to sell his goods 
in Dunstable. When, however, the slow understandings of that 
part of the mob which was more consumer than provider, 
had taken in the full effect of this arrangement, they manifested 
unmistakeable signs of impatience, and a tumult arose among 
the champions of liberty. ‘This made them perhaps receive the 
extorted charter with less careful examination as to its contents 
than they otherwise would have bestowed, for in it the prior 
had adroitly inserted the clause that the burgesses should pay 
all due fidelity to the Prior of Dunstable. It is greatly, 
however, to the credit of the prior that when soon afterwards 
the rebellion was put down, and terrible vengeance was taken 
upon the unhappy commons, he used great pains, and expended 
much money to shield ‘his men’ from the severity of the law, 
and thus his much-hated supremacy proved of at least some 
value to them.! With this episode the ‘ Dunstable Annals’ con- 
clude, and we take leave of these Black Canons and their numerous 
intrigues and disputes with their neighbours. Before, however, 
we finally quit the records of their history, we must note the 
intimations given in the ‘ Chronicle’ of the rise of another power 
close to them, which eventually proved more influential in the 
land than their own, and which they evidently regarded with 
the greatest jealousy. Under the year 1259, it is recorded 
that ‘the Friars’ Preachers, after great pains and much craft 
‘ used, succeeded, in spite of us and against our will, in getting 
‘a footing in the town of Dunstable, and we were obliged to 
‘consent to their remaining, at the instance of the king and 
‘queen and certain nobles.’ There are divers indications in 
the succeeding years of little jealousies between the two bodies, 
and under the year 1286 we are told that ‘in order to hinder 
‘ the machinations and the mischiefs of the Friars’ Preachers in 
‘ Dunstable, we made Thomas our porter buy a messuage which 
‘ adjoined the premises of the said Friars, lest in spite of us they 
‘ should attempt to extend their bounds.’* ‘Those indeed who 
imagine that repose and contemplation were the characteristics 
of a medieval monastery, must have religiously formed their 
views from an outside view of the case, and not from any real 
acquaintance with the facts which the annals of these houses 
reveal. In the 400 pages which record the proceedings of 
Dunstable we can find but one allusion to the inward religious 
life of the priory, to their Church services, and devotional 
exercises. ‘In the same year (1273) we first began to say in the 
‘convent, Ave Maria, plena gratie, mater misericordia, tu nos ab 
‘ hoste protege ; in hordé mortis suscipe.* The remainder of 
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the long history either treats of public affairs, or of the never- 
ending squabbles about presentations and tithes, rights of 
pasture, rights of taxing, and so on. We entirely agree with 
fr. Luard in his preface,when he says, ‘ As to the historical 
‘ value of the “ Annals of Dunstable,” I scarcely think we can 
‘estimate it too highly. It is probably the most accurate 
‘ record extant of the ordinary secular proceedings of a monastery 
‘ in the thirteenth century ; and though quarrels with the neigh- 
‘ bouring landholders or the townspeople are things of minor 
‘ importance, they serve to bring before us in a very vivid man- 
‘ner the every-day life of the time”! The value of these 
‘ Annals’ also seems to us very great in another point of view. 
They serve to bring out into strong relief a characteristic of the 
monastic system, which has not been sufficiently noted, viz. its 
essentially aggressive and litigious character—the selfish way in 
which it dealt with its neighbours, whether lay or ecclesiastical, 
and the obstacles to all good government, either in Church or 
State, which were formed by its prevalence. 


1 Preface, p. xxii, 
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Himself, too, most imperfectly. Thus much, we conceive, in 
common fairness to others, Dr. Tischendorf might well have 
stated on the title-page of his elegant and costly volume, And 
there ought to have been the less hesitation in making such an 
avowal at the very onset, inasmuch as no one can doubt that he 
went to Rome early last year with the fixed resolution of 
publishing a satisfactory edition of Codex Vaticanus (Codex B of 
our critical books), and was balked of his worthy purpose by 
obstacles wholly beyond his control, the incurable obstinacy and 
childish jealousy of those who bear rule in the Papal Court. ‘The 
account he gives us in his Prolegomena, of his bold attempt and 
the means by which it was in a great degree defeated, would be 
almost amusing, if it could be read without a certain feeling of 
honest indignation. A few courteous words from Vercellone, the 
editor of Cardinal Mai’s posthumous labours, a civil message 
from the Holy Father himself, in acknowledgment of the gift 
of a copy of Codex Sinaiticus, sufficed to revive the hopes of 
Tischendorf, that the greatest work y°t undone in this depart- 
ment of Biblical criticism might, after all, have been reserved for 
his happy fortunes. ‘True, he had visited Rome with the same 
end in view twenty-three years before, and was allowed to see 
the precious manuscript but for two library days of three hours 
each, though armed with letters of recommendation from his 
own prince, the Roman Catholic King of Saxony, from M. Affre, 
Archbishop of Paris, who afterwards fell so nobly at the barri- 
cades, and (valeant quantum) from the French Premier, the 
Protestant Guizot. On that occasion he obtained, besides a 
general notion of the genius and external appearance of the 
document, no more than twenty-five readings, available for his 
Greek Testament of 1849 (3rd edition), to which he added 
thirty-four others on the authority of Cardinal Mai; for his 
seventh edition of 1859, he procured from Albert Dressel the 
true reading in 230 places, where previous collators had differed 
from each other. ‘This was, up to the spring of last year, the 
sum of Tischendorf’s studies in the Codex Vaticanus. 
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Others, however, had not been idle since he first saw the 
manuscript in 1843. The very next year, Edward de Muralt, 
to whom we are indebted for an exact knowledge of eleven 
valuable copies of the Greek Testament in the cursive or later 
character, was permitted to examine it for three whole days, or 
nine hours, and on the strength of this privilege soon after 
published a special edition, of no great value we fear, ad fidem 
codicis principis Vaticani (2d edit. 1860). Shortly afterwards the 
same pilgrimage was undertaken by an Englishman, now most 
honourably known as a Biblical scholar, Dr. S. P. Tregelles. 
‘ One principal object I had in going abroad [in 1845],’ he writes, 
‘was to endeavour to collate for myself the Vatican MS. (B.) 
‘ This important document was collated for Bentley by an Italian 
‘[Abbate] named Mico [about 1720], and this collation was pub- 
‘ lished in 1799 ; it was subsequently collated (with the exception 
‘ of the Gospels of [SS.] Luke and John) by Birch [about 1780}. 
‘ A third collation (made previously to either of these, in 1669) 
‘remains in MS at Paris.’ As this is the most important of all 
‘New Testament MSS. | had compared the two published colla- 
‘tions carefully with each other ; 1 found that they differed in 
‘nearly two thousand places; many of these discrepancies were 
‘readings noticed by oneand not by the other. I went to Rome, 
‘and during the five months that I was there, I sought diligently 
‘to obtain permission to collate the MS. accurately, or at least to 
‘examine it in the places in which Birch and Bentley [ze. Mico] 
‘ differ with regard to its readings, All ended in disappointment. 
‘L often saw the MS., but I was hindered from transcribing any 
‘ of its readings.’ 2 The means by which he was hindered were as 
unbecoming as the hindrance itself was unworthy of Christian 
gentlemen. Two clerics were told off to watch him while the 
great Codex lay before him. ‘They would not let me open it 
‘without searching my pockets, and depriving me of pen, ink, 
‘and paper. Failing to engage Tregelles in conversation, they 
would interrupt him by loud talking with each other, and ‘If I 
‘looked at a passage too long, the two prelati would snatch the 
‘ book out of my hand.’ 

Of course, for all this coarse insult of a heretic and a stranger 
there was a motive, however poor a one. As early as 1828, 
Cardinal Angelo Mai, of whose learning his Church is so justly 
proud, had been engaged on an edition of the whole Codex Va- 





1 Imperial Library MSS., Gr. Supp. 53. This collation made by Bartolocci, 
once Librarian of the Vatican, under an assumed name, was rediscovered by 
Scholz, at Paris, in 1819, and used by him, in his perfunctory way, for his Greck 
Testament of 1830-36. It was copied by Tischendorf in 1840, by Tregelles in 1849, 
but has never been published in full. 

2 An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, 1854, p. 156. 
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ticanus, the Old Testament as well as the New, which had been 
repeatedly announced before Tischendorf or Tregelles had seen 
Rome, but which by that time seemed likely never to appear. 
And we believe that it never would have been published in Mai’s 
lifetime; for since it had been begun, and to a great extent 
carried through the press, before he was sufficiently aware of the 
difficulties of the task he had undertaken, and which it was now 
too late to face, he was naturally reluctant to risk a high and 
well-earned reputation by putting forth an ill-designed and 
ill-executed work, which he had not either patience or special 
skill to accomplish well, but was scholar enough to be conscious 
that he had done very badly. 

When the Cardinal’s long-looked-for volumes were sent forth 
about the end of 1857, more than three years after his death, no 
one was any longer at a loss to account either for their delay, or 
for the anxiety on the part of the Papal officials that the manu- 
script itself should not be too well known beforehand by foreign 
and not very partial critics. It is so far satisfactory to know that 
Mai’s representation of Codex Vaticanus is less unfaithful than 
might be supposed on a first hasty review; that he has made 
sufficient use of his peculiar advantages to furnish us witha 
more trustworthy account of its contents than any of his 
predecessors. Such a result, however inadequate to our 
wishes, could scarcely have been anticipated from the process 
which had been adopted in the preparation of his work, The 
type was set up, not from a careful transcript of the original 
manuscript, previously made and then scrutinized with all 
possible care, but from the commonly received or Elzevir text 
of a printed Greek Testament, the variations from it, which com- 
prise the whole value of Codex B, being inserted as corrections, 
and the press-work revised by means of an assistant, who read the 
proof-sheets to the Cardinal, while he inspected the manuscript. 
Well might Tischendorf have felt dismayed, when, on being 
shown by Mai (a liberal and most estimable prelate) the sheets 
of the New Testament already printed as early as 1843, he found 
the remarkable addition of «kat ecpev after cAnOwpev in 1 John 
iii. 1, which even Birch and Griesbach had long since cited from 
Codex B, omitted in the text, but inserted in the margin, in the 
Cardinal’s own hand (Tisch. Proleg. p. vii.). But indeed no one 
would look for accuracy from a method which could not possibly 
lead to it. 

The principal edition of Mai’s work was in five expensive 
quarte tomes, for which the deep interest they had excited 
procured a rapid sale. In 1859 was issued a cheap octavo 
volume, containing the New Testament alone, which must have 
been long since ready, having been printed under Mai’s own eye, 
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but which had been studiously kept back, for reasons well appre- 
ciated by the trade, till the heavier speculation had been got off 
hand. Both editions were prefaced by short epistles by Charles 
Vercellone, a Barnabite monk, a person to whom the honour of 
setting forth a full and satisfactory edition of Codex B seems 
yet reserved by the fates. The smaller edition being, as Ver- 
cellone tells us, the result of a renewed collation of the manu- 
script by the Cardinal himself, ought to be, and is in some 
degree, the less faulty of the two. It was soon seen to differ 
from the larger work in many places, though its credit was not 
a little impaired by the discovery that the changes made in it 
were by no means always for the better. In the summer of 
1860, for example, Mr. Burgon of Oriel, having been granted 
access to the Codex for an hour and half, consulted it for sixteen 
passages out of several hundreds in which Mai’s two editions 
contradict each other. The quarto volume was found to be 
right in seven of them, the octavo in nine. 

If we cannot absolutely agree with Tregelles’ assertion that 
‘this is the most important of all New Testament manuscripts,’ 
we must grant, that in point both of age and of critical value, 
none can be placed before it, and not more than two or three 
can enter into competition with it. Hence it is not at all sur- 
prising that Tischendorf, so richly furnished by his own energy, 
and by the industry of others, with materials for the revision of 
the sacred text, when settled down to the preparation of his new 
and eighth edition of the New Testament, should have brooked 
but ill the uncertainty that rested on many of the readings of 
Codex B, and our ignorance of certain peculiar features so neces- 
sary to be taken into account in estimating the weight that ought 
to be assigned to it. He must have been encouraged too by the 
success which had eventually crowned his renewed efforts to 
gain possession of the Codex Sinaiticus, the great rival and 
contemporary of that in the Vatican. And so in February 
1866 he sets his face once more towards Rome, certainly on. no 
vain or bootless errand, but at any rate to learn that he had 
to deal there with persons of a very different calibre from 
the simple monks of S. Catherine on Mount Sinai. He is 
received, as we might expect, most graciously by Pius [X.; and 
in answer to the Pope’s common-place question, ‘how long he 
purposed to stay at Rome?’ he sought permission to re-edit the 
New ‘Testament portion alone of the Codex Vaticanus at his 
own cost, on the model of the splendid edition of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, a copy of which his Holiness had condescended to 
accept at Tischendorf’s hands. The Supreme Pontiff, it seems, 
is so little at home in these matters, that he urged Mai's per- 
formances as sufliciently worthy of credit to render such a work 
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as Tischendorf proposed unnecessary ; and when the critic, too 
good a courtier to venture on a direct exposure of the Cardinal’s 
blunders and inconsistencies, suggests that his own projected 
edition would in that case conciliate for Mai’s attempt the 
confidence which authority could not enforce, the Pope tries 
to get rid of his petitioner by the abrupt reply, ‘ But we too 
can do that.’ (Tisch. “Proleg. p. viii.) The quick-witted German, 
a full match for the wily Italian, at once catches up the latent 
hint. Perceiving that it was designed to publish at Rome an 
authorized edition of the world-famed Codex, with which his own 
scheme would not be allowed to interfere, he now modifies his 
request, and only asks to be allowed to examine it in all those 
passages the true reading of which was doubtful. To this the 
Pope consents, little imagining, we dare say, how much the peti- 
tion implied; and his assent was formally confirmed to Tischendorf 
by Cardinal Antonelli, two days later. His Holiness reserved to 
himself, as the glory of his reign, a complete reproduction of 
Codex Vaticanus; subject always to this restriction, our critic 
might use it freely. Accordingly, he commenced his labours 
upon it on the last day of February 1866. 

We can well believe Tischendorf’s statement that of the three 
hours daily, for which miserable space only the Vatican Library 
is open, he took anxious care not to lose a moment. He had 
worked on for ten days, or thirty hours, when on the 12th of 
March, before he had quite finished the three earlier Gospels— 
how he could have made so much progress is a mystery to us— 
he was ‘ thunderstruck’ by finding the manuscript withdrawn 
from his hands. Naturally enough, he had been narrowly 
watched, and had been seen to transcribe exactly a few pages of 
the Codex,' in different parts of the New Testament; and 
though, as he tells us, this had not been expressly forbidden, we 
cannot feel much surprised that it was regarded as a virtual 
breach of his contract. Perplexed and disappointed beyond 
expression, he applies to Antonelli for a single fortnight to com- 
plete his task so far as it could now be completed, telling him 
plainly that the editors of the future Roman edition would find 
their task all the easier for that concession. The same appears 
tohave been the opinion of Charles Vercellone, the writer of 
those neat little prefaces to Mai’s two editions, and who (with the 
partial exceptions of the Jesuit Alter and of Martin Scholz) would 
seem to be the only member of his communion who has 





' He says himself, when writing to Vercellone on the 27th of March, “ Tout en 
collationnant j'avais aussi copié wre quinzaine dis 1518 pages [including the Old 
lestament] que contient le Manuserit : chose qui ne m’était aucunement défendue.” 
His volume contains eighteen such pages, so that Vercellone must have let him 
ranseribe three pages more 
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possessed the smallest aptitude for the critical study of the 
Greek Bible. Appointed to the superintendence of the forth- 
coming papal edition, on that fatal 12th of March which cut 
short ‘Tischendorf’s hopes, he came forward, we are told, in re 
incerta amicus certus. He undertook to be present and in charge 
of the manuscript, while the German went through the rest of 
the New Testament, and revised his earlier eollations, and was to 
receive for his rich reward the use of ‘Tischendorf’s papers. It 
must have been an interesting thing indeed for Vercellone to 
be privileged to witness that marvellous facility, peculiar to 
Tischendorf among critical collators, whereby at a glance he 
discerns the original reading of a difficult passage, underlying 
the several corrections of later hands, by which it has been 
corrupted and obscured. What others accomplish in this way 
by painful efforts and after many fruitless trials, seems with him 
one simple effort of instinctive genius. Like a skilful physician, 
he has grown familiar with the causes of disease, and with the 
ever-varying aspect which it wears to common eyes, 


* Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.’ 


We cannot find (for here Tischendorf is not very explicit) 
that the time he expended over the manuscript, when it was in 
Vercellone’s custody, exceeded the stipulated fortnight. He 
cites an extract from a letter addressed by him to Vercellone 
on the 27th of March, which seems designed to review the 
whole transaction. He had his audience of leave-taking with 
the Pope on the 20th of April, in which he proffered to his 
Holiness his best services in behalf of the future edition of 
Vercellone; and he has since forwarded to Rome the splendid 
types used for the larger edition of Codex Sinaiticus, with which 
the sheets of the Codex Vaticanus began to be set up in February 
last. (Tisch. Proleg. pp. viii.—x.) 

Such, in brief, is all that we have to look for from the volume 
we are reviewing. The editor is not to be censured in the least 
for its manifold and obvious defects, the causes of which he had 
in vain striven to remove ; yet the fact remains the same. He 
has enjoyed the full use of the manuscript he professes to edit 
for only thirty hours ; for about the same time he has had hur- 
ried access to it, with his attention distracted by the presence of 
another person. Since he cannot be expected to have done any- 
thing like justice to the most difficult and one of the most im- 
portant documents preserved to us from remote antiquity, we 
cannot but regret that his book has been ushered into the world 
with so loud a flourish of trumpets; that he has spread over 
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an expensive quarto materials that might have been compressed 
into a full-sized pamphlet ; and above all, that he should have 
paid the University of Oxford the poor compliment of dedicating 
to her a work whose provisional and imperfect character he does 
not attempt to conceal. 


The Codex Vaticanus, whatever be its earlier history, has pro- 
bably been in the Vatican ever since Nicholas V. founded thelibrary 
in 1448 Since the last portions of the New Testament (from 
Heb. ix. 14 to the end of that book, the four Pastoral Epistles 
and the Apocalypse) are supplied in a hand of the fifteenth 
century from a manuscript which once belonged to Cardinal 
Bessarion, it is possible that this learned Greek brought it with 
him into the West. It was first distinctly noticed by Sepulveda 
in 1534, who supplied Erasmus with 365 of its readings, one of 
which («avda, Acts xxvii. 16) he expressly cites in his Annota- 
tions on the Acts, 1535. Erasmus seems also to have heard 
something about it (in relation to 1 John v. 7, 8) from Paul 
Bombasius, the Vatican librarian, as early as 1521. Of the 759 
leaves which it contains, only 146 belong to the New Testament; 
the rest are devoted to the Greek Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, complete from Gen. xlvi. 28, 7oAw, where the text 
begins. All that the ordinary visitor sees of it is its splendid red 
morocco binding as it stands in its place on the Vatican shelves; it 
is ten and a half inches high, ten broad, four and a half thick.’ 
Codex Sinaiticus, its rival and contemporary, is considerably 
larger, being even now that the margins are cut, fourteen and 
seven-eighths inches high and thirteen and a half broad. The 
vellum of each is excellent, though unequal in quality ; that of 
Codex Vaticanus is perhaps rather the thinner and of the better 

- quality. Codex Sinaiticus contains four columns of forty-eight 
lines each on every page, eight on each open leaf; Codex Vati- 
canus three columns of forty-two lines each on every page, six 
on each open leaf. The breadth of each column in the two 
manuscripts is about equal; but inasmuch as the letters of the 
Vatican book are somewhat the smaller, each line contains about 
sixteen or eighteen letters (written continuously, like all others 
of that age, without distinction or space between the words), 
whereas that of Sinai averages but thirteen or fourteen letters 
inaline. Where the original writing can be seen unaltered 
in the Vatican copy, the ink resembles that of its sister Codex, 
being of a yellowish brown shade; but the main difficulty of 





1 We adopt Mr. Burgon’s measurement. Tischendorf, who reckons by the sheet 
or open leaf, makes the size nearly the same: ‘latum est 18 pollices mensurse 
Gallicee, altumn 10 pollices, ita ut altitado [meaning, we presume, latitudo], polli- 
cibus octo altitudinem exsuperet.’ (Proleg. p. xvii.) 
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using Codex Vaticanus arises from the fact that its fading letters 
were retraced and furnished with breathings and accents by a 
scribe of the tenth or eleventh century in coarser ink and with 
no great care; the earlier characters being visible chiefly in 
those places which the corrector left untouched, either because 
the first penman had written them in error, or through desire 
to modernize the spelling by passing over one or more letters in 
aword. ‘This peculiarity it must principally be which lends to 
every fac-simile of Codex Vaticanus which we have seen a rugged 
and irregular appearance; the hand seems unsteady and the 
letters to stand unevenly, unlike those of any document ap- 
proaching its age and value.' We need not add how largely 
the responsibility of an editor must be increased by the fact 
that he can seldom discern the original letters beneath the 
strokes which have been so injudiciously traced over them. In 
the disposition of the sheets also which compose a quire, Codex 
Vaticanus, to judge by the primitive numerals yet surviving 
the scissors which cut off its outer margin, was not arranged 
in quaternions of four sheets or eight leaves each, like Codices 
Sinaiticus and Bez, but in quinions of five sheets or ten 
leaves each ; though we should not choose to infer, as Tischen- 
dorf does, from this unimportant circumstance, that it could not 
have been (as might the Codex Sinaiticus) one of the fifty copies 
described by Eusebius (Vit. Const. iv. 36, 37) as having been 
made by the first Christian emperor’s order to supply the churches 
of his new capital, Constantinople. 

We have stated (p. 409) that Tischendorf excited the sus- 
picions of the Vatican authorities in March 1866, by copying 
entire pages of the Codex as it lay before him. We consider the 
eighteen pages he has thus been enabled to exhibit to us the most 
instructive portion of his disappointing book ; and we will illus- 
trate what we have yet to say on the subject by reference to 
the page containing the celebrated passage in 1 John v., which 
we subjoin for the benefit of such of our readers as have not 
ready access to the volume under review.’ 





1 We observe a little of this irregularity even in those two passages untouched 
by the later hand (Rom. iv. 4; 2 Cor. iii. 15, 16), which Tischendorf had traced in 
1843, and now publishes. 

2 The only other complete page of Codox Vaticanus yet published is the poor 
fac-simile of the first extant leaf of the Old Testament (Gen. xlvi. 28, &c.) in the 
first volume of Mai’s larger edition. 
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rejects, v after « at the end of a verb before a consonant 
beginning the next word; for eopaxayer (col. 1, ll. 41, 42) spells 
ewpaxapev; for yervwoxopev, veixa, verkn, veexnoaca, by leaving 
e untouched, would read ywackopev, vika, vixen, vxnoaca : while 
B? had previously corrected the worst errors by inserting 
to Ov ayara x, after col. 2, |. 3, and es before tev, col. 2, ]. 34. 
In col. 2,1. 37, warvpou for waprupov, looks more like a typo- 
graphical oversight of Tischendorf’s book, than a blunder of 
the scribe. 

From a specimen like the above, even the inexperienced 
student may form some notion of tlie genius and general appear- 
ance. of the oldest Greek manuscripts extant. He must, however, 
bear in mind that documents of so high antiquity are invariably 
written, not as we have here represented them, in common 
type, with spaces between the words, but continuously (e. g. col. 
1, 1. 1. AYTOCENHMINOTIEK) in wneial or capital letters, 
of the squarest, most simple, yet very graceful forms. So little 
regard is paid to the division of words, that even the letters of 
such short particles as ovy (col. 1, 1. 41) and ovx (col. 2, 1. 19) are 
separated at the end of a line. The purpose of the scribe was 
clearly to preserve on the vellum a close resemblance to the 
more familiar style of writing on the papyrus, a material that 
compelled men to employ long slips, which never exceeded two 
and a half or three inches in breadth. The fact that these two 
documents, the Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus (B and), alone 
among those which approach to them in date, should be found to 
exhibit so marked a resemblance to the papyrus rolls buried in the 
ruins of Herculaneum, A. p. 79, and which there remained undis- 
turbed for seventeen centuries, a resemblance as great in regard to 
the shapes of the letters as to the general form of the books 
themselves, suffices to place them in a class by themselves, and 
persuade us to regard them as prior to any others extant by an 
interval of full fifty years. 

And closer observation discloses other circumstances which 
would lead us to the same conclusion. If the reader will please 
to glance once more at our specimen page, he will see that no 
letter is larger than the rest. The practice of beginning a new 
sentence, or even a new chapter (col. 2. 1. 5), with what is now 
termed a capital letter, had not yet come into use. It is quite 
otherwise with the two Biblical manuscripts which approxi- 
mate closest to the 8 or B in age, Codex Alexandrinus (A) in 
the British Museum, Codex Ephraemi (C) at Paris. In these 
last, which are fairly assigned to the fifth century of our era, 
letters decidedly larger than the other uncials in which they are 
written perpetually intrude into the left-hand margin at the 
commencement of a new sentence: they were not admitted into 
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the middle of a line in any extant document earlier than Codex 
Bez (D); of the beginning of the sixth century, and even then 
so rarely and timidly that some persons: have denied their 
existence altogether. But, in truth, the only writings which 
resemble Codd. B and & inthis respect are older than Codex D 
can possibly be, and must, with them, be referred to the fourth 
century at latest. Such are the Egyptian papyri in the British 
Museum and elsewhere; the Herculanean relies named above ; 
the few leaves of the Colbert Pentateuch ; four palimpsest leaves 
in the British Museum (Add. 17,136), containing sixteen verses 
of 8. John; the Vatican fragment of Dio Cassius (but here again 
the case is not quite clear); to which Tischendorf (Prol. p. xix.) 
now adds ‘item fragmenta Euripidis Claromontana et fragmenta 
Menandri Porfiriana.’ 

Another considerable note of very great age consists in the 
scarceness and extreme simplicity of the marks of punctuation. 
A simple point will be seen to occur about twenty-seven times on 
our specimen page, and even this is rejected by J. L. Hug (whose 
treatise De Antiquitate Vaticani Codicis Commentatio, first esta- 
blished the right of our manuscript to the paramount considera- 
tion now granted to it), for he bluntly declares that it ‘manifeste 
nullam habuit interpunctionem,’ the stops we now perceive 
having been made by a later hand. Now although Hug had 
facilities for examining the document when it lay in Paris in 
1809, the spoil of war, such as have fallen to no more recent critic 
whose judgment can be relied on, we believe he was mistaken 
in this instance. The stop we do find is not such as a later pen 
would have introduced, but one simple dot, (in some rare cases, 
or at the end of books, two, e.g.: ) like the Greek colon, abreast 
of the top of the preceding Letter. Such a point even Hug 
admits to be original in 2 Cor. iii. 15, xevrase (a passage of 
which Tischendorf gives that interesting fac-simile from a tracing 
made by him in 1843) wherein the clause having been written 
in error twice over, the modern tracer retouches it but once. 
Tischendorf (Proleg. p. xxi.) records for the benefit of future 
collectors more than twenty places in the two earlier Gospels in 
which such original points may even now be detected, and any 
one at all acquainted with the oldest manuscripts now in Eng- 
land (e.g. Codd. A, D) will be aware that these marks of 
punctuation, the dialysis (..) over I and Y, and the apostrophus (’), 
are almost illegible in many pages where the letters are yet clear 
and almost fresh. Now in all these respects the Sinai manuscript 
is an exact counterpart of that in the Vatican: the dialysis is 
sometimes written, sometimes not—the = is common 
after £ or ¢ final—the single point is almost the only sign of 
punctuation; it occurs far more rarely in some parts of the 
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copy than at others (¢.g. less frequently in the Gospels than in 
the Kpistles), and its place is often supplied by a simple blank 
interval, left often, but by no means invariably, to distinguish 
one paragraph from another. 

The same inference, leading to a conviction of their remote 
autiquity, may be drawn from marking the abridgments em- 
ployed in Codd. B and 3x. The most conspicuous on our specimen 
-page is the small horizontal line set over and a little to the right of 
the last letter in aline to indicate v; this occurs about eighteen 
times on the page, as well when vy is in the middle, (e.g. col. 2, 
l. 18, evtoXas) as at the end of a word. A few names also in 
constant use are frequently (not always) abridged by writing 
only their firat and last letters, and placing over them a hort- 
zontal line; such are Geo, enoous, xpioros, and their oblique 
cases on this page, and «upioc elsewhere. ‘Tischendorf notes, 
that va, wr, avoc, dad, for mvevpa, tcpanr, avOpwroc, david 
are also found in Codex B, but more rarely than in Codex x, 
while warnp, pytnp, vioc, owTnp, tepoveadnp, ovpavod, are 
seldom if ever shortened in the Vatican New ‘Testament: he 
cannot answer for the Old Testament. All these words, however, 
are abridged thus in Codex W (e.g. wntepa thirteen times out 
of the twenty-three places in which it is found), so that as far as 
this test will carry us, Codex B being considerably more free 
from the compendia scribendi of more recent copies, may be 
regarded as somewhat the older of the pair; an inference which 
will be confirmed in the sequel by other arguments. 

From what we stated respecting the missing portions of 
Codex Vaticanus (p. 411), the reader may have inferred that the 
sacred books stand in a different order from that of our modern 
Bibles. In all our most ancient Greek manuscripts except Codex 
Beze (which runs SS. Matthew, John, Luke, Mark), the order 
of the Gospels is the same as ours; but in only a very few de the 
Pauline Epistles precede the Acts. Such however is the 
arrangement of Codex Sinaiticus,! which in this particular is 
at variance with Codex Vaticanus, wherein the Acts and seven 
Catholic Epistles immediately follow S. John’s Gospel. In the 
order of the Pauline Epistles Codd. Vaticanus (with one ex- 
ception, to be mentioned hereafter), Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, and 
Ephraemi, (B,s,A,C) agree in setting the Epistle to the 
Hebrews immediately after 2 Thess. and before the four private 
or Pastoral Epistles. ‘The Apocalypse invariably stands last, 





1! The only other known Codices which resemble that of Sinai in this respect is 
the celebrated Leicester MS. (Evan, 69); the Dublin Cod. Montfort (Evan, 61); 
Faber’s of Deventer (Evan. 90, whose Gospels stand SS. John, Luke, Matthew, 
Mark); and the Bodleian Canonici 34: all very modern MSS. 
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excepting that in Oxon. Wake 34 it precedes the Pauline 
Epistles, and in Vatican. 2,080 (Evan. 175) it seems to inter- 
vene between the Acts and the Catholic Epistles. 

Judging from one other peculiarity of Codex Vaticanus, we 
might te led to infer that it is prior in date to Codex Sinaiticus, 
The latter, in common with the Codex Alexandrinus and most 
other manuscripts, exhibits in its margin, written in their appro- 
priate red ink or paint, the canons of harmony throughout the 
Gospels, which Eusebius, the Church historian, about a.p. 330, 
devised, or perhaps only accommodated to the previously existing 
sections of Ammonius. Now these canons are completely 
wanting in Codex Vaticanus, which divides the Gospels into 
464 chapters, an arrangement long believed to be unique, but 
which Dr. Tregelles in 1858 detected in a palimpsest fragment 
of S. Luke, of about the eighth century, the property of the 
Bible Society, and since published by him under the name of 
Codex Zacynthius (2) from its baving been brought from Zante. 
In the Acts and Epistles, moreover, Codex Vaticanus contains 
two sets of chapters, one more ancient, apparently original, 
in which the Pauline Epistles are treated as one continuous 
work; the other by a later pen; and from these indepen- 
dent notations we gather two remarkable facts: (1) that 
in the older exemplar from which Codex B was taken the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which now follows 2 Thess., and is on the same 
leaf with it, must have been placed after that to the Galatians,’ 
as it is even now in Zoega’s ‘Thebaic version ; and (2) that there 
must be some connexion between Codex B and w& of a closer 
nature than exists between other documents, inasmuch as the 
smaller and more recent chapters of Codex B are placed (with 
some slight changes) in the margin of Codex 38, throughout the 
first half of the Acts, by a hand not much posterior to that of the 
original scribe : the incomplete notation in Codex 8 looking older 
than the complete one in Codex B. We shall hereafter see that 
the same conclusion with regard to the intimate relation between 
the two Codices is irresistibly forced upon us by coincidences 
in their readings too frequent and too remarkable to be imputed 
to accident. 

Yet we must profess ourselves to have been rather startled 
than persuaded by the arguments alleged by Tischendorf to show 





1 Tischendorf finds the same arrangement in an Arabic MS. of 8. Paul’s Epistles, 
dated a.p. 892, which he took to S. Petersburg. 

2 The proof is simple enough, but quite conclusive. The Epistle to the Galatians 
in Codex B ends with section 58, that to the Ephesians that follows it begins with 
section 70, and the notation goes on regularly to section 93, in which 2 Thess. 
ends: then succeeds the Epistle to the Hebrews, beginning with section 59, and 
ending abruptly at ch. ix. 12, in the middle of section 64. 
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that Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus are to’ some extent the 
work of the same pen (Proleg. pp. xxi.—xxiii.) There is certainly 
no antecedent impossibility in this supposition; nay more, in 
later times, about the end of the thirteenth century, the same 
rofessional writer, Theodore of Hagios Petros, in the Morea 
Delitzsch, Abhandlungen, pp. 217-9), affixes his name and date 
to no less than seven known copies of the New Testament or 
parts of it,’ each differing from the other not inconsiderably in 
regard to the text it follows. Yet we must say that the reasons 
produced so far by Tischendorf seem quite insufficient to prove 
his point. When he published Codex Sinaiticus in 1862, he 
declared his opinion that it was written by four several scribes, 
to one of whom, indicated by D., he refers the books of Tobit, 
Judith, three and a half leaves of 4 Maccabees, six leaves 
of the New Testament, and possibly the first thirty-two lines of 
the Apocalypse. This person he now believes to have transcribed 
the New ‘Testament in Codex Vaticanus; respecting its Old 
Testament portion he cannot speak positively, though here, too, 
he finds traces of two other hands. Now, it must be known to 
all our readers that few things are harder to decide upon than 
identity or difference of handwriting—not to mention that the 
formal style maintained in these old Codices admits of much 
less individuality of character than the free running hand of 
common life. Hence we are by no means surprised that other 
scholars, scarcely less competent than Tischendorf, whom he per- 
mitted to examine the manuscript while it was in his possession, 
have doubted or even rejected his decision in this respect. 
Since Codex & is now unfortunately at 8. Petersburg, a city 
too remote to be visited by the few ake have a right to speak 
authoritatively on such matters, scholars have been content to let 
the question rest for the present, the rather as up to this time 
it has seemed to have no practical bearing whatever on textual 
criticism. Tischendorf himself could not have seen Codex & 
for the space of four years or more when he was once more 
set face to face with its rival in February, 1866; and in 
nothing surely would the best memory be more likely to deceive 
us, than in pronouncing, after such an interval, upon the same- 
ness of handwriting between two documents which’ now, alas! 
never can be brought together. 
We must not, however, imagine that Tischendorf’s notion 
that the penman of the Vatican New Testament also wrote a 
portion of the Sinai Bible rests only or mainly upon similarity 





1 They are Cod. Havn. 1 (Evan. 234) a.v. 1278 ; Burney, 21 Brit. Mus. (Evan. r), 
A.D. 1292; Cod. Fabri (mentioned above, p.12 note; Evan. 90), a.v. 1293; Biblio. 
Sussex. (Evan. q), A.D. 1295; Synax. Mose. Syn. Typ. 26, a.p. 1295; Ven. Nan. 
(Evan. 412), a.v. 1301; Wake Oxon. (Evan. 74), undated, 
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of style. Were that the case, under the circumstances we have 
described, we should attach but little weight to his conjecture. 
There are people in England who take much interest in studies 
of this nature, and sincerely admire the German critic’s energy, 
perseverance, sagacity, and skill, but are by no means disposed 
to regard him as impeccable. By these it was perceived, soon 
after the publication of Codex Sinaiticus, that the portions of its 
New Testament referred by him to a separate scribe, do indeed 
differ from the rest in certain small particulars of internal 
character, an argument all the more cogent as it had passed 
unnoticed, or at any rate unmentioned, by Tischendorf. Not 
only did the six leaves range themselves as they should do into 
three separate sheets,' but the text itself is far more free from 
itacisms, or cases of false spelling from the confusion of vowel 
sounds in popular discourse, than on the leaves which either 
precede or follow them. Nay more, such itacisms as do occur 
on the six leaves in question resemble those found in Codex 
Vaticanus, much more than we see elsewhere in Codex Sinaiticus, 
The latter, for example, often has « in the place of the diphthong 
et, seldom e¢ for , which variation is common enough in the 
Vatican manuscript ; but the six leaves of the Sinai copy attri- 
buted by Tischendorf to the scribe of the other (as any one of 
the several Collations of Codex =§ that have been published will 
show for itself) contain e¢ for ¢ no less than forty-six times (e.g. 
yahethara, nrElas, peLKpwv, TeiNaTOG, hapevcaioc), the con- 
verse, « for et (¢.g. weNayl, ayyloie, otact) thirty-two times.” 
So too twavne for cwavvnc, which is not found elsewhere in 
Codex §, but perpetually in Codex B (yet not in Luke i. 13, 
60, 63, by the first hand), appears with the single v, Matt. xvi. 14, 
xvii. 1, 13; Luke i. 13, the only places in which it occurs in 
the course of the six leaves. It is also met with twice in the 
few lines which open the Apocalypse (ch. i. 1—5),; which for 
other reasons have been attributed to the same scribe. 

To these arguments, which of course derive their chief weight 
from their very minuteness and absence of design they indicate, 
Tischendorf adds others, more slight in themselves, though valu- 
able as auxiliaries, so far as they are true in fact. The mark >, for 
instance, we learn from his evidence to be very frequent in all 
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1 Fol. 10 (Matt. xvi. 9—xviii. 12), and fol, 15 (Matt. xxiv. 36—xxvi. 6), form 
the 2d sheet of quire 74; foll. 28, 29 (Mark xiv. 54—Luke i. 56), the 4th sheet of 
quire 76; fol. 88 (1 Thess. ii. 14—v. 28), and fol. 91 (Heb. iv. 16—viii. 1), the 3d 
sheet of quire 84, 

2 This last fact we should hardly have gathered from Tischendorf’s language : 
‘Ut enim in universum Sinaiticus innumeris locis « pro « preebet, multo rarius « 
pro «4, Vaticanus vero « pro «, innumeris locis habet, multo rarius « pro «, ita 
scriptura sex foliorum illorum ab omnibus ejus codicis reliquis discedens, ad 
maximam Vaticani similitudinem accedit,’ (Proleg. p. xxii.) 
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arts of Codex Vaticanus, a fact of which we were ignorant 

idles Now, it had been previously observed that >, though 
sometimes set in the margin of the New Testament in Codex 
Sinaiticus to indicate quotations from the Old Testament, and 
that, too, by the first as well as by later hands, is never em- 
ployed in the New Testament for the mere purpose of filling up 
a blank space at the end of a line,’ except in the six leaves 
assigned to the writer of Codex Vaticanus, while in them it 
occurs no less than 219 times, and four times in Rev. i. 1—5. 
We have taken at random the first eight or nine leaves of the 
Codex Vaticanus,’ which Tischendorf has managed to transcribe 
(p. 5), and find that in them > is thus used nowhere else 
except at the end of each Gospel, unless at the beginning of 
lines to mark quotations, a practice too common in all manu- 
scripts to be insisted on. On the whole, then, it is hard to see 
how Tischendorf’s notion of identity of hand can be helped by 
trifles like these, and some others on which he dwells (Proleg. 
p- xxii.), unless the resemblance between the two copies be 
more consistent than any he has yet pointed out. 

We must regard, therefore, the sameness of hand between 
the New Testament portion of Codex B and the six leaves of 
Codex & as neither proved nor likely to be proved till the two 
Codices, or good photographs of an adequate number of their 
pages, be brought together. But supposing the identity esta- 
blished, what would be its influence on our estimate of the 
critical value of each of them? This point is the more worthy 
of examination, inasmuch as one of the six leaves of Codex & 
contains the end of S. Mark’s Gospel, fur the omission of the 
twelve last verses of which these two manuscripts are the 
strongest, indeed the only unequivocal witnesses, In both copies 
the sacred text ends with ch. xvi. 8, epoBouvvro yap, followed 
in Codex & by a single point after yap on 1, 4 of its column 
above an arabesque ornament;* then, about one inch lower, by 
evaryyedov Kata wapxor, adorned with horizontal lines, and > at 
the beginning and end of each of the three lines over which it 
is distributed ; five-sixths of the column is then left blank (such 
is the usual practice of Codex at the end of a book), and 
S. Luke’s Gospel begins in the next column on the same 
page. In Codex B thirty-one out of the ordinary forty-two lines 





1 Four places which are apparent exceptions to this statement (Matt. vi. 28, 
xxii. 9; Luke xi. 36; xii. 58), in Codex » have all suffered correction. 

2 Five pages of Codex & contain about as much as seven of Codex B: (see p. 411). 

8 Such slight ornaments ure common to the Codd. Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, Alex- 
andrinus, and probably other manuscripts of early date. Tischendorf had 
previously given specimens of those in Codex Sinaiticus, and now presents us with 
several he hurriedly traced from Codex Vaticanus. 
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of the second column of the page are covered by the text, 
ending with a double point (:) after yap, followed by >>— in 
the sume line, and cata papxov about two inches lower, with > 
ut the beginning and ending of each of the two lines on which 
it is written, but without an arabesque or horizontal lines; the 
small remainder of the second column, and the whole of the 
third and last column are blank, S. Luke’s Gospel commencing 
on the next page. Both writers (if they be two) may perhaps 
show their consciousness of some omission in the text; the 
scribe of Codex B leaves just room enough to supply it in, the 
other does not. We have been thus minute in describing the 
condition of the two pages that the reader may draw with us, if 
he pleases, the conclusion to which we have come, that the 
external appearance of the passage in each copy, without taking 
into account the handwriting, about which we have no means of 
forming a judgment, suggests but does not force us to believe 
that they are the work of the same scribe. 

And if so, it seems too plain to be gainsaid, that all which 
has been pressed against the last twelve verses of 5. Mark, from 
the remarkable coincidence of the two most ancient Codices in 
this passage, falls at once to the ground. We have not any longer 
two independent witnesses for their omission, but one; that one a 
person very possibly biassed by the opinion of his great contem- 
porary Eusebius, who seems to have been the first to throw a 
doubt over them, and that chiefly for a reason by no means 
adverse to their genuineness, the confessed difficulty of making 
them harmonize with the narrative of the other Evangelists. 
As we have always held fast our conviction that this last para- 
graph of his Gospel was certainly written by S. Mark, we must 
confess to a certain prejudice in favour of Tischendorf’s hypo- 
thesis which so materially weakens the adverse case, without 
however being as yet able to regard it as proved. 

Yet it does not seem to occur to Tischendorf that the same- 
ness of handwriting impairs the separate evidence of either copy. 
The text is not the same, he observes, even where the writer is; 
and this we have seen to hold also of the Codices Theodori 
(p. 13, note), whereof Evan. q and r differ from each other in 
the Gospels 183 times. Tischendorf reckons 600 divergencies 
between the texts of Codd. s and B, but adds graviter alterius 
auctoritatem alterius consensio auget, inasmuch as in such instances 
they may be considered to represent a common original, con- 
siderably older than either, from which they both sprung, though 
several transcripts, which have now disappeared, must have 
intervened between it and them, A very similar state of things 
is well known to exist in regard to §. Paul’s Epistles, There, 
of the very few uncial Codices which have reached our time, 
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two cannot be regarded, and are not regarded, as independent 
authorities. Codex E, at S. Petersburg, has been demon- 
strated to be only a bad copy of Codex D, now at Paris, and is of 
no service to criticism except in a humble and very indirect way. 
Codd. F and G, the Augiensis at Cambridge, and Boernerianus 
at Dresden, present more difficulty. They were, probably, both 
written in the same century (the ninth), and in the north of 
Switzerland, and though there is little resemblance between 
them in outward form or arrangement, in the text they differ in 
but 1981 places, whereof not more than 200 are real various 
readings, the rest consisting of errors of transcription, itacisms, 
and grammatical or orthographical peculiarities. Where they are 
discordant, each copy of course keeps its own footing; where 
they agree (e.g. OC, 1 Tim. iii. 16), no critic, we conceive, has ever 
regarded them as two witnesses rather than one. Why it should 
be otherwise with Codd. 8 and B, especially when they stand 
absolutely unsupported (as they often do) by other testimony of 
any kind, we find it very hard to discover, 


After this long discussion as to the outward form and separate 
value of our two great Codices, it is time for us to say what we 
think has been really accomplished by Tischendorf in the edition 
before us. The hindrances he has met with excite our vexation 
and concern, and prepare us for much of the disappointment 
which a close examination of his volume cannot fail to produce ; 
yet it will be found, we feel assured, that his work, if regarded 
as imperfect and merely preparatory, has added much to our 
exact knowledge of the Codex Vaticanus. The great difficulty 
which besets our endeavours to collate or represent it thoroughly, 
over and above the foolish jealousy of its present owners, arises, 
as we have seen (p. 412), from the manner in which it has been 
treated by former possessors many centuries ago. Besides cor- 
rections made by the first scribe in the act of writing, like 
all other documents of its age and importance, it contains some 
which must be attributed to a reviser (6 dsopAwrrs, 6 Soxtpateov), 
who immediately after the manuscript was written, and before 
it was issued for use, compared the new transcript with the 
original, and corrected its errors of the pen. This reviser 
was sometimes the same person as the scribe himself, and 
since he wrote at the same period and in the same style, is 
always hard to be distinguished from him. In Codex B, besides 
the amendment of transcriptural blunders, we find about seven 
alternative readings in the margin which are due to this pri- 
mitive or very early hand. ‘The reviser, in Tischendorf’s 
judgment, did his part of corrector but negligently, and to him 
rather than to the scribe must be attributed certain other 
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marginal readings, some of them the reverse of good, which 
are scattered up and down in the margin throughout the whole 
book. This person is indicated as B* in our specimen page 
given above (p. 413). 

The changes made by B? were of little moment, comparatively 
few, and not injurious to the legibility of the Codex. The great 
mischief was done by the writer indicated above as B* (p. 413). 
He seems to have lived in the tenth or eleventh century, full 600 
years later than the date of the manuscript, and at a time when 
its characters would have grown pale, especially if it had been 
exposed to the damp, or on the rough and outer side of the 
vellum. This corrector, therefore, undertook to retrace the 
letters of the older writing, added breathings and accents accord- 
ing to the fashion of his own time, amended the orthography to 
the practice of his age, and partly by leaving untouched the 
letters of the text which he rejected, partly by adding others, 
brought the Codex Vaticanus into its present state. Some few 
alterations, liturgical notes, &c. must have been made somewhat 
later, but do not affect the general result. 

It is obvious that such a document as we have been describing 
requires above all others known or extant the application of 
rare skill, experience, and perseverance for its elucidation. It is 
not wonderful that the raw ’prentice hands into which it fell on 
the revival of Biblical studies should have been slow, as they 
were, to discriminate between its early and later readings, and 
that such persons failed to observe, as even Mai with all his 
leisure seems to have done, that the correctors were more than 
one. Before Tischendorf went last to Rome, he had furnished 
himself with a full list of the variations between the several 
collations which had been made before, that he might satisfy 
himself with his own eyes as to the truth. In laying before 
the reader a specimen of what he has accomplished in the very 
limited time he had for studying the manuscript, we will try 
to save space by using a few obvious abridgments, which 
have in substance been adopted betore us by Philip Buttmann 
in his edition of the Codex Vaticanus (Berlin, 8vo, 1862), and 
by Tregelles in the third part of his Greek New Testament 
(1865). Besides Cardinal Mai’s printed volumes, in quarto, 
1857 (Mai 1), in octavo, 1859 (Maz 2), or where they agree 
simply (Maz), we indicate Bartolocci’s papers (p. 406 and note) 
of 1669 by (Bart.), Birch’s of 1780 (p, 406) by (Bi.), Mico’s of 
1720 for Bentley (p. 406) by (Bent.). A second collation, also 
made for Bentley in 1729, was executed by the Abbate Rulotta 
(Rul.), who was instructed to: have Mico’s collation before him 
and to discriminate between the primitive and altered readings, 
a point little heeded by Mico. Rulotta’s collation, having come 
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to light in 1855 among the Bentley manuscripts in Trinity 
College Library at Cambridge, was published at the expense 
of that great College in 1862 (Bentleii Critica Sacra), by Mr. 
A. A. Ellis, one of the Fellows. Rulotta’s performance has been 
highly esteemed by some; but Tischendorf, who has, we 
suppose, the hest means for knowing, says curtly enough, ‘ inter 
eos quorum studia ad correctiones pertinebant longissimé a vero 
aberravit Rulotta,’ (Proleg. p. xv.) Nor is he much better 
pleased with the labours of Dean Alford (A//), who in 1861 
was enabled to turn over the manuscript and to examine many 
passages, for the purposes of his own edition of the New Testa- 
ment. He especially censures them both (with what truth we 
can hardly say) for imputing to the original scribe (B) the 
changes introduced by that early pen which went over his 
whole work as the dcopAwrns, or corrector (B?): the manu- 
script was retraced by B* (pp. 412, 423). Our specimen shall 
comprise all the doubtful passages of Codex B. in S. Peter's 
first epistle, it being remembered that the reading followed 
by (7%sch.) is that given in the volume now under review. 

1 Pet. i. 1, eat BiOvviac omitted, Rul. Bi. Mai. (‘additur in 
margine secunda manu,’ Mai 1: ‘est in margine, Mai 2, nae 
Bv@anac, Rul.). nat BvOvviac, B* et B*, Tisch. 

[. 4 fin. nwao, Lachmann alone, in error. 

1. 7. reepumrepov, Mai, (‘secunda manus, ti.’ Mai 2). rerworepor, 
Bent. Alf., et sic Tisch. (ripor. B*.) 

I. 8. ov« wdovtec, Mai 1 (sic Mai 2, addens in marg. ‘prim. 
manu ovy’): ‘castigatum ov« a manu prima,’ Rul. ovy iwWovrec 
(ove B®), Tisch. 

I. 10. e&npavynoav, Rul. Mai, Tisch. (‘ e€evp. secund. manu,’ 
Rul. Mai, B* Tisch.) 

I. 11. epavvwvres, Mai, Tisch. (‘secund. man. epev.,’ Mai, B® 
Tisch.) 

I. 13. vedovres prim. man. Mai 2, Rul. Tisch. (‘Castigatum 
vnpovreo a manu prima ‘ Rul. vnd. B® Tisch.) 

1.14. cvoynparifopeva, Mail. cveynuarifowevar, Lachmann, 
Mai 2, Tisch. 

Uf. 18. emvermeot adda (ervecxeoww ‘a manu secunda,’ Rul. 
B* Tisch.) 

Il. 19. cuvdnow (cvverdnow ‘a manu secunda, Rul.; Tisch. 
after overlooking this in his text, assigns -e- to B® in his 
notes). 

II. 20. yap om. after tovro, Bent. Mai, Tisch., though Lach- 
mann and ‘lischendorf in his 3d and 7th editions had assigned this 
addition to Codex B as well as to Codex A. 

IL. 21. eraxorovOnonrat, Rul. Tisch., ‘prim. man.’ Mai ; ‘casti- 
gatum ezaxadovOnonre, a manu prima,’ Rul., -onre B® Tisch. 
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II. 24. vzwv, Mai, Tisch. expressly. 

Ibid. waOnra: Rul. Tisch. ; ‘ castigatum ca@nre a manu prima,’ 
Rul., -re BS Tisch. 

ILI. 1. Buttmann says that Muralt (p. 406), whose work we 
have not at hand, omits ec: all the rest represent Codex B as 
reading it, though not the preceding «au. 

Ibid. xepdn@ncwvra:, Mai, with the received text; but 
KepdnOnoovtar, Bent. Bi. Alf. Tisch. 

III. 5. exo Ov, Bent. Maz, Tisch., not eve tov Ov, as Lachmann 
had been led to suppose from the silence of Bi. 

III. 6. uvwrnxovcev, Mai, irnxovev, Bart. (Bi. ex silentio), Bent. 
Alf. Tisch. We presume that Tischendorf’s ayo@omoovea: in 
this verse is a misprint, since no ene else notices the variation. 

IIL. 7. is a hard passage. In ovv (ovy‘a manu secunda,’ Rul. 
Mai, B® Tisch.) krnpovopore is no doubt the reading of the 
retracer B, and is given as that of the manuscript by Bent. 
Rul. Mai, whereas Bi. rejects the final ¢. Tisch. cannot decide 
whether B* traced over an original small o at the end of the line, 
or added it himself, but inclines to the former opinion. 

ILI. 10. ‘xat yA@ocar, Bart. et Mai, anno 1852, secundum 
Muralt.” Buttmann. tnv yAwocoar, Mai, Tisch. 

IIT. 13. Here again we have a specimen of Muralt’s blundering 
(p.406). He imputes to Bart. the statement that Codex B reads 
eav yevnoOe with the received text. Bent. Bi. Mai, Alf. Tisch. 
all have e yevora Be. 

III. 15. ‘ aysacere B’ Lachmann: onavere Mai, Tisch, 

Ibid. Se after acer, om. Mai, Tisch. Lachmann had supposed 
from the silence of previous collators, that Codex B must have 
read de. 

ILI. 20. ‘wreEedeyero, Bi. Muralt,’ Buttmann. Of course 
Mai, Tisch. have areéedexero. 

IIL. 21. init. 0 wat vuac, Mai, Tisch. Here again Lachmann, 
depending on the silence of Bart. Bent. Bi., assigns to Codex B 
the reading o cat nuac, and for the same cause attributes to it 
ev capxt, ch. iv. 1, as does even Tischendorf in his third edition, 
though he is usually alive to this fallacy. Mazi, Tisch. omit ev. 

IV. 3. owodrvyoc, prima manu, Rul. Mai, Tisch. who 
thinks that B? as well as B® corrected -ove into -ac. Rul. 
however, says, ‘castigatum ovvodAvyiaic a manu prima,’ 
which is just the error ‘l'ischendorf imputes to him (p. 424). 

IV. 4. Bracdnpouvtes, Mai 1, Mai 2 text, but Sracdnuodvras 
in the margin, as the reading of the first hand. ul. has 
Bracdnyovvrac! and the correction -teo, both by the original 
scribe. Tisch. considers SAacdnuovvrace (an itacism) as from the 
original scribe, -reo as a correction of B*, 





1 Tregelles, New Testament in Joro, says of Rul. ‘raw pr. Man., -reo sec, Man.’ 
but we follow Mr. Ellis (p. 424). 
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[V. 8. Here, as in ch. ii. 20; iii. 21, Lachmann is misled 
by the negligence of Bart. Bi. (not Bent.) to represent 7po tavrav 
de as the reading of Codex B.; Mai, Tisch. omit Se. 

IV. 13. In tov ypuorov, Bent. followed by Lachmann omits tov, 
The article is retained in Mai, Alf. Tisch. 

[V. 18. o Se aveBns prima manu, Mai, Tisch. Both B? and B* 
of Tisch. reject it. 

V. 9. ewtreXecoOe prima manu (an itacism), Ru/. Mai, Tisch. 
Here Rul. and Tisch. agree, the former imputing ereteXerr Oar to 
his ‘ manus secunda,’ the latter to B*. 

V. 12. ctABavou of Mai, queried by Tregelles, is confirmed 
by Tisch. tov mictov, Mai, Tisch. whereas Bent. (by not noticing 
a peculiarity of the edition he employed for collation, that 
of Cephaleus, 1524) misleads Lachmann into the notion that 
Cod. B has not the article. 

This continuous review of what has been done for a single 
Epistle will convey to the reader some notion of how much may 
be expected from Tischendorf’s Codex Vaticanus. No doubt his 
examination of it was hasty, partial, and in some degree super- 
ficial ; but from having familiarized himself beforehand with the 
points most needing observation, he was actually able to do in 
the space of thirty uninterrupted hours, and in perhaps as many 
wherein his attention was distracted and his spirits hurried, 
more than a persun of less matured experience would have 
thought possible. For.the resolution of the numerous questions 
which have been raised rather ‘than solved by Tischendorf’s 
recent investigations we must await, with what faith and patience 
we may the appearance of Vercellone’s promised opus magnum 
(p. 410). 

We subjoin, for the student’s use, the decisions of Tischendorf 
on a very few other places, in which the evidence of Codex 
Vaticanus, as it came from the original scribe, has been variously 
represented. 

The following readings from the first hand are noted by him, 
thouzh overlooked by his predecessors. Mark xii. 1. e€edero 
(but e&edoro, B’). Luke i. 17. wpocenevoerar (arpoed. B? and 
B®). Ibid. 22. eopaxev (ewpaxev, B*), and so in John i. 18; 
vi. 46, twice. Luke ii, 44. ovyyevevow (ovyyevec. B* or B'). 
V. 29. wer avtou (wet avtwv, bB*), Lhid. 30. eyoyyvfav (-fov, 
B®’). LX. 18. ovvnvtncav (cuvncay, B* or B*). X. 6. erava- 
manoetat (-ravo-, B*). John xix. 31. execvy with the Elzevir 
text and a few copies: exewov B*, as in Stephens’ text, Codd. x, 
A, and the mass. 

Matt. xxiii. 36. Mai, Alf, and after him Mr. Cure of Can- 
terbury, read exyuvouevov. The first hand gave exyuvvopevoy, 
hut — for v over uv at the end of the line has nearly faded, and 
B* did not renew it. 
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Acts xx. 28. tnv exxAnotay tov 6v. This indeed had been 
regarded as settled by the positive statement of ‘Tregelles, who 
frankly says that he had expected to read « under @ as the 
reading of the first hand, and did not find it. (Printed Teat, 
p- 231, note.) 

XXI. 3. avadavavtec, not avadavevteo as Rul. Bi. Mai, Alf. 
suppose. ® of Tisch. first covered a of the first hand by e¢, then 
feeling doubtful of his own correctness, set a above e, ‘ preter 
morem.’ , 

XXVIII. 14. evpaxvrwv prim. man. Alf. Tisch., but evpv- 
crvoov, B®. Here Tisch. supports Bi. against Rul. and 
Vercellone, both of whom, the latter with great positiveness 
(Mai’s New Testament, 1859, Lectori, p. v.), assert that the 
original scribe wrote evpaxvdav. Vercellone, however, has been 
brought to admit (1866) that the horizontal line changing A into 
A is the work of a corrector. 

Rom. ix. 8. tovreotw ov ta texva. The word ote is written 
over the line between tev and ov. Alf. thinks this addition 
original, Rul. as later. Tisch. imputes it to B?, which A//. fails 
to acknowledge (p. 424). It is remarkable that Codex Sinaiticus 
contains the same addition, also ‘secunda manu.’ 

Eph. i. 1. Codd. 3x, B are known to stand alone in rejecting 
ev efecw after tore ovorv, though in both copies the words 
were subsequently annexed. Hug thought the addition in 
Codex B the work of the first scribe, a notion disclaimed by 
Tisch., who represents the passage in fac-simile. 


And here we would fain close our notice of a work fraught 
with deep interest and instruction to the Biblical student, 
although (through no fault of its author) sadly imperfect and 
purely transitional. We would heartily condole with his dis- 
appointment, and admire the brave soul which has accomplished 
so much in spite of difficulties that might have deterred most 
men from the attempt. But Tischendorf has chosen that we 
cannot part thus. Not for the first time in his literary career, 
otherwise so full of honour, he has disfigured the pages of a 
volume he deems of permanent value by fretful complaints 
against two English authors in his own department of criticism, 
who have ventured to set him right in some particulars where 
they thought him mistaken. The few who will care to read 
at all the closely printed quarto page of small type which faces 
the first chapter of the Gospels in his volume, will be at once 
annoyed by the frivolous nature of the subjects of dispute,? 





' One point, however, we cannot call frivolous; the question whether in the 
Sinai manuscript the last verse of S. John’s Gospel is written by the original, or 
(as Tischendorf thinks) by a later hand. Yet it is strange he does not see that this 
doubt must be decided, not by the ipse dixit of anyone, but by renewed consultation 
of the document itself. 
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and grieved at the littleness of mind evinced by this illustrious 
scholar under contradiction. We are not going to enter upon 
the matters in debate; both the writers we refer to have pens, 
and can use them when they think it worth while. To one of 
them, Dr. Tregelles, the displeasure of Tischendorf is nothing 
new. We were startled some ten years ago by finding a sort 
of manifesto headed Ad arcendas calumnias prefixed to the 
third number of Tischendorf’s seventh, edition of the Greek 
Testament, full of bitter charges against our countrymen, for 
no particular cause which a dispassionate reader could under- 
stand ; the summary of the whole diatribe being ‘ Sed tedet id 
genus plura videre. Scilicet hominem pre invidia cxecntientem 
nihil pudere planum est.’ It is to the credit of the victim of this 
unreasoning abuse that he bore the attack with Christian 
patience, in the silence of one who knew how to respect him- 
self. We are not aware that Tischendorf ever had the grace 
to withdraw his strictures, but he soon came to be ashamed of 
them. He offered Tregelles fresh civilities, which were civilly 
accepted. Especially in June, 1862, when Codex Sinaiticus 
was at Leipsic, and its transcript was passing through the press, 
he invited Tregelles to inspect it at his own house, ‘ animi in 
eum testificandi causa. Of Tischendorf’s animus, we fear, the 
least said the better: but those who remember the circum- 
stances of that period, when Constantine Simonides was claiming 
to be the actual writer of Codex x, and Tischendorf’s strange 
silence was lending some plausibility to his pretensions, will be 
of opinion that he could not well have done a wiser thing than to 
submit the suspected document to the examination of a most 
competent judge, who could have no prejudice in favour of its 
discoverer. In this country, we will engage to say, the posi- 
tive evidence of Tregelles weighed far more in favour of Codex 
than all the Attic epistles Tischendorf could publish against the 
poor Greek pretender, though they told us of tod avOpwmicxou 
TovTou 7) TapadtoApos avaidea, or assailed him with that argu- 
ment so admirably adapted to the taste of the English public, 
"Ipou yap tevéotepas 6 sath hv (‘Tischend. Cod. Sin. Proleg. 
p. xli. 1863). 

We are by no means sure, though, that Tregelles would have 
undertaken his journey to Leipsic, had he been aware of the 
implied condition on which he was admitted toa sight of Cod. 
Sinaiticus. If Tischendorf’s present reproaches are not utterly 
unmeaning, nothing less than this was expected from the Eng- 
lish critic,—to see with the editor’s eyes, and to take his judg- 
ment as the conclusion of the whole matter. That Tregelles 
has not done so, that he has embodied in his own Greek Testa- 
ment readings which he believed, and still believes, to be found 
in Codex ss, otherwise than ‘Tischendorf has given them,—this is 
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the head and front of his offending, and for this he must pay 
the penalty. 

Does the German professor deem himself infallible? Or 
have the flatterers who ever dodge successful merit, and the 
splendour of his thirty titles or more—from that of privy 
councillor to his sovereign the King of Saxony, down to the 
more moderate distinction of Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature in London—so bewildered his imagination, that he 
resents the simple correction of his venial errors as an act of 
intolerable presumption? To take one example out of twenty 
which crowd upon us—when, in his edition of 1863, he tells us 
that the subscription of the Epistle to the Colossians in Codex 
Sinaiticus is TIIPOCKOAACCAEIC, while in that of 1865 he 
represents it as IIPOCKOAOCCAEIC, would he have us re- 
ceive both readings as true? We kuow not whether our pages 
are likely to fall under the notice of Professor Tischendorf, but 
surely he is not too great a person to have friends who will tell 
him what others think and speak, but may not always care to 
write. Equal he has none among living scholars in his own depart- 
ment of Biblical criticism. ‘Those whose labours have in extent 
most nearly approached his own, are his truest as well as his 
most intelligent admirers. They best can appreciate his noble 
zeal, his iron industry, his obstinate perseverance, his almost 
miraculous quickness and sagacity. And they who most fully 
comprehend his strength, know and mourn for his weakness 
too. He spreads his energies over too wide a field to be always 
master where others are but learners; he publishes too much 
on too many topics, sometimes more in the spirit of a book- 
maker than of a scholar. Again, all accuracy is comparative ; 
the most careful collator, like the most experienced printer, will 
trip at times. ‘Tischendorf’s correctness is not up to the average 
attained by many who, in every other respect, are much below 
him. It is not every Greek Testament which, like his eighth 
edition now in course of publication, contains a gross blunder 
in the third line;! the Prolegomena and notes to his great 
edition of Codex Sinaiticus itself, exhibit quite a forest of 
errata, 

Pity that those whose daily occupations lead them to search 
into the unfathomed depths of Scriptural learning should not be 
raised by that divine employment above the miserable pettiness 
of literary strife; that they should not discover that peace and 
happiness are not the rewards of fame or worldly success, but 
rather of that meek and quiet spirit which, in the Lord’s sight, 
is of great price. 





1 "laxdB 8 éyévyncen rdv aptc, Matt. i. 2, dapee for "loddav. 











Arr. VILL—1. Popol Vuh: le Livre sacré et les Mythes de 
P Antiquité américaine, avec les Livres héroiques des Quichés. 
Par L ABBE BrASsEUR DE BourBourG. Paris, 1861. 8vo. 

. Histoire des Nations civilisées du Mexique et de l Amérique 
Centrale, durant les Siécles antérieurs a Christophe Colomb, 
écrite sur les Documents originaux. 4 vols. Paris, 1857-59. 8vo. 

. Mexicos oy Central Americas eldre historie, in Antiquarisk 
Tidsskrift af der Nordiske Oidskrift-selskab. Kjobenhavn, 
1858. 8vo. 

. Du Mexique et de l Amérique Centrale. Par M. H. bE 
Cuarency. Paris, 1859. 8vo. 

5. Geschichte des Amerikanischen Urreligionen. Von J. O. 
MULtER. Basel, 1855. 12mo. 


One of the highly-civilized nations of America discovered by the 
Spaniards was that of the Quiches, a race united by language 
and religion to the more widely-spread. and better-known people 
of Mexico, The Quiches occupied the present Chiapas and 
Guatemala, and the tribe itself, or one closely related to it, was 
settled on the promontory of Yucatan. 

The whole of this region, to the present day, is strewn with 
ruins, These have been examined by Mr. Stephens, and more 
recently by the celebrated French architect, M. Viollet le Duc, and 
exhibit a proficiency in the arts of a very high order. In the 
midst of dense forests, the traveller comes upon mighty images, 
with the heads boldly sculptured, and the bodies covered with 
inscriptions in peculiar hieroglyphic characters, which have as 
yet baffled antiquarians. High above the trees soar vast pyra- 
mids, surmounted by crumbling yet gorgeous ruins, “ the 
explorer finds the inner cells bearing traces of painting, enriched 
with stucco ornaments, and stamped with the sacred and myste- 
rious symbol, still fresh on the plaster, of the Bloody Hand. 
Great palaces, vast temples, far from present habitations, moulder 
in the jungle, the haunt of the bat, the jackal, and the serpent. 
The idols in the temples are fallen, the altars are broken, and 
the mysteries of the ancient faith of which these idols were the 
symbols, and which these altars commemorated, have passed 
from the remembrance of man. 

At Palenque, shut in by dense forests, through which the 
explorer has to laboriously cut his-way with an axe, on a loft 
terrace, a magnificent palace, 228 feet long by 180 feet oom § 
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rising 40 feet from the platform, decays forgotten. It contains 
halls, shrines with altars to unknown gods, and ranges of elabo- 
rate sculpture. At Uxmal are the remains of a great and royal 
city, with temples, pyramids and palaces. The beautiful ruin of 
Mitlan is adorned with graceful pillars. Terraced palaces exist 
at Chichenitza. A very remarkable pyramid, hewn out of the 
living rock, and surmounted by a temple, is to be seen at 
Tehuantepec. The remains of the great seminary, wherein 
6,000 youths were instructed by sixty teachers, exists at Utatlan. 
Santa Cruz del Quiche retains its old terraces and fortifications. 
At Copan are numerous mounds. On the west coast, between 
the rivers Nil and Veuz, are such numerous ruins of pyramids, 
that they have been supposed to be as many as four Lentesll 
Other relics of a lost civilization are found at Bacalar, [ximche, 
Atitlan, &c. 

Who were these people who have left such extensive traces 
of their advance in the arts? This is a question exceedingly 
difficult to answer. 

In ancient Central America were many languages, but all, for 
the most part, radically united. Such were those of the Toto- 
nacs, Otomies, Huasteks, Macahuaks, and the race occupying 
Yucatan. These may be called the Maja family or group. The 
speech was soft and musical. 

The Nahual group included Azteks, Tolteks, and Olmeks. 
The Nahual speech was guttural and harsh. But the Maja and 
the Nahual groups belonged to one primordial race. 

The Maja people was subdivided into two portions — the 
northern occupying Mexico proper, which was subjugated by 
the Azteks, and the southern occupying Guatemala and Yucatan, 
which was not altogether conquered, but only partially brought 
under the sway of the Tolteks. It is difficult to decide whether 
civilization originated among the Majas or among the Azteks and 
Tolteks, but the greatest amount of evidence is in favour of the 
Majas. ‘The conquerors adopted the civilization they found, and 
blended their religion with that of the conquered, with which it 
was radically identical. 

Into the history of these races before the arrival of the Spaniards 
we shall not enter, although M. Brasseur de Bourbourg has 
written on the subject four huge tomes of some 800 pages each, 
for reasons which shall be given after we have reviewed the 
mythology and sacred book of the Quiches. Attempts have 
been made to trace the language of the civilized family of ancient 
America to Aryan and Semitic roots, but though curious coinci- 
dences have been detected, such attempts have invariably failed. 

It is curious, but nothing more, that vuhk should be the Quiche 
word for book ; that alah should signify to engender, whilst ela 
has the same signification in old Norse; bet, a road, resembles 
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our way and the Danish vet ; bol is a bowl; eck, a possession, like 
the Norse eiga ; hul is a hole; hach is to split—from a similar 
root comes our hatchet ; much is moss ; nut has the same signifi- 
cation in Nahual as in English; rue is to rock; a thah is a 
thane ; and tziban is like the German schreiben; a vach is a 
night watch ; and zanay is sand. But these resemblances are 
accidental. The construction and grammatical forms of the 
language are so entirely remote from that of the Indo-Germanic 
languages, that we should be led into grievous error if we allowed 
ourselves to suppose a radical identity where there is an occa- 
sional similarity of terminology. 

Among this ancient, highly-civilized people, a designation of 
the Godhead was Teotl, or rather, if we omit the Nahual 7, Teot 
—a name singularly resembling the Indo-Germanic Theos, Deus, 
Deva, and Dew. This name entered into numerous combinations 
—Teocalli, a God’s-house ; ‘Teoquixqui, a priest; Teonenemi, a 
sacred procession. ‘Teot was supposed by Acosta to be the 
supreme, unseen God, because to Him were given the attributes of 
Ipalnemoan, Him by whom we exist, and Tloquenahuaque, 
the Self-containing: but there can be little question that Acosta 
was wrong in supposing the ancient Maja race to have been 
monotheists. ‘Teot had no individual existence; all the gods 
were Teoti, though among the Mexicans this title was specially 
given to the ancient solar deity Tonatriki—the Tona of the 
Antilles, and the Aztek Tonatiuh. 

Among the Quiches, there seems to have been a trinity of 
superior gods, but not one strongly emphasized; and it is not 
always clear which name belongs to a separate god and which is 
a mere title. ‘The three most prominent deities are Gucumatz, 
the great serpent; Tepeu, the lord; and Cux-cah, the heart of 
of the sky, otherwise called Hurakan, whose manifestations were 
the rushing blast, the lightning flash, and the thunderclaps. 

Gucumatz was the Aztek Quetzalcoatl, and resembled the 
Latin Saturn.- His reign was an age of plenty and peace, but 
when he left earth to wander into unknown regions, trouble and 
sorrow arose. He was a winged and feathered serpent of azure 
and green, and was in all probability the god of the firmament. 
He was represented with the head of a sparrow and the body of 
a serpent. In his hand was a shield—symbol of cloud, and a 
sickle—in token of his being god of harvests; as being also a 
rain-god, his mantle was adorned with crosses. He suffered 
anthropomorphosis, and, under the name of Votan, acquired 
immense popularity. When Cortez appeared, the natives took 
him for the returning Quetzalcoatl, and sacrificed a human being 
to him, and sprinkled him with the blood. 

The earth goddess, the Demeter of the Maja race, was Centeotl. 
Her festival was held in spring. Priests, nobles, and people pre- 
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pared themselves for it by long fasting and blood-letting. The 
doorposts of her temple were adorned with leaves dipped in 
blood, and maidens offered upon her altar ears of maize. Alas! 
it reeked as well with the gore of human sacrifices. She does 
not appear under this Nahual name among the Quiches, but as 
Xcacon—the giver of crops. 

The Mexican huntress, or Artemis, was Mixcoatl, a serpent- 
goddess, not apparently represented in the Quiche Pantheon. 

The water-god, whose symbol was the cross, was named 
Quiateot. 

The Spanish invaders, when they beheld stone and wooden 
crosses in Yucatan and Guatemala, concluded that S. Thomas 
had preached the Gospel in America, and had taught the people 
to venerate the sacred sign, to which they had clung, whilst 
entirely forgetting the spirit of his teaching. A cross stands 
above an altar in the old temple at Palenque with figures on 
either side extending their hands toward it. Siquenza mentions 
Indian crosses discovered in the caves of Mixteca Baja, and in 
the ruins on the island of Zaphtero, in the Lake Nicaragua, were 
found the same symbols. Wooden crosses were adored by the 
natives at Oaxaca and in Guatulco. The Tolteks identified the 
worship of the cross with that of rain, and, in order to obtain 
abundant showers, they sacrificed before it little boys and girls. 

The god Tlaloc belonged also to the waters; but, whereas the 
cross-god reigned over those above the firmament, he ruled those 
gathered into seas and floods. 

Lastly, the Quiches worshipped a fire-giving god, Tohil, and 
endeavoured to force his worship, with human sacrifices, on the 
reluctant primeval inhabitants of the lands they conquered. 

Such is a brief outline of the mythogeny of the Mexican 
—_ Of the legends connected with these gods, little was 

nown, except from a few scattered allusions in the early Spanish 
writers on Mexico and Yucatan. 

The sacred myths of the Toltec race were contained in a sacred 
book called the Teo-Amoxtli, to which references are continually 
made in Mexican traditions. Las Casas says that among these 
people were chroniclers ‘ Who kept count of the days, months, 
‘and years; and although they did not use characters like ours, 
‘they had, nevertheless, their own figures and symbols, by means 
‘of which they expressed what they wished, and by this means 
‘they composed great books, with such skill and ingenuity, that 
‘we may say that our letters will be of no great advantage to 
‘them.’ Of these MSS. there are remains in the different libraries 
of Europe, but they are unintelligible, as the key to the charac- 
ters is lost. One work of great interest was, however, written 
after the Spanish conquest, in Latin characters. This was a 
copy of the sacred book of the Quiches, the ‘Popol Vuh,’ con- 
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taining their sacred myths, and some historical and genealogical 
matter of interest beside. ‘The book was discovered by the 
Pére Francisco Ximenes, of the order of §. Dominic, at the end 
of last century, in the little town of S. Thomas Chichicastenango, 
of which he was then priest in charge. He was not a man suffi- 
ciently versed in Mexican antiquities to be able to appreciate its 
character, and he regarded it, as he himself allows in his ‘ Scolies,’ 
as a work of the devil, parodying the sacred narrative of the 
creation in Holy Scripture. In the symbolic titles, such as 
Great Serpent, given to the Creator, he saw the handiwork of 
the Evil One assuming to himself the mighty work of the forma- 
tion of this earth, ‘The worthy priest accordingly made small 
use of the work. He translated it, but without understanding 
it, as the dialects then spoken in Quiche and Guatemala were 
very different from the ancient language in which the sacred 
work was composed. His Spanish translation, published in 
Vienna by Dr. Scherzer, was almost unintelligible. Yet Ximenes 
was a man of ability. He composed a complete vocabulary of 
the dialects of Guatemala, ‘Tesoro de las lenguas Quiche, 
Catechiquel, y Tzutohil,’ still in manuscript, as is also his 
‘General History of Guatemala,’ in four vols., folio, of which 
two copies existed in the archives of his monastery, but passed, 
at the suppression of the religious houses in 1830, into the Univer- 
sity library, where, according to M. Brasseur de Bourbourg, they 
are not very carefully preserved. 

Don Ramon de Ordojfiez y Aquiar, canon of Ciudad-Real, or 
S. Cristobal de Chiapas, seems to have been the first to have 
taken cognizance of the historical labours of Ximenez, and he 
made use of his translation of the Quiche MS., copying and 
altering it to suit a theory he held—namely, that the Votan of 
Toltee mythology, the third sign of the Mexican calendar, 
was a Hivite prince driven from Palestine by Joshua, who 
emigrated to the Canary Islands, and thence passed by the 
Antilles to Central America. Quetzalcoatl, with a little adap- 
tation, he transformed into S. Thomas, passing in a miraculons 
manner from India to America, to preach there the Gospel. The 
work of Ordofiez, partly copied by Don Flix Cabrera, was lost 
in the pillage of the library of Guatemala; but the rough copy of 
the first volume, and fragments of the second, have been reco- 
vered, and are now in the National Library of Mexico. 

The translation of the ‘Popol Vuh’ by Ximenez, was copied 
by Dr. Scherzer in Guatemala, and published at Vienna in 1856. 
For the reasons already mentioned, it is not as important a con- 
tribution to mythology as might have been anticipated. The 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, late ecclesiastical administrator to 
the Quiches of Rabinal, of the Cakchiguels of San- Juanzocatepec, 
&c., a gentleman with a perfect knowledge of the languages of 
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Central America, next undertook the task; and the result has 
been an exact edition of the original text, accompanied by a 
literal French translation. 

Unfortunately, M. de Bourbourg labours under a theory that 
beneath religious myths are to be discovered historic traditions 
—a theory which has misled many students of classic mythology. 
This interferes considerably with the value of the introduction, 
and it is a theory which will not for a moment stand the test of 
comparative mythology. 

The ‘ Popol Vuh’ is divided into four distinct portions, whereof 
the first two are a transcript of the sacred ok of the ancient 
Quiches ; whilst the two last are rather a collection of historical 
legends. 

We shall present an abstract of the two former, and mention 
only the most remarkable features of the latter books. 

The first book opens with an enumeration of the Divine 
attributes :— 

‘ Behold us bringing to light the discovery and the appearance of that 
which was in obscurity, the work of its dawn, by the will of the Creator 
and the Former, of Him who engenders, Him who gives birth, whose 
names are the Blower on the Sarbacane (tube through which pellets are 
shot), the Great White Porcupine, the Dominator, the Serpent covered 
with plumes, the Heart of the Lake, the Heart of the Sea, the Master of 
the green planisphere, the Master of the azure surface,’—P. 4. 

Chapters 1—3 contain an account of the creation, which is 
exceedingly involved and puzzling, from the confusion of deities, 
and the number of titles given to them. 

‘ All was calm aud silent, all was motionless, all was peace, and the 
immensity of the heavens was void. Then came the first word and first 
speech, There was not then a man, nor a beast, nor birds, nor fishes, nor 
wood, nor stone, nor swamps, nor glen, nor herb, nor copse: only the sky 
was. The face of earth did not show: only the calm sea was, and the 
extent of sky. There was nothing which had substance, which cohered ; 
nothing which balanced itself, and which touched ; no sound in heaven, 
... There was but immobility and silence in the darkness, in the night. 
Alone were the Creator, the Former, the Lord, the Serpent covered with 
plumes, those who engender, those who give being; alone were they ou 
the water as a spreading light enveloped in green and blue.’—P, 7. 


The gods then consulted together, and as they spoke, light 
spread, 


‘ “Be it done,” said they. “Fill you! Letthe water retite and ceaso 
to trouble, that the earth may exist, and consolidate, and be covered with 
seeds ; and let day lighten in heaven and earth ; for we receive no glory 
and honour from all we make till man is created with reason. 

‘“ Varth!” said they. And at once it was formed.’—P. 9, 


_ They next cover it with plants, and gather the waters together 
mto seas and lakes and rivers. Next with a word they form the 
beasts and birds; and, rejoicing in their work, they bid- the 
things created praise and glorify them. But the beasts and birds 
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give forth inarticulate sounds, and the gods, dissatisfied with 
their work, attempt to make man. They mould him out of clay; 
but, finding him incapable of praising his makers, they shatter 
their work. 

Having learned that clay is an unsuitable material for the 
composition of men, the creators eut them out of hard wood, and 
then endow them with life. But this creation is also a failure, 
for their head is too thick to entertain ideas above their animal 
wants; whereupon the gods drive them into the woods from 
whence they were carved, and they are the protoparents of the 
monkey race. 

‘ Thus was the end of these men, their ruin and their destruction,—the 
end of these manikins made of wood, who were put to death. The waters 
were swelled by the will of the Heart of the Sky, and there was a mighty 
flood which reached above the heads of these manikins made of wood. 

‘ Thus were they destroyed : they were flooded, and a thick resin fell out 
of heaven. The bird Xecotcavach plucked out their eyes ; the Camalotz 
cut off their heads ; the Cotzbalam devoured their flesh ; the Tecumbalam 
broke and brayed their bones and muscles, and scattered their dust, as a 
punishment, because they thought not of their father and mother, of him 
who is the Heart of the Sky, whose name is Hurakan; therefore the face 
of the earth was covered, and a black rain fell, rain by day, rain by 
night,’—P, 27. 

The Popol Vuh at this point leaves the history of creation to 
relate the wars of the demigods with the giants. 

Vukub-Cakix was an old Titan with two monstrous sons, 
Zipacna and Cabrakan. The great giant, filled with pride, exalts 
himself over creatures, and regards himself as the source of 
light. (Cf. Isaiah xiv. 11—14.) 

‘I shall be great above all created things. I am their sun, I am their 
dawn and their moon. Great is my splendour; it is I whom men see 
walking above. For silver is the globe of my eyes, which sparkle with 
precious stones, and my teeth in their enamel shine as the face of heaven. 


My nostrils gleam as the moon: for silver is my throne; and as I advance 
before my throne, earth is filled with life—P. 33. 


Then two demigods, Hunahpu and Xbalanque, go against 
him. They hide in a tree till the giant approaches, when 
Hunahpu shoots a pellet from his cane at Vukub-Cakix, and 
breaks his jawbone. The giant seeing the arm of Hunahpu pro- 
truding from the foliage, tears it off, and runs home howling 
with pain. The two gods then betake themselves to the 
ancestors of sun and moon, the Great White Bear and the Great 
White Porcupine, and ask their advice. ‘These bid them follow 
them in disguise to the house of the giant. The old couple give 
themselves out to the suffering monster as dentists, and they 
draw his teeth, and in place of them insert grains of rice. Then 
the youths fall on him and slay him, and Hunaphu recovers his 
arm. Zipacna, son of Vukub-Cakix, next exalts himself. Then 
four hundred heavenly youths march against him, but he kills 
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them. Curiously enough, their attempt to destroy him resembles 
that of our ‘ Jack the Giant-killer.’ They dig a pit-fall, and allure 
him into it; but he rises through the ground, and destroys the 
four hundred. 

Then the heavenly twins, Hunahpu and Xblanque, attempt to 
overcome him. As force is unavailing, they attempt craft. They 
fashion a wooden crab, and hide it under a mountain. The 
giant is fond of shell-fish, and when they tell him of the crab, he 
crawls after it; whereupon the youths pull the mountain down 
on him, and bury him beneath its runs, The next to exalt 
himself is Cabrakan, and him the two destroy by poison. 

The second book opens with a different myth, and brings 
fresh demigods on the stage. These are Hunhun-ahpu and 
Vukub-Hunahpu, sons of the great ancestors of the dawn and 
sun, Xpiyacoc and Xmucane. Hunhun-ahpu and Vukub-Hun- 
ahpu were one day playing at ball in their mother’s house, when 
the King of Xibalba, the Quiche Hell, heard the sound of their 
laughter, and sent a message summoning them below. The 
hung the ball in the rafters of their mother’s house, and descended 
to the land of the Shadow of Death. After having traversed a 
river of gurgling blood, they came to four cross-roads, whereof 
one was black. They followed that road, and it led them to the 
monarch’s hall. There, on a throne, were seated two wooden 
men. The brothers, supposing them to be the kings of Xibalba, 
worshipped them ; whereon a shout of derision arose from the 
inhabitants of the dark land. Then they were shown to two 
seats, and, sitting incautiously upon them, found them to be of 
glowing iron. They were next given cigars and torches, and 
showed into the mansion of perpetual darkness, and bidden 
bring cigars and torches unconsumed to the king next morning. 
Failing to accomplish this, they were executed, and the head of 
Hunhun-ahpu was suspended in a tree, which at once produced 
an abundance of calabashes. 

In the land of Xibalba lived a virgin named Xquiq, daughter 
of one of the chief princes. The maiden, impelled by curiosity, 
walked alone to the calabash-tree, and stood admiring the fruit. 
Suddenly the eyes and mouth of the dead head of Hunhun-ahpu 
opened, and the lips spat at her. She retired to her house, and 
soon became aware that she was pregnant. Her father, dis- 
covering her case, sent soldiers with her to a distant forest, with 
orders to slay her, and bring him a vessel full of her blood. Her 
entreaties to be spared moved the hearts of the servants, and, 
instead of killing her, they brought the father the blood of the 
dragon-tree, which satisfied him. The maiden fled to earth, and 
sought refuge with the mother of Hunhun-ahpu, who, however, 
refused to believe her story. Xmucane, before driving her away, 
set her a task to perform: this was to go to a field of maize, and 
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fill her apron. In this field there was, however, but a single 
plant. The girl accomplished the task, and was sulkily per- 
mitted by the aged mother of Hunhun-ahpu to lodge in her 
house. In course of time she gave birth to the illustrious twins, 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque, of whom we have already heard as 
conquerors of Vukub-Cakix and his sons. 

In the house of Xmucane were two brothers, Hunbatz and 
Hunchouen, cousins of the new arrivals, and they looked with no 
favour on the twins. As soon as the children of Xquiq had 
reached years of discretion, they persuaded their cousins to 
ascend a.tree, and then they transformed them into apes. 

One day the twins discovered in the rafters of the house the 
ball of their father, and, taking it down, they began to play with 
it; but no sooner had the ball began to fly, than the King of 
Xibalba heard it, and sent a messenger for them. Before 
descending to the realm of darkness, the boys planted two canes 
at their grandmother’s door, which would flourish when they 
were in health, and wither in the event of their death. Then 
they descended to Xibalba; but when they came to the cross- 
road, they sent the little stinging insect, Xan, along the roads to 
discover which was the right one, and then to find out who were 
the kings they were to adore. The Xan found the wooden men 
enthroned, and all the princes of Xibalba seated near. The 
insect stung the men of wood, and they evinced no sign of 
feeling. ‘Then it stung him who sat next, and he cried out. This 
was the true king, and his name was Hun-Came. “ What is the 
matter, Hun-Came?” asked he who was on the right. Then 
the insect stung him who was next to Hun-Came, and he cried 
out. Then he on the right asked, “ What is the matter, Vukub- 
Came?” And when the Xan had stung all the princes, it 
had learned their names, and, hurrying back to Hunahpu and 
Xbalanque, related to them the order in which the princes sat. 
So the brothers came to the court, and passed the men of wood 
without a sign of respect; but they bowed to the real king, and 
said, “ Hail, Hun-Came!” and they bowed and greeted by 
name the lords of Xibalba—Decay, Corruption, Disease, Curdled 
Blood, Stench, and their fellows, 

Then they were sent with the cigars and torches to the hall of 
gloom ; and the brothers put fireflies on their cigars and red 
feathers on their torches, and so these seemed to the men of 
Xibalba to be burning al! night, yet in the morning they were 
unconsumed. ‘Their next task was to collect four vessels full of 
flowers, without stirring out of prison; and these flowers only 
grew in the royal garden, which was closely watched. But the 
ants assisted them, and during the night collected the blossoms, 
and arranged them in the vases. Other tasks were surmounted 
by the brothers ; but they failed at last, and the head of Hunahpu 
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was cut off. The princes of Xibalba hung it up in the hall 
where they played the game of ball. Xbalanque secretly carved 
a head resembling that of his brother, out of a tortoise, and, when 
the princes were not attending, substituted it for the real head of 
Hunahpu; who, on recovering his head, was restored to life. 
The brothers then came in the disguise of jugglers to the hall of 
the king, and burned one another to ashes, and then revived one 
another. This so charmed the monarch, that he requested to 
have the same operation performed on him. The brothers readily 
agreed to burn, and as readily forgot to revive him. 

This fable concludes the second book. Wild and grotesque 
as these myths may appear, they bear a strong family likeness 
to myths long current in the Old World. The twins, Hunahpu 
and X balanque, who descend to the nether world, are the offspring 
of a mother who has become pregnant in a mysterious manner, 
and strongly resemble the Dioscuri, sons of Leda. In the classic 
fable, one of the twins is slain, but is revived by his brother. 
The Dioscuri are the morning and evening twilights, and are 
identical with the Sanskrit Acvins, and it is possible that 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque may be impersonifications of the 
same phenomena; in which case, their ball-playing is the cast- 
ing of the sun across the sky from the one to the other. The 
canes which flourish when they live, and languish when they 
die, resemble the lilies of life of the twin brothers of German 
fable, which also give token of the well-being of the lads. In 
the Kalmuk collection of tales, Siddhi-kir, which is a translation 
from the Sanskrit, six friends start on their journey ; but, before 
leaving home, each plants a tree, which will flourish when all is 
well, and shed its leaves and die in the event of his death. 

The miraculous pregnancy of Xquiq is exceedingly curious. 
According to Pausanias, Atys was the son of a daughter of the 
Sangar, who became a mother by putting the bow of an almond- 
tree in her bosom. 

In Keltic mythology, Ceridwen became a mother by eating a 
grain of wheat, which, ripening in the womb, became the lovely 
babe Taliesin. , 

In the Sanskrit ‘ Katha Sarit Sagara’ (Book iv. c. 22), a queen 
dreams that she eats a fruit, and thereby became pregnant. In 
another story from the same collection (Bk. vii. c. 42), a queen 
eats two apples, and in consequence gives birth to twins. Still 
more remarkable is the story in the last canto of the Finn epic 
‘Kalewala.’ A maiden goes into a wood, and seeing ared berry 
on a tree, sings to it; whereupon the berry falls into her bosom, 
and she thereupon becomes pregnant. The virgin’s name is 
Maria, and the son she bears is our Blessed Lord. At His birth 

the ancient Finn deity Wainamoinen, enters his boat and rows 
north, knowing that his reign is ended. Connected with some 
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similar tradition may possibly be our Christmas carol of the 
Cherry ,Tree :— 


‘ As Joseph was a walking 

In the garden so green, 

He spied some ripe cherries 
Hanging over yon treen. 

Said Mary to Saint Joseph 
With her sweet lips, and smiled, 

“Go pluck some ripe cherries off, 
For to give to my child.” 

Said Joseph to the cherry-tree 
“ Bow down to my knee, 

That I may pluck thy cherries off 
By one, two, and three,”’ 


a carol which is certainly founded on a wide-spread tradition, 

robably related to those referred to but modified, for Raphael 
~ a painting of the Holy Child with a bunch of cherries. 
A somewhat similar legend to that of Xquiq, was told in 
Mexico proper of the birth of Huitzilopochtli, His mother 
Cohuatlicue was sweeping the temple when a ball of feathers 
dropped out of the sky. She hid it in her bosom till the sweep- 
ing was done, but when she put her hand into her bosom, the 
feather ball had disappeared, and she soon after perceived that 
she was pregnant. 

These curious myths are perhaps dim reminiscences of the 
forbidden fruit, with the result of the first transgression united 
to its remedy. There may have been a lingering tradition of 
the fall through the apple, and of the promise that the seed of 
the woman should come to reverse the work of ruin, and perhaps, 
though unrecorded by Moses, the original promise was, that the 
Messiah’s birth should be of a virgin mother. This is rendered 
not improbable from the prevalence of myths uniting the fruit- 
eating with virginal conception. 

In the Popol Vuh the traditions of the Flood ave faint and 
uncertain. ‘The book does not, however, appear to be complete. 
There is certainly a hiatus after the account of the destruction of 
the wooden men, and the genesis of earth is interrupted by the 
story of the wars of the heavenly twins with the race of the 
giants; nor is it again resumed, consequently we are left in 
ignorance as to the creation of men. It is not improbable that 
the transcriber of the Popol Vuh purposely omitted a large 

ortion of the sacred book relating to the formation of man, the 
Scam, and the dispersion of races, as the myths in the Quiche 
work clashed with the narrative in the Holy Scriptures, and, as 
a Christian, he may have felt it unlawful to reproduce these 
fables—a feeling which, to some extent, influenced Ximenes, 
the translator. ‘lhe Popol Vuh, abruptly leaving the cosmogony 
and genesis of earth, turns to heroic legends, ‘The Mexican 
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reminiscences of the creation of man, the flood, and the con- 
fusion of tongues, are known to us, and fill this gap. 

According to the generally-received myth, there were four or 
five ages of the world. Among the Hindus and Zends the 
number was four; but Hesiod reckons five. The first age was 
that of earth, or of giants. In this age took place the great 
struggle between the demigods and the race of Vukub-Cahix. 
The age came to an end through a general famine. An evil 
spirit blighted the herbage, and the beasts fell upon men and 
devoured them. With this agrees an account in the Popol Vuh 
of the revolt of the beasts against the dominion of the wooden 
manikins. ‘The second age was that of fire, so called because it 
ended in a general conflagration, from which the birds alone of 
the dumb animals escaped. One family of men sought refuge in 
a deep cave, and thereby escaped destruction. 

The third age was that of storm. It was wrecked in a violent 
outburst of the wrath of Hurakan, when before his breath the 
earth was swept of all thereon,—houses, men, beasts, birds. The 
men took refuge in the forms of apes, and have never left these 
shapes since. But one pair, with greater discretion, concealed 
themselves in a cavern, and of them the next age, that of water, 
was peopled. The age of water was so called because it came 
to an end in an overwhelming deluge. One pair alone escaped, 
the name of the man was Coxcox, the name of the woman 
Xochiquetzal, who took refuge on a cypress trunk, and were 
stranded on Mount Colhuacan. As this Coxcox is also called 
by the unpronounceable name Huehuetonacateocipatli, ¢e. Fish- 
SS he reminds one of the Indian Avatar, in which 

‘ishnu assumes the fish form, and the Chaldee Oannes or 
Dag-on. According to another variety of the story, Coxcox 
and his wife escaped in a boat with several animals, and as the 
water began to decrease, they sent forth a vulture, which did 
not return; then they sent forth a kolibri, which came back with 
a twig in its beak. ‘The fifth age is the present. 

After the drying up of the earth, Coxcox became the father of 
fifteen sons, who were alldumb. ‘Then a dove gave them fifteen 
tongues, and thence originated that number of languages, with 
which the Mexicans were acquainted. In the old hieroglyphs 
representing the Flood, is a representation of this dove with its 
numerous tongues. 

The second part of the Popol Vuh contains a painful account 
of the origin of human sacrifices, veiled in legend. The first 
inhabitants of Central America were unacquainted with the 
means of producing fire, and when the Quiche race came among 
them, they greatly desired its acquisition. Tohil was the fire- 
god of the Quiches. 


‘The tribes were comfortless because of the cold and the frost, trem- 
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bling, and with their teeth chattering, almost lifeless, their hands and feet 
stiff, so that they could hold nothing when they came. “Do not insult 
us,” they said, “now that we have come to you asking a little of your fire.” 
But they were not well received, and the hearts of the tribes were very 
sad,’—P, 221. 


Then there appeared a messenger of Xibalba, who gave the 
following advice :— 


‘“Tn truth, there is your god, him whom you hold up, who is the symbol 
of the shadow of your Creator and Maker. Give not of your fire to these 
tribes, till they have given themselves to your god Tohil. Ask then of 
Tohil what recompense they shall make for the fire you give them,” spake 
the messenger of Xibalba, whose shape was that of a bat. “1 have been 
sent’ by your Creator and Maker,” he said. 

‘Then they were filled with joy. The heart of Tohil was lifted up 
whilst spake the messenger of Xibalba. And when he had spoken, he 
vanished without ceasing to exist. 

‘Then arrived other tribes perishing from cold; for there had been 
great frost and a frozen rain, a piercing chill. And all the tribes were 
gathered shivering and quaking with cold, when they came before (the 
leaders) Balam-Quitze, Balam-Agab, Mahucutah, and Iqui-Balam. Great 
was their misery. Their mouths, their faces were full of sorrow. “ Will 
you not compassionate us?” they asked. “We only entreat a little fire. 
Were we not all one, and with one country, when we were first created ? 
Have pity upon us!” they again exclaimed. 

*“ What will you give us that we should compassionate you ?” was the 
answer made to them. 

‘“ We will give silver,” answered the tribes. 

‘“ We will not have silver,” said Balam-Quitze and Balam-Agab. 

‘“ What do yon require then?” they asked. It was answered, “ We will 
inquire of Tohil.” The tribes replied, “ It is well.” 

‘« What shall the tribes give thee, O Tohil, in return for a little fire ?” 
asked then Balam-Quitze, Balam-Agab, Mahucutah, and Iqui-Balam. 

‘“ Let them be united to me betwixt the armpit and the belt. Will 
their hearts agree to embrace me, Tohil? If not, let them have no fire.” 
Thus spake the good Tohil ; and he added, “Tell them that this shall be 
little by little, and that it will not be the union of themselves between the 
armpit and the belt.” And thus he spake to Balam-Quitze, Balam-Agab, 
Mahucutah, and Iqui-Balam. 

‘Then they repeated the message of Tohil. “It is well,” they said, on 
hearing the words of Tohil, “ We will embrace him.” -They were not long. 
They received the fire and they warmed themselves. 

‘But one tribe stole the fire in smoke, the house of Zotzel. . . When 
they passed in the smoke, they passed gently, coming and stealing fire, 
and the Cakchiquels did not ask for fire and yield up themselves. But 
all the other tribes were taken in the snare, for when they yielded from 
the armpit to the belt, it was for the cutting open of the breast that 
‘Tohil spake, when the tribes are sacrificed before his face, and when 
they tear the hearts out of the breast. 

This rite had not been practised, till death was enigmatically pro- 
posed by Tohil in horror and majesty by the hand of Balam-Quitze, 
Balam-Agab, Mahucutab, and Iqui-Balam.’—P. 223—227. 


The name of the tribe which did not submit, but stole the 
fire, explains that portion of the fable. Cakchiquel is derived 
from Cag-che-qui-el, which is literally, ‘fire produced from 
wood ;’ that is, they were acquainted with the method of 
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obtaining fire by friction, and had not, therefore, to submit to be 
sacrificed in order to obtain it. This resembles the myth of 
Prometheus stealing fire, the name Prometheus being the 
Sanskrit pramantha, the stick which, rubbed in a socket, elicits 
fire. 

Little by little, as Tohil promised, this horrible sacrifice 
prevailed, till, when the Spaniards discovered Central America, 
every altar was reeking with human gore, and in the temples the 
accumulations of human hearts, which had been torn from still 
palpitating bodies, filled the invaders with horror. Along with 
cruelty as part of worship prevailed the most horrible vices 
which had polluted the nations cast forth from Canaan, and 
destroyed by the people of God; and if we sometimes feel regret 
at the extermination of a high civilization and proficiency in arts 
which existed in that central region betwixt North and South 
America, we cannot but feel that such an extermination was 
called for by a creed which outraged every noble feeling of 
human nature. 

Having given an outline of the contents of the Popol Vuh, let 
us consider the result of M. Brasseur de Bourbourg’s labours in 
the field of Quiche historical antiquities. 

Our thanks are due to him for having given us the original 
text and a faithful translation of the curious book of Quiche 
mythology; but for his Commentary on the same, and for his 
voluminous ‘ Early History of Central America,’ less thanks 
are deserved. The latter work, when it appeared, was calculated 
to arouse considerable interest. It professed to give the history 
of the Maja and Nahual races, from their migration into 
America to the Spanish conquest. The heroic ages of the 
Tolteks, the middle ages of the Aztek monarchy, and the foun- 
dation of the Mexican empire, were related on the authority of 
‘original and unpublished documents found in the ancient 
native archives.’ As these sources of information were beyond 
the reach of the learned, it was impossible for them to form a 
just appreciation of the historical value of the work, and they 
waited with anxiety for the promised publication of the texts. 
The Popol Vuh is the first instalment, and as that and the 
Cakchiquel MS. are the main authorities quoted for the early 
history of the races of Central America, and as the Cakchiquel 
MS., from the fragments published, seems to be of a similar 
character to the Popol Vuh, we are able to arrive at some satis- 
factory conclusion as to the historical worth of the authorities, 
and the critical appreciation of the commentator. 

Unfortunately, the Abbé has set to work with strong bias in 
his mind, and has viewed his texts from an entirely false posi- 
tion. What are clearly mythological he has regarded as 
historical, and, failing to perceive this, he has raised a vast 
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superstructure on the slenderest of foundations. His history 
has about as much historical value, as would have a chronicle of 
the affairs of Greece drawn exclusively from the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid. Under every legend lurks a chronological fact ; every 
myth contains historical truth. Such is his theory. According 
to him :— 

‘The arrival of the Nahuas in Tamoanchan, their attempts to civilize 
the people and to form them after the image of their own institutions, the 
destruction of their colony by a hurricane and inundation, the discovery of 
maize by Pau. Paxil, their establishment in the land, their struggles, slight 
at first, then their open revolt against Xibalba, their perils, their trials, 
and their final triumph, terminating in the apotheosis of the heroes who 
died in this formidable conflict, such is the outline of the historical 
account contained in the two first parts of the sacred book, and which is 
found to underlie the Mexican ritual, whose mysteries are singularly 
elucidated thereby.’ 


This idea he developes. The creation described in the 
Popol Vuh, is an account of the origin of castes. The fight 
with Vukub-Cakix and his sons, is the history of the invasion of 
America by the Mexican races, and their conflicts with the 
ancient inhabitants of the land. 

The ball-playing of the heavenly twins is the murmuring of 
the discontents against Xibalba. M. de Bourbourg is sadly 
perplexed, because there was no such a place as Xibalba in. 
ancient America, and he supposes it to be Palenque; why— 
except that there is a red river flowing somewhere near it, and 
which he considers to be the river of gore passed by Hunahpu 
and Xbalanque—is not clear. The Abbé holds the Spanish 
writers to scorn because they told how that the natives called, in 
their language, hell, Xibalba. After relating the legend of the 
descent of Hunhunahpu into Xibalba, his death, the conception 
of Xquiq by the calabash, the birth of Hun-ahpu and Xbalanque, 
and the transformation of Hun Batz and Hun Chouen into 
monkeys, he observes :— 

‘It demands no great amount of perspicuity to discover the reality 
beneath the allegory. In the clandestine union of Xquiq with Hunhun- 
ahpu we have an account of the union of the Nahuas with the women 
of the country, whom they gain by their superiority. Hun-ahpu and 
Xbalanque represent the fruit of their loves, no less odious to those of the 
foreign race, which was pure of all admixture, figured by Hun Batz and 
Hun Chouen, than to the ancient aborigines,’ 


But if the system of interpretation adopted by the Abbé is 
wholly worthless, the documents on which he founds it remain - 
of interest, not historically, but mythologically ; and it is interest- 
ing to find the familiar myths of an Oannes, of a descent into 
Tartarus, a ‘litan war, a pregnancy through fruit-eating, as 
prevalent in ancient America as they were in Europe and in 
Asia in remote antiquity. 
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It will scarcely be denied by any thoughtful person that the 
Church of England is on the verge of a great crisis—a crisis 
which will demand the utmost sagacity on the part of the 
Government for the time being, a discretion amongst her bishops 
greater than they have of late years displayed, and a more for- 
bearing spirit amongst the clergy than perhaps we have much 
reason to calculate upon. This crisis has been brought about 
mainly by the influence of a school which has been gradually 
forcing itself into public notice—a school commonly, though very 
unfortunately, designated as ‘ Ritualistic,’ because to persons who 
view things ab extra they appear to insist much upon external 
rites and ceremonies. The school has taken its rise out of the 
opinions which thirty years ago were advocated in the ‘ Tracts 
for the Times.’ The ‘ Tractarian’ school, as it has been commonly 
designated, dates from that period, and may be considered to 
have been the regenerator of the Church of England. Those 
who would demur to giving it this title will, at least, admit that 
it has entirely leavened the Church; that from the remotest 
district of Northumberland to the extreme west of Cornwall, 
there is scarcely a parish which has not felt its influence. Not 
only has this influence extended amongst those who would be 
spoken of by the external world as belonging to the school, but its 
most violent opponents have been obliged to advance from their 
old position, and take up higher ground than they like, in order 
to have any chance of success in a pitched battle with it. The 
battle ground has been perpetually shifting, and the place which 
at the commencement of hostilities was occupied by the Tracta- 
rian party is now pretty much the territory occupied by its more 
intelligent antagonists ; and the first volume of the ‘ Tracts for 
the Times,’ which sounded the war-note, would probably now be 
spoken of on the one side as representing ultra-Protestant 
opinions, whilst on the other it would be thought to represent 
moderate teaching, in which the whole Church might easily 
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acquiesce as in a convenient compromise. Thus those who 
should describe the parties as at present existing in the Church 
would probably speak of this school as now embracing more 
than a third of the number of the clergy. But such a division 
would be doing but scanty justice to the success of this party, 
which is much more to be measured by the change that it has 
brought over the whole face of affairs than by the number of its 
adherents as compared with the two other schools which are 
still contending for the mastery. We do not say that the party 
itself has remained wholly stationary. In its beginnings its 
efforts looked much more conservative than it can appear in 
its present aspect. ‘The so-called ‘Tractarian’ movement 
commenced in an antagonism to that liberal spirit which threat- 
ened to lay its hand on the English Church in somewhat the 
same way as it had — the Irish bishoprics. Its views were 
to preserve what we had got, and having succeeded beyond all 
expectation in that, it may perhaps be thought to have somewhat 
changed its character, to have become somewhat aggressive, 
democratic, and reforming. But whatever changes it may itself 
have undergone, certain it is that it has left no other school what 
it found it. It has infused life into all parties. It has taught 
even Evangelicals to think, whilst, by the very definiteness of its 
own assertions, it has drawn out the energies of the party who 


are — to all detiniteness of religious dogma. All this has 


been the silent growth of thirty or forty years, and the result of 
the whole is an appearance of things which represents a far 
greater improvement in the tone of clergy and laity in the 
Church than its most sanguine well-wishers would have thought 
possible. Place your observer in whatever centre you please, 
and within a radius of a few miles, a church would be found 
restored from the miserable state of decay into which it had 
fallen, or a parish would be seen where celebration of Holy 
Communion and other services have been greatly increased, or 
where new schools have been built, or where the wealthier 
residents have been induced to take part in assisting their poorer 
neighbours; whilst guilds, fraternities, societies of all kinds have 
sprung up, testifying to the immense development of religious 
life which has resulted from the movement. There exist associa- 
tions for promoting the union of the English with the Kastern 
Church, for restoring unity to the Western Church, and for 
maintaining the rights and privileges of the English Church. 
And the English Church Union presents an imposing and some- 
what defiant front, which would scare some of the bishops of the 
northern province if they could once be brought to understand 
the widespread influence of its organization. For good or for 
evil this society is steadily and slowly operating in the way of 
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transferring power, influence, authority, weight—call it by what 
name we may—from the hands of bishops into those of the more 
earnest among the clergy and laity of the Church. And herein 
consists one of the most remarkable changes that have come over 
the face of this party. Deference to episcopal authority was 
almost their watchword, and indirectly contributed much to their 
success. Not only was it a genuine feeling of loyalty to superiors, 
but it was regarded as a strong point to make against Roman 
novelties and the development of the papal power, if each bishop 
and his church could be regarded as a miniature representative 
of the whole Church as governed by its chief Bishop and pastor ; 
and the tone of the African Church in the age of 8. Cyprian was 
thought to have been in a degree reproduced by Anglicanism in 
the nineteenth century. This view was promoted, also, by the 
tacit acquiescence, if ‘not by the active support, of the bishops 
themselves, who seemed to have no objection to accept, in addi- 
tion to the honour and rank which the world concedes to them, 
the homage and submission of the foremost men of the age. The 
movement spread rapidly under all these fostering influences. 
But strange to say, it has spread far more rapidly under the 
most unfavourable circumstances which followed. It seemed as 
if such a movement could not have survived the secession of its 
great leader—if, indeed, he may not more justly be called its 
originator. But all the adverse influences that have affected it 
have not retarded its advance. Its opponents said that its 
tendency was towards Rome, whatever its abettors might say or 
believe to the contrary ; and the facts of the case seemed to be 
on their side, for converts dropped off from the school in con- 
siderable numbers. How many have dropped off from other 
schools into utter infidelity it is not our business nor desire to 
inquire. There was enough of secession to Rome from the 
Tractarians to make both friends and foes anxious. It was 
of no use to urge that those who went to Rome had come 
originally from the ranks of the Evangelical party. It was 
manifest that this was in itself no sufficient answer, inas- 
much as the success of the school itself must in the first genera- 
tion depend mainly upon converts from this school, or else upon 
those who had been brought up under no religious influences ; 
and it was very damaging to its pretensions to find, that though 
it could offer a shelter for a time, it could not provide a perma- 
nent asylum for those who were in search for the best method of 
leading a holy life. Yet after all the instances of secessions to 
Rome on the one side, and of shattered faith on the other, the 
school throve and propagated itself, till at the present moment it 
is the dominant school of thought within the pale of the Church 
of England. In making this estimate, we do not count only by 
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mere heads. We take into consideration the work that it has done 
and is doing, not to say the work that it can do, the influence it 
exerts on the different strata of society, the compactness and 
unity of belief among its members, the learning of its leaders, 
the tone of mind of its adherents. No other school makes its 
appeal to those who are at once refined and devotional. No 
other school can point to so many or so remarkable instances of 
self-sacrifice. No other school gives scope to the development 
of the fine arts. None other, except as the merest accident, cares 
for Church architecture or Church music, and none has produced 
proficients in any of the fine arts as used in subservience to 
religious purposes ; and finally, this school alone has produced 
any sample of oratory which will bear comparison with the 
sermons and the addresses of the rest of western Christendom. 
The progress this school has made is so remarkable, that it 
might almost reasonably seem like a ‘Jesuitical conspiracy.’ The 
chief actors in bringing about the existent state of things have 
been working secretly. ‘They have been content to forego the 
advantages of wealth and station. They have, as it were, sacri- 
ficed the appearance of influence and power to its reality. It is 
as if they did not care who were thought the authors of the 
result, so long as that result was brought about. So far from 
there having been any parade about the movement, it has 
courted the utmost privacy. So far from being noisy, it has 
seemed as if the school ran some risk of becoming extinct from 
its excessive shrinking from publicity. The names of persons 
of influence who belong to it, and who are doing its work, 
are scarcely known beyond a cherished circle of friends. They 
began by advocating the doctrine of reserve, and they have all 
along consistently carried out their principles. They would not 
east pearls before swine. They have never seemed to be prose- 
lytizing, but the quiet confidence of strength has ever been 
making proselytes. They have never frightened people who 
differed from them by a rash exposition of unwelcome truths. 
Evangelicals and old-fashioned churchmen have talked with them, 
and believed that they upon the whole agreed with them, whereas 
the agreement was bounded within narrow limits—though thie 
intercourse itself was gradually widening those limits. It has 
been indirect and moral influence that has been brought to bear 
upon the world, and the success that these taetics—if tactics they 
are to be called—have achieved, is one of the wondertul pheno- 
mena of the day. We speak of it, indeed, as a phenomenon, 
but it is hardly such in the etymological sense of the word. It 
is one of those things that are said by the poet to be 
‘ bwvavra ovveroucw,’ 
that have a voice for those who can hear it, but which does not 
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make its appeal to the vulgar. Much is esoteric, and it is difficult 
to say which is most wonderful, the real strength of the party, or 
the entire absence of a true estimate of its strength amongst those 
who are its opponents and those of the two schools we have 
mentioned who fancy themselves its adherents. 

We have already implied that there is nothing at all approach- 
ing to an organised conspiracy to convert men to their opinions 
which characterises this school. It is only that people who do 
not understand it might be driven to this supposition to account 
for a result which, when they begin to take it in, they consider 
inexplicable. This is the school which upon the whole, whether 
truly or falsely, is supposed to be represented by the Christian 
Remembrancer. 

But springing up from this school, arising out of it, forming 
part of it, as some would say, or separating from it, as some 
would perhaps think, is another school which has of late years 
made considerable progress, and has adopted tactics in many 
respects the very opposite to these which we have been describ- 
ing. It seems to have forgotten all the lessons of economy and 
reserve in which its teachers had been educated. It is plain 
— and it is not content with plain speaking; but its very 
characteristic is that it flaunts its colours in the face of friend 


and foe. The party so foolishly called ‘Ritualistic’ are thought to 


lay an undue stress upon ceremonial. The world at large con- 
siders that they sacrifice the essential to the accidental, that they 
subordinate real piety to external observances, that they are 
fond of unmeaning display. And the party itself, small as it is, 
is already far better known than, though perhaps as little under- 
stood as, the great Church party of which it really forms an 
integral portion. We have already implied that this party is 
much misunderstood. It could hardly be otherwise. People 
may not be able to understand the recondite doctrines of this 
faith, but all have senses, and can tell whether they dislike or 
like that which is proposed as an object to their senses. Nay, 
the very novelty of the observances involved in a gorgeous cere- 
monial forces people not only to form an opinion, but to express 
their opinion when formed, whether favourable or unfavourable. 
It would be difficult at the present moment to predict whether 
this exhibitions of Ritualism will be more popular or es 
regarded as mere external observances. On the one side we 
have the almost universal feeling of dislike to Romanism—a 
feeling, however, which is gradually diminishing, partly owing 
to the increase of the number of those who do not care enough 
about any form of religion to offer any active opposition even to 
the Papacy, and partly owing to the growing intelligence of the 
masses who are beginning to see that Roman Catholics can be 
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as good citizens as other people. On the other side there is the 
fact that the popularising of art has begun to tell upon the minds 
of all classes, from the lower middle class to nearly the lowest 
stratum of society. One effect of the Great Exhibitions has been 
to extend an appreciation of art to classes who knew nothing 
about it, and to improve the taste of those who possessed some 
acquaintance with it. The effect is apparent in nearly all the 
new conventicles that are being set up in towns; and, when 
a love for music has penetrated into the stronghold of Presby- 
terianism, we may be sure that no other form of Protestantism 
will long continue to struggle against the revival of the influence 
of art— 


‘ Naturam expellas furci, tamen usque recurret.’ 


And the love of secular and ecclesiastical art, which has begun 
to recover after standing in abeyance for nearly three centuries 
in England, is spreading beyond the confines of the established 
Church into the dwellings and the meeting-houses of dissenters. 
We do not then venture upon any prophecy as to the probable 
amount of popularity of this school. If we were taking upon 
ourselves its defence, which we are not, we should urge that its 
‘adherents are increasing with an astonishing rapidity; that the 
clergy who adopt these observances are, most of them, zealous 
and self-denying; that they have penetrated and influenced the 
lowest grades of society ; that they have already attached to them 
much of the religious feeling amongst the aristocracy and gentry ; 
and that they have made a sensible impression on that portion of 
the middle class in England represented by the shopkeepers, 
including within this denomination the small huckster of the 
country town, on the one side, and on the other, the wealthy 
tradesmen of cities such as Manchester or Bristol. This party has 
had an existence of about twenty years, or perhaps somewhat less. 
It is difficult to say of a party that has sprung out of another 
party, as the Ritual party has sprung out of what we may 
call the Church party, at what precise point of time it began to 
have a substantive existence; but we may at least say that it 
had begun to attract notice before the spring of 1851, for in the 
March of that year one of those manifestoes which we have of 
late seen issuing from the bench of bishops was promulgated. 
Many of our older readers will recollect the address signed by 
twenty-four archbishops and bishops, dated March 29th of that 
year, the Bishop of Exeter’s name being conspicuously absent, 
in which they remonstrate against ‘any change of usages with 
which the religious feelings of a congregation have become 
associated, as being likely to do harm,’ and further give their 
opinion against introducing such change without the greatest 
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caution. In this document, which is really very well expressed, 
they seem wisely to recommend the clergy to avoid what would 
make it difficult for the congregation at large to join in, to 
abstain from such changes as would be likely to engender sus- 
picions of further changes, and they add a recommendation 
of resort to the bishop of the diocese in cases of doubt, how to 
act with reference to following out the directions of the Prayer- 
book. Now several of these bishops still survive, and to them 
we make our appeal to tell us what has been the result of their 
unfortunate manifesto. They must be the best judges how 
many cases of doubt have arisen amongst the Ritualistic party, in 
which reference has been made to themselves as arbiters. ‘That 
is a question which we have no means of answering; but, if 
the Ritual practices of 1851 and 1867 be compared, we think 
it must be admitted that the influence of the manifesto has not 
been great in stopping those who had already entered upon 
these innovations, or in preventing others from following in their 
wake. 

It is not to our purpose here to notice how every document 
that has sprung from the united episcopate has been a signal 
failure, neither need we enter into the causes of this, which 
friends and foes alike will admit to be an undoubted fact. Of 
course, it is not pretended that such a document has any 
authority in law, and unquestionably neither the Ritualistic 
clergy, nor any others, would consent to be governed by the 
opinion of the Upper House of Convocation were it ever so 
unanimous. The influence which a bishop may exercise in his 
own diocese, if only he will be considerate and kind, and if he 
will take the trouble to make himself master of the situation by 
taking his clergy into his confidence, and consulting them on 
points where, from whatever cause, whether learning, acuteness, 
or mere circumstance, they are superior to himself, is immense, 
and, perhaps, could not easily be overrated. But all this is lost the 
moment he is merged in the United Episcopate. However, we 
have nothing here to do with the fact or its reasons. It is 
another fact that we want to impress upon our readers, viz. this, 
that the growth of the Ritualistic party has been far greater and 
more rapid than any one at the date of March 29th, 1851, would 
-have thought conceivable. Debates about floral decorations and 
candlesticks and crosses, the prayer for the Church Militant, 
and preaching in the surplice, have been almost lost sight of in 
in the more comprehensive question of Ritual and ceremonial 
generally. Ecclesiastical art forms a portion of mest modern 
exhibitions, and the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition actually dogs 
the footsteps of the Church Congress, and seems to follow it like 
its shadow. Church newspapers are full of advertisements about 
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copes, chasubles, stoles, dalmatics, tunicles, and a hundred other 
things, the very names of which were unknown, for the most part, 
in 1851; and the cheap papers which circulate intelligence about 
these things have penetrated to the remotest corners of the 
country. The very fear of interference is propagating these 
observances ; the idea of persecution is giving them a positive 
vantage ground. If the legislature had interfered in 1851, they 
might easily have laid their prohibition on most of the practices 
which are now the subject of debate. But 1868 is the earliest 
date at which parliamentary agitation against the Ritualists can 
be renewed, and it is certain that it will be even more difficult 
then to interfere with them than it is now. 

There is a certain section in the Church with whom external 
observances are eminently popular. No one will accuse the 
writers of this Review of any undue partiality for external 
ornament, any special admiration for artistic display. It does 
not fall in our way to give accounts of harvest festivals, or to 
dilate upon the mode in which divine service is performed in 
this or that village church. We, so to say, know nothing about 
banners and processions; we leave to others the discussions 
about Anglicans and Gregorians: but we have our eyes open, 
and we see that these things have become too common to be 
put down. We think he will be a rash statesman who attempts 
next year to put down the Ritual party, even were that party 
to stand alone. But, as we have said, they have sprung out of 
an older, and a more sober, and, to politicians, a more formidable 
party ; and perhaps some might think that the border-line 
which separates the two parties is somewhat difficult to dis- 
cover. ‘Lhe party of Lord Shaftesbury may, perhaps, already 
be exulting in the expectation of a triumph which shall bring 
the more sober-minded of the Ritualists into the old groove o 
ceremonial or want of ceremonial, and they may be preparing 
to sing their Jo Pean over the many who will be drawn from 
the English into the Roman Communion. But graver poli- 
ticians will, perhaps, pause and inquire into the relations 
between this supposed insignificant offshoot and that large body 
of men which, beyond all question, is the dominant party in 
the Church of England; and the relation in which these two 
lp the great one and the little one, stand to each other. 
s it possible to detach the Ritualists from the Church party ? 
Is the battle that is being waged a strite in which the little 
band will easily be overcome by numbers and extinguished ? 
In all probability this is the issue that appears to Lord 
Shaftesbury and his short-sighted friends. Whereas, on the 
contrary, the real battle is between the whole of the Church 
party, inclading the Ritualists, against those, whoever they 
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may be, who choose to run their heads against so formidable 
a body. 

There are many people who may perhaps understand that 
Mr. Bennett of Frome may be taken as a representative of either 
party, according to the view that may be taken of his position. 

ut it would be ridiculous to say that he, and others like him 
who might be named, are the persons that bridge over the 
interval between the two sections. And herein lies the mistake 
that people who might lave been expected to know better are 
making. Such men are not waverers between the two, but they 
are the stout adherents of both ; and the inference to be drawn 
from the existence of such men shows, not that the séctions are 
nearly allied, but that they are substantially identical. Mr. 
Bennett is both the theologian and the parish-priest, and he is 
carrying out, in the way he considers most practical, the 
doctrines which he himself learned from the ‘Tracts for the 
Times.’ We are not expressing our approval, nor indeed giving 
any opinion at all as to the desirableness of this or that form of 
ceremonial. Indeed we must confess great ignorance as to the 
particular forms adopted in different churches. But it will be 
fresh in the recollection of our readers how pointedly Dr. Pusey 
explained in his speech at the last general meeting of the 
English Church Union that the Ritualists were carrying out, 
by their appeal to the sense of sight and other senses, the 
teaching which he and his friends had been labouring to incul- 
cate by their writings. 

Let no one suppose, therefore, that the real issue is as to 
what amount of Ritual shall be observed. Ritual is only the 
ground upon which the battle is to be fought: The real thing 
at stake is the doctrine of the Real Objective Presence, and the 
concomitant doctrine of the Commemorative Sacrifice,— the 
doctrine of Thorndike and of the author of ‘The Unbloody 
Sacrifice.’ It is not, be it recollected always, whether this is 
exclusively the doctrine of the Church of England: no one 
wishes to exclude from the Church those who are unable to 
accept the whole teaching of Johnson and Thorndike : but it is 
a question whether those who in this day hold with those divines 
shall be shut out from a Church which has been unable to 
exclude the teaching of those who deny the regenerating grace 
of baptism. . 

And here we must recur for a moment to the circumstances of 
1851. We have said that the name of the venerable Bishop of 
Exeter was absent from the episcopal manifesto of the spring 
of that year against Ritual. Neither are we left to conjecture as 
to the meaning of that absence. In an elaborate Pastoral Letter 
issued very soon afterwards the Bishop explained, in language 
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the wisdom of which has been proved by the experience of every 
subsequent year, that the matters alluded to in the manifesto 
‘ought to be dealt with by every bishop in his own diocese ; for,’ 
he says, ‘they cannot be dealt with justly or effectively without 
‘ looking to the specialities of every particular case.’ 

The Bishop continues in a strain, to appreciate the exquisite 
sarcasm of which it is necessary to bear in mind that Sumner 
and Musgrave were the names of the two archbishops who 
headed the manifesto: ‘ When, therefore, zeal for the faith once 

delivered to the saints was insufficient to draw from us a 
declaration of our adherence to Catholic truth in the great 
article of one baptism for the remission of sins, and of our 
determination to stand by the plain dogmatic teaching of our 
Church, that the inward and spiritual grace of that sacrament 
is a death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness, I 
deemed it little short of mockery to put forth an united address 
to our clergy, praying them to submit to us as doubts these 
small matters, many of which do not seem to them to be 
doubtful at all. Neither could I join in entering a clear and 
unhesitating protest against the principle, that as the Church 
of England is the ancient Catholic Church settled in this land 
before the Reformation, and was then reformed only by the 
casting away of certain strictly-defined corruptions, therefore, 
whatever form or usage existed in the Church before its refor- 
mation may now be freely introduced and observed, unless 
‘ there can be alleged against it the distinct letter of some formal 
‘ prohibition.’ 

We wish it were consistent with the limits usually prescribed 
in such an article as this to transcribe several whole pages of 
this admirable Pastoral of the Bishop of Exeter’s. We fear in 
these days when events pass so rapidly that the past is almost 
forgotten in the excitement of the present,—that it is much less 
remembered than it deserves to be. It is the warning voice of 
one whose words were disregarded sixteen years ago, and we 
have seen with what results; and his words will apply with 
scarcely any alteration to the present crisis of affairs. it goes 
on to speak of noble earls and gallant officers hounding on Her 
Majesty’s subjects against the undoubted and _ indisputable 
doctrines of the Church, amongst which he expressly names the 
doctrine of the sacrifice, and of the resulting petition to Her 
Majesty signed by one third of a million of signatures; of 
which petition he observes, that ‘if it tells us the extent to 
‘which delusion has been carried, it tells us also the dangers 
‘which follow from rash and unreflecting innovation.” Now 
that was a time when the people had been lashed into fury by 
the so-called Papal Aggression, and a Bill was hastily passed 
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which was a dead-letter the moment it was passed, which every- 
body knew would be a dead-letter, and of which everybody who 
was concerned in the passing it is now heartily ashamed. Let 
our rulers be wise, learning wisdom by experience of the past. 
Let them at least pause before they pass any law on a subject 
as yet little understood, and ask themselves the question whether 
at the instigation of a fanatic earl and a half-saved marquis 
abetted by the laughing-stock of the House of Commons, they 
will enact a law, which must either be from the day of its 
enactment a dead-letter, or bring about a speedy disruption of 
the Establishment. 


Such are the circumstances which we have thought it worth 
our while to detail before entering upon an examination of the 
Report, the title of which is placed at the head of this article. 

The Report originated in a suggestion of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, made to the Premier with the intention of shelving 
a Bill which Lord Shaftesbury had introduced into the House 
of Lords. What the ulterior consequences of the appointment 
of such a Commission were likely to be was, perhaps, little con- 
sidered at the time, either by the Archbishop or the Bishop of 
Oxford, who was understood to concur in the course adopted ; 
but it was certain that any action on the subject taken in hand 
by a private individual pending the sitting of such a Commission 
must fall to the ground. It was not to be wondered at, therefore, 
either that the Commissioners should have been in no hurry to 
report, or that Lord Shaftesbury should have chafed under the 
restraint which he felt was put upon him when his appeals for 
the appearance of a report were always met with the easy 
respouse that it was not yet ready. Of course, to Lord Shaftes- 
bury himself nothing would have been easier. What he wanted 
was a one-sided legislation which should legalise all the deformi- 
ties of Puritan worship, and, if possible, cut away the status 
which he was wise enough to see the present state of the law 
allowed the Ritualists. And, with the help of a‘ No Popery’ 
cry, it is possible he might have been successful, and perhaps 
have stood aghast at the consequences of his success, which, as 
we have already implied, would have been such as he has not 
sufficient grasp of mind to comprehend. He neither has any 
idea of the strength of the Church party, nor does he appear to 
be aware that they have thrown their broad shield over the 

Ritualists, and mean to stand or fall with them. Even he would 
scarcely, we suppose, like to enjoy the triumph of putting a stop 
to Ritualism at the expense of lopping off so large a limb from 
what he himself in his way considers a uoble tree. And so he 
was very near committing himself to the suicidal measure of bring- 
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ing forward his motion in the teeth of the Commission. But better 
or worse counsels, according as the case may be viewed, prevailed, 
and the Bill was suffered to die out with the prorogation of 
Parliament, to be re-introduced in a future session with, as Lord 
Shaftesbury well knows, very diminished chaaces of success. The 
Commission is dated June 3d, and, considering the compreliensive 
as well as delicate nature of the investigations to be entered into 
by the Commissioners, they had a very sufficient pretext for not 
issuing a report, or any part of a report, within the period of 
little more than two months that Parliament would be sitting; 
and it was not till the 19th of August that the Report was con- 
cluded. How soon it was presented and printed we cannot 
exactly say. Its contents were tolerably well known before the 
end of the month. The Times was in ecstasies at the Ritualists 
being done, and it was hinted in other papers that they had been 
tried by no unfriendly judges, and that the verdict was against 
them. Quite at the end of August the text of the Report was 
produced in the London papers, and about a week afterwards the 
Blue Bock was published, which contains both the Report and 
the evidence on which it is founded—or rather, we should say, 
to which it is attached, but on which it is not founded. 

But before we examine the Report, we may be permitted to 
say a few words on the terms of the Commission, and the men 
who were appointed to sit upon it. On neither of these points do 
we conceive that Churchmen have any reason to find fault with 
Lord Derby. It is in no sense a Ritual Commission, as it does 
not so much as once contain the word Ritual. It is a direction 
to the Commissioners to inquire into all the Rubrics, Orders, and 
Directions which regulate the public worship of the Church, so 
that they may suggest such explanations and emendations of 
them as may secure uniformity of practice in such matters as 
may be deemed essential. ‘The terms of the Commission, then, 
are such as eminently proclaim fair play. If there is what is 
called excess on the one hand, or defect on the other; if there 
is any deviation of practice from the exact letter of the Rubric 
and the law ; if there is any violation of the spirit or the letter 
of the Prayer-book—all is to be taken into consideration, all is 
to be reduced, if possible, to a kind of uniformity, at least in 
essentials, whatever meaning may be supposed to lurk under the 
term essentials. If a Commission was appointed at all—and we 
entirely disapprove of there being any Commission on such a 
subject at this time—we repeat that the terms are fair, and no 
one has any reasonable ground for complaint. Nay, it is a very 
curious circumstance to remark how the Evangelical clergy have 
been bearing themselves with reference to this subject. We hear 
absolutely tolerant measures promosed by themselves. They 
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would be content, they say, to compromise matters, and adopt 
the use of the surplice universally, if all parties will agree to it. 
They are really not so addicted to extemporaneous prayers before 
sermon, but they will gladly give them up now that they see 
that they stand on no basis of law. In fact, they will conform 
to existing law as much as may be, if only they can get the one 
law which galls them on the subject of vestments altered. No 
one will wonder at their being so utterly in the dark as to the 
views and meanings of Churchmen. Of course, it is not likely 
that .hey would be able to see that Churchmen care very little 
about black gowns and surplices; but that doctrine should be 
symbolised in vesture is as unintelligible to them as the mode 
of reconciling their doctrine of justification by faith with a 
judgment according to works. It is a part of their general 
ignorance of all things that do not fall within their own iimme- 
diate beat that has prompted them to cry out against the persons 
appointed to sit upon this Commission. Of course, any one can 
see that it would be highly unfair to sit in judgment upon 
deviations from law on the one side, and take no notice of 
flagrant violations on the other. But it is not so easy to form 
a judgment of the views of persons, and the Evangelical party 
look upon the Commission as being in this respect somewhat 
onc-sided and against them. And we never remember a Royal 
Commission of inquiry on any subject issued which was more 
found fault with, both publicly in Parliament and in private 
coteries. Even in high quarters complaints have been made on 
this score, and as we think most unreasonably. As far as that 
party is concerned all fairness has been shown. Almost every 
man of any mark or learning they possess has been placed upon 
the Commission. If Lord Derby could have found any more pro- 
bably they would have been there. But in choosing twenty-nine 
inen of note, it was impossible to find a third of that number to 
represent the Evangelical body. On the other hand, without in 
the least degree accusing Lord Derby of any partiality, we must 
say that the Ritualists are represented only by one person, and 
that High Churchmen seem hardly represented at all except 
among laymen. Every one, of course, must have the highest 
respect for such men as Sir Robert Phillimore and Sir William 
Page Wood, as well as for Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. Hubbard. 
They fairly represent the feelings of Churchmen. But we miss 
the names of influential clerical members of the old High Church 
party, such as Dr. Pusey, Mr. Carter of Clewer, and others 
who might be named, who would have brought learning and 
discretion to such a task. We miss any name that is famous foi 
knowledge of the time of the Reformation, when most of those 
rubrics were drawn up, or acquainted with later Church history 
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of the times of Elizabeth and the Stuarts. And as to the alle- 
gation that the Bishops of Oxford and Gloucester are themselves 
Ritualists, the former has made it his boast that his diocese is 
exceptionally free from Ritualism, whilst both of them, it is known 
very well, would be glad to get rid of every Ritualist in their 
dioceses, if they could do so by fair and honest means. We 
believe that there was every disposition to be fair on the part of the 
Government, and probably these prelates were selected as amongst 
the least prejudiced against Ritual of any that could be found. 

We have thus, with as little personality as possible, analysed 
the members of the Commission sufficiently to show that 
Ritualism proper had little chance of a favourable verdict. 
And yet we own we were extremely surprised at first sight of 
the Report. Neither can we now understand such a Report 
being issued, except on the supposition that the wisest of the 
Commissioners are well aware that no action can be taken upon 
it. ‘Though every one who reads these pages will be familiar 
with that Report, we shall, as we intend to dissect it, reproduce 
it, only omitting the technical portions of it. 


‘We find that, while these vestments are regarded by some witnesses as 
symbolical of doctrine, and by others as a distinctive vesture whereby they 
desire to do honour to the Holy Communion as the highest act of Christian 
worship, they are by none regarded as essential, and they give great offence 
to many. 

: Weave of opinion that it is expedient to restrain in the public service 
of the United Church of England and Ireland all variations in respect of 
vestures from that which has long been the established usage of the said 
United Church, and we think that this may be best secured by providing 
aggrieved parishioners with an easy and effectual process for complaint 
and redress. 

‘We are not yet prepared to recommend to your Majesty the best mode 
of giving effect to these suggestions, with a view at once to secure the 
objects proposed and to promote the peace of the Church ; but we have 
thought it our duty in a matter to which great interest is attached not to 
delay the communication to your Majesty of the results at which we have 
already arrived.’ 


The result then of the whole of the deliberations of the Com- 
missioners comes to this, that ‘ we think it expedient to restrain 
variations of vesture from the established use.’ Now we are not 
going at present to compare this conclusion with its premises as 
they appear in the evidence. We will simply take the report 
by itself, and give the impression left on the minds of thinking 
and reflecting people during this nine days’ wonder, before the 
appearance of the blue book, with the evidence which some 
a. perhaps, fondly hoped would clear up the mystery. 

Vow it is quite certain that this was a foregone conclusion in 
the minds of, to say the very least, a majority of these Com- 
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missioners, before even they had heard a particle of evidence or 
had a single sitting for deliberation. jhether or not they 
expected or intended to be influenced by the evidence itself it is 
impossible to say. However undesirable it may be for judges to 
have a bias beforehand, we all know how overwhelming evidence 
to the contrary will in some cases completely change that bias, 
and produce a judgment quite different from what was expected. 
We do not say that this or that Commissioner was biassed or 
unduly prejudiced. What we do say is, that looking to the 
constitution of the Commission as a whole, no person endued 
with common sense, and knowing the characters and antecedents 
of the individuals, but must have known that a majority, if they 
had had to decide without evidence, would have given their 
opinion that it was desirable to restrain ritual observances. Count 
the twenty-nine individuals, and, without respecting either eccle- 
siastical or temporal rank, simply divide them into the obvious 
classes of clergymen and laymen, we say that the clergymen 
present would have voted in a very large majority for stopping 
ritual proceedings if it could be safely done. We venture to sa 
that a majority of these not only had no sympathy with Ritual, 
but that they scarcely understood the nature of the thing they 
were debating about. We have already said we miss the repre- 
sentatives of historical, and antiquarian, and theological learning 
on that Commission, and we shall not descend to personalities or 
specifications, but we ask any person of common sense to judge 
what we say with reference to the clergy, inclusive of arch- 
bishops and bishops, English and Irish. The laymen on the 
Commission are more equally divided, though we believe that 
setting aside the question of evidence, and judging, supposing 
they had had to judge from the present state of affairs, their 
conviction would have been that the vestments, as they are 
technically called, had better be put down. We are not blaming 
either ecclesiastics or laymen for this prepossession. It is but 
natural that men of cultivated minds and mixing in political 
society, must form conclusions perhaps sometimes ge A 
upon questions that come before them, especially if those ques- 
tions are very prominent, and have become a general topic of 
conversation. 

The conclusion, then, that the Commissioners have arrived at 
—we are supposing ourselves to be writing during the nine days 
of wonder between the appearance of the report and the authori- 
tative publication of the evidence—was exactly such as might 
have been expected. The Commissioners are, however, directed 
to make diligent inquiry into all such matters, and to 
report from time to time. Accordingly we waited in anxious 
expectation of the first report which we understood to be ready, 
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but of which we could not get sight. It was pretty well known 
that they had had nineteen meetings during their two months of 
deliberation, and had perhaps examined about nineteen witnesses 
on the important subject, the interest attached to which was 
extended throughout the whole of England from the Land’s End 
to the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. The amount of evidence 
produced then had not had the effect of changing the view 
which we unhesitatingly say pervaded the Commission when 
they began to sit. We do not say that the Commissioners 
would not have let Ritual alone if they thought they could 
safely do so. It is not that they had any strong prejudices 
against such observances if only they could have been 
deemed consistent with peace and quiet. And accordingly 
they produce on paper the same conclusion which was in the 
mind of the Commission as a whole before they began to 
deliberate, that they think it expedient to ‘restrain variations 
of vesture.’ 

The mode in which this ‘ restraint’ shall be put in action is less 
definitely expressed. Of the meaning of the word ‘ restraint,’ 
we have many doubts: one thing only is plain, it cannot be 
equivalent to ‘prohibit.’ It is doubtful how much is lawful and 
how much is contrary to law, and the Commissioners do not 
suggest, at least not directly, any alteration of law. At the same 
time the suggestion that is made cannot be carried out without 
some change inthe law. To bring the thing to a point we may 
observe that the real point at issue in most cases will be whether 
the celebrant shall wear a chasuble. Nowthe doing this is probably 
within the province of law as at present existing. When therefore 
it is proposed to provide aggrieved parishioners with an easy and 
effectual process for complaint and redress, it is of course meant 
that when a priest wears a chasuble, his parishioners, if they do not 
like it should have an easy and inexpensive mode of preventing 
his doing so. We will suppose, for the sake of argument, the easy 
and inexpensive mode to be by direct application to the bishop ; 
but if the bishop, or whoever else it may be who is to administer 
the law, is to do anything that will be effectual in the matter, it 
must be by enforcing the law which binds alike him and the 
parish priest, and we come sooner or later to the interpretation 
of the now celebrated Rubric on the ‘ Ornaments of the Church 
and of the Ministers thereof.’ Yet in the teeth of the certainty 
there exists that this must be the issue of the matter the Com- 
missioners gravely say that they are not prepared to show how 
any effect ‘can be given to these conclusions with a view to 
‘secure the objects proposed and to promote the peace of the 
‘Church.’ That is to say, they think that the ‘ restraint’ of 
variations in vesture is desirable, and would, if it could be 
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enforced, secure uniformity of practice, but they do not at 
present see any method of enforcing such uniformity, which will 
not destroy the peace of the Church, and perhaps make things 
worse than they are at present. ‘The conclusions which they 
speak of we take to be a grammatical figure, or as some perhaps 
might call it a rhetorical artifice of using the plural for the 
singular. There is a well-known figure in rhetoric which may 
be studied in either Aristotle, or Cicero, or Quintilian, called 
amplification. The circumstances under which it may be used 
with propriety or advantage may be learned from those writers, 
and upon the whole, if we remember rightly the directions for 
the use of the figure amount to this, that it is to be applied when 
you have little else to say, for the sake of making a little appear 
to go a great way. Considerable use of this figure has been 
made by the Commissioners. They evidently had not much to 
say, for the whole of the report is contained in a single page, and 
exactly half of it is taken up with a preamble which is but a 
repetition of the words of the Commission. 

Still there was a sufficient number of members of the Com- 
mission, and amongst this number the majority is of laymen, who 
we feel sure must have found considerable difficulty in arriving 
at any more definite conclusion on the subject of ritual than that 
which is vaguely expressed as a thing which requires restraint 
under certain circumstances, and as a matter of consequence 
requires power of some sort to give effect to that restraint where 
a grievance is felt. The flagrant case of Northmoor Green (and 
we believe this case is almost if not quite unique) points to a sort 
of necessity for restraint under certain circumstances. One weak and 
foolish individual may easily do more mischief than one hundred 
wise men can remedy, and of course if the abstract proposition is 
put to us, would you restrain, if you could, the vagaries of the 
incumbent of Northmoor Green, we should in the interests of truth 
and of peace, of good order and of decency, proclaim aloud our wish 
that law should be enabled to deal with such a case. Indeed, if 
such case were anything but the merest exception to a general 
rule, if it could fairly be regarded as a representative case, that 
is, if the evidence on which the report is founded shall produce 
anything of the kind as common or likely to be common, we at 
once give in. We are at one with the Commissioners. Such 
things must be restrained. Nay we would go further. If 
scandals in any even small proportion had been shown to arise 
from the use of vestments a ornaments, we should cordially 
have given our concurrence in an ordinance which should have 
swept such things clean away. Let us not incur, we should have 
said, the danger of promoting sacrilege. Let us not run the 
chance of seeing the Church’s altars again profaned in the nine- 
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teenth as they were in the seventeenth century. Let a mob, if 
so be, have its way rather than by threatening it provoke it to 
such outrages as we have seen recently detailed in this one 
instance in the public prints. If it were conceivable that evidence 
of this kind has come before the Commissioners, then they are 
not only justified in their desire for restraint, but they have 
fallen short of their duty in not instantly recommending a change 
in the law to enable them to deal with such cases. As they 
have not done so we feel constrained to believe (we are speaking 
of the time of the nine days wonder) that no very extreme case 
of sacrilege or profanation, such as disgraced the time of the 
‘Surplice Riots’ and the ‘ Durham Letter, has been brought 
before their notice. ‘The Northmoor Green riots were probably 
in the minds of all, and a minority in fear of them gave in their 
adhesion to the doctrine that cases might arise where some power 
of restraint which does not at present exist might fairly be 
brought to bear upon the case. 

But we have not yet done with the Report, nor our primd 
facie impressions with regard to it. We have already implied 
that the body of the Report has been spread out so as to occupy 
about half a page, but we have really somewhat misrepresented 
it in this. Even of this half-page the first paragraph consists of 
a statement in general of what had been done in the matter, as 
detailed in the three following paragraphs, and the fifth and last 
statement informs Her Majesty that she will find the evidence 
and certain other documents in the Appendix. So that, in point of 
fact, the Report consists of three separate propositions, which, with 
the help of a little leading and other typographical manceuvring, 
are spread out into three paragraphs consisting of four lines each. 
So it appears the Commissioners have availed themselves of a 
physical as well as a moral form of amplification. Two of these 
paragraphs we have already discussed. But the first yet remains 
to be noticed. It contains, we suppose, the argument upon 
which the opinion is based. We say we suppose this, because 
they have not ventured to connect the paragraph with the next 
by the use of the usual connecting link which marks the con- 
sequence of one proposition upon the other. The Commissioners 
do not say, We are therefore of opinion. And we must therefore 
give them the benefit of the doubt, and suppose that they 
omitted the word because they were conscious of the want of 
logical sequence. So we will take the first paragraph as it 
stands, in all its isolation from the context, and examine it on 
its own merits, apart from any supposition that it was intended 
to do duty in the way of proving the opinion on the expediency 
of restraint. That expediency will remain to be shown in the 
evidence ; and we refrain from even imagining that it was 
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regarded by the Commissioners as affording a shadow of evi- 
dence for the opinion which follows it, and with which it 
seems to ourselves to have no connexion whatever. It runs as 
follows:— We find that whilst these vestments are regarded 
‘ by some witnesses as symbolical of doctrine, and by others as 
‘a distinctive vesture whereby they desire to do honour to the 
* Holy Communion as the highest act of Christian worship, they 
‘ are by none regarded as essential, and they give grave offence 
‘to many.’ 

Now, again, we ask the question, Is this indeed a finding of 
the Commissioners upon the evidence? Had they no suspicion 
beforehand that these vestments are used as symbolical of 
doctrine, or that they were specially deemed appropriate to the 
highest act of Christian worship? Did they suppose that any 
one regarded them as essential, and were they ignorant of the 
fact that they gave offence to many? ‘Their very existence as 
a Commission was the consequence of the grave offence which, 
they deliberately inform her Majesty they have come to the 
conclusion, is given by the use of these vestments. Are they so 
ignorant of true Ritualism as not to know that every vesture, 
and every ornament and decoration, was meant to be symbolical 
of some truth? It is impossible to imagine otherwise than that 
the better informed of the Commissioners were willing to ex- 
plain the matter to those who knew less of these matters; or is 
it that they mean to shelter themselves under the ambiguity of 
the word ‘essential,’ and that after all there was meant to be 
a connexion of consequence as well as subsequence in the para- 
graph which states these remarkable discoveries, and that in 
which the opinion on restraint is expressed? We are ourselves 
unable to see the point at which opinion is spoken of as 
diverging. We must confess it seems to us a distinction with- 
out a difference when we are told that some witnesses regard 
them as symbolical of doctrine, others as ‘means of doing 
honour to the Holy Communion.’ The latter is a form of 
expression which we should not have used ourselves, but perhaps 
some of the witnesses may have used it; and perhaps the 
Commissioners have preferred expressing their opinion in lan- 
guage derived from the witnesses themselves, and have only 
been guilty of another pardonable instance of amplification on 
a subject where it was difficult to find twenty-nine clever men 
to agree in any single expression. 

We have hinted at a possible ambiguity in the meaning of the 
word ‘essential.’ We really cannot suppose that the Commis- 
sioners gravely meant that they had made the discovery that 
the people who use a chasuble do not believe it to be of the 
essence of the Sacrament. It is probable the late Bishop of 
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London may have argued that no one could think it of the 
essence of a sermon that it should be delivered in a black gown, 
when he ordered all his clergy to preach in the surplice. But 
he soon found that it was much more essential than he supposed 
it to be ; that is to say, that though as good a sermon could be 
preached in a surplice as in a Geneva gown or an academical 
dress, yet that people would not come to church to hear it in the 
white dress when they had been accustomed to the black ; and 
so in a few weeks he was obliged to countermand his order, and 
to give the word of command, if we may quote his own pleasantry 
upon himself, ‘As you were,—that means, As you was.’ If the 
Commissioners mean by their use of the word ‘essential’ that it 
is a thing that either clergy or laity will willingly or easily 
submit to be.deprived of, the sooner they are undeceived of that 
impression the better. 'To persons situated like Mr. Bennett 
and his parishioners at Frome there is no possibility of return 
from the gorgeous ritual to the tame and ordinary mode of con- 
ducting Divine Service in the churches of Islington. Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum, Still, we do not at all mean to suppose that 
any such issue as that is contemplated by the Report, which 
speaks not of prohibition but ‘ restraint,’ and seems to apply only 
to cases where offence is taken. 

In criticizing this document it must not be forgotten that the 
Ritual Commissioners were placed in most difficult circumstances, 
even if they had not been hurried into a premature utterance on 
a portion of their subject by the impetuosity of Lord Shaftes- 
bury. As it is, they seem to have felt themselves forced to give 
in a first Report much more speedily than they themselves 
wished, or than could in common decency have been expected of 
them. The crisis, as some of them perhaps would know, was 
more momentous than any which has occurred in the Church of 
England since the year 1689, and they might reasonably have 
expected the utmost forbearance on the part of all sections of 
Churchmen if they had delayed their Report for many months. 
It is the hurry of the circumstances, and the number and ability 
of the Commissioners, that has produced certainly the weakest 
Report we ever remember to have seen signed by any set of 
Royal Commissioners. And now, before going on to notice the 
Blue-book, we may observe that, slight and vague as is the 
Report itself, there are three who must be considered dissentients 
from it. Mr. Perry, in knowledge of the subject, is acilef prin- 
ceps amongst his fellow Commissioners; and what he says 
amounts to an entire disapproval of the Report which he has 
signed. Two others of the Commissioners, whose opinion is 
entitled to the greatest consideration, sign it in a very hesitating 
and unsatistied style. Sir Robert Phillimore is the chief repre- 
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sentative of ecclesiastical law on the Commission, and Mr. 
Beresford-Hope is known as the layman who unites the most 
tolerant spirit with the most thorough English churchmanship. 
That they have entered their protest seems to imply that the 
others wish to carry restraint to greater lengths than they either 
of them would consent to. Altogether, we shall not be singular 
if we express the opinion that the Report, such as it is, is the 
result of a compromise, which satisfies none of those whose 
names are appended to it. 


We come now to the Blue-book itself, which consists of five 
arts: the Commission, the Report, Minutes of the Proceedings, 
finutes of Evidence, and Appendices. Of the Minutes of the 

Proceedings we need only notice that an average of twenty-four 
or twenty-five members sat at each of the meetings, that the 
Bishop of S. David’s took no part in the meetings after the first 
day on which the order of the proceedings was arranged, and 
that Mr. Coleridge’s name appears but three times. As to the 
arrangement itself, we learn from a minute appended to the pro- 
ceedings of the seventh meeting. on Monday, July 8th, 1867, 
that they had agreed at their first meeting to report upon the 
question submitted to them, on the Ornaments of the church 
and the Vestments of the minister, before applying themselves 
to any other branch of the subject; and at this sitting it was 
agreed that the Archbishop of Canterbury should communicate 
this fact to the House of Lords, together with the information 
that they would ‘next week, or at the very furthest the week 
after next,’ begin the consideration of their first Report. Accord- 
ingly that day week, July 15th, the deliberations were com- 
menced. 

Now this is the explanation of the Archbishop's answer in 
the House of Lords to Lord Shaftesbury, and from this it will be 
seen that the Commissioners had not fair play given them. To 
appease the angry feelings of Lord Shaftesbury and his col- 
leagues they felt obliged to confine themselves to the exami- 
nation of as many witnesses as could be crowded into nine days 
of session. The consequence was, that in all the number of 
witnesses examined amounts to seventeen. It will not be thought 
likely, therefore, that the Commissioners will have gained much 
information as to the practices and customs adopted throughout 
the country, and hudk less as to the effect of their adoption on 
the minds of people in general. Thus far, then, without refer- 
ring to the aduel evidence, it is easy to see that, whatever it 
may be, it can scarcely be sufficient to justify the opinion that 
Ritual ought to be restrained, except indeed on the allegation, 
which we have conjectured the Commissioners were too logical 
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to press, that what is ‘ by some regarded as essential’ and gives 
‘ grave offence to many,’ is to be suppressed without having any 
regard to those to whom such practice may be edifying. What 
we say now is that the Commissioners have come to a very 
hasty conclusion on very insufficient evidence, and that the best 
defence for their having done so consists in the fanatic and 
unbecoming urgency of Lord Shaftesbury. There may, of course, 
have been very cogent reasons for.so doing, but the result, it 
must be admitted, is disastrous, for the Commissioners have 
been very imperfectly informed as to the case with which they 
have had to deal. 

_ The Commissioners perhaps expected, at the conclusion of the 
evidence on the ninth day of session, to come to an early agree- 
ment as to the terms of their Report, but no less than eleven 
sittings were occupied in producing the eleven (or we will call 
them twelve) lines of which this Report consists; and here, 
probably, we learn a little of the inner history of this debate. 
Omitting what they say they will not do, there is one piece of 
information that they state themselves to have gained from their 
investigation, and they have arrived at one statement of opinion 
which may be spoken of as the opinion of ‘expediency of 
restraint.’ In fact, they have found themselves stranded; and 
though a great majority would have expressed themselves more 
strongly, they have been obliged, in deference to the wishes of a 
powerful minority, to concur in the minimum that could be said 
against the Vestment Theory. And this, as we have said 
above, was the opinion of the majority before they commenced 
their investigations, and certainly was not formed from any- 
thing they heard in the course of examination, as we now proceed 
to show. 

The evidence naturally divides itself into two classes,—that 
which is to the point, and that which has nothing to do with the 
point in hand. Of this latter kind of evidence there is a great 
deal, partly owing to the kind of persons examined, partly to the 
silly or impertinent nature of the questions asked by some of the 
Commissioners. Under the former head we may at once dismiss 
from consideration the evidence of the members of the Evangelical 
clergy who were invited to attend. ‘There is one point in this 
class of evidence which we shall recur to hereafter, when we 
come to contrast the work that appears to be done by the extreme 
Ritualist and the extreme Anti-Ritualist respectively. But we 
have nothing now to say as regards Mr. Daniel Wilson and the 
Dean of Carlisle. We suppose they were summoned as the 
respective types of the Evangelical parochial clergyman and the 
Low Church dignitary; but probably no single commissioner 
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would wish the standard of uniformity to be fixed according to 
the dreary type of Islingtonianism, and scarcely any one would 
desire our cathedrals to be modelled after the fashion of Carlisle. 
We pass them by, therefore, with the simple remark that this 
party has been pretty well trotted out by the Commissioners, 
partly by questions put in all simplicity and partly by a skilfully 
arranged series of interrogations. Acting on the same principle, 
we may omit all notice of the Dean of York, who may, perhaps, 
be taken to represent the style of dignitary most antagonistic 
to the Evangelical school, but not representing any form of 
Ritualism, for Ritual observances have not as yet penetrated 
into our cathedral bodies. ‘There is another Evangelical clergy- 
man of Brighton, a Mr. Clay, whose evidence is of so different a 
character that we cannot place him in the same category with 
his brethren mentioned above. ‘They would probably be highly 
offended at being classed with him, and we reserve what we 
have to say on this subject till we come to Mr. Wagner’s 
examination, where we shall find it of some use for the main 
purpose of this article. We must pass by also the practices of 
another style of church which, before the definite existence of 
the Broad Church party, would have been probably designated 
as ‘high and dry,’ but which we can only characterise as a kind 
of representative of both. But we shall have for a moment to 
recur to Mr. Kempe, of S. James’, Piccadilly, when we come to 
sum up the evidence before us. The salient points all occur in 
the examinations of those who are distinct Ritualists and their 
a. These are Mr. Le Geyt, Mr. White, Mr. Nugee, 
Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Wagner, and the evidence brought to con- 
front these statements comes principally from the depositions of 
three laymen,—Mr. Deverell, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Droop. But 
we have not yet cleared the ground sufficiently. We can also 
dismiss from the tapis Mr. Webb, of 8S. Andrew’s, Well Street, 
who is not a Ritualist, as the term is commonly understood, and 
whose evidence, which is given in a very calm and dispassionate 
manner, is of the utmost importance that can be attached to the 
evidence of any single witness with regard to the general con- 
clusion the Commissioners have arrived at. Mr, Webb has no 
objection to vestments. He is a Ritualist in the true sense of 
the word, and an antiquarian, but he does not use them. He has 
continued the services of his church very much as he found 
them ; but he is of opinion that ‘it would be a most fatal step if 
‘the licence that is still allowed by the rubric in the matter were 
‘restricted.’ Now we observed above that it would be almost 
impossible to devise any mode of ‘ restraint’ which would not, 
in the end, come to the alteration of the rubric here alluded to. 
If our argument is correct, the evidence of this gentleman points 
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to exactly the opposite conclusion to that at which the Com- 
missioners have arrived. But putting aside this view, we ma 
observe, that to take the very lowest ground possible, Mr. Webb 
furnishes no evidence in favour of the recommendation of the 
Report. 

Ve have yet another witness to dispose of before we go on to 
what we may call the evidence proper—that is to say, the 
evidence which really bears upon the subject. We shall presently 
take into consideration the evidence pro and con, as it regards 
— churches and the customs observed in them. But Mr. 

ord’s evidence is of a peculiar kind, as he does not appear in 
the capacity of an aggrieved parishioner, but as a general beater- 
up of grievances throughout the country. This gentleman is a 
paid agent of a society called ‘The Church Association. He is 
a member of the Association, and has a seat upon its Council, 
but is not aware what is the exact object of their proceedings, 
though he supposes he was intended to ascertain the feelings of 
people with regard to Ritualistic churches. He seems to have 
endeavoured to further this object by talking to clergymen un- 
connected with these churches and lay members of other congre- 
gations, but was obliged to confess, that with regard to the 
principal church of which he speaks he knows absolutely nothing 
of the subject, but states that he has heard from other people 
that the church of Northmoor Green, near Bridgewater, has been 
nearly deserted, and that his personal knowledge of that place, 
independent of hearing, is absolutely nothing ; that his instruc- 
tions were indefinite, but that he looked at churches to see what 

ractices were objectionable, and what, as far as he could judge 
oa here the witness modestly admits that his knowledge of law 
is slight), were illegal. He continues, that his looking at churches 
was altogether a subsidiary thing; that is, we suppose, was 
secondary to the object of ascertaining the feelings of the con- 
gregation, which he seems to have thought could be best done 
by talking to people who did not belong to the congregation. 
Upon the whole, this gentleman’s information amounts to this, 
that for the six months’ salary which he has drawn, he has been 
able to report to his employers what he has detailed to the 
Archbishop before the other members of the Commission, viz. 
that the church of S. Michael and All Angels at Brighton is the 
most advanced Ritual church of which he knows anything. His 
description of it we need not go further into. It will be quite 
familiar to any of our readers who know anything at all of this 
type of church. We think, then, we shall hardly be expected 
to congratulate the society on the very efficient manner in which 
this gentleman has earned his salary. That is their business, 
and not ours, As far as his description of the one church of 
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S. Michael and All Angels at Brighton is concerned, we may 
observe, that all the facts he tells us will come before us again 
when we come to what we have called the evidence proper. For 
the present we may dismiss the salaried agent of the ‘Church 
Association ’ with the remark, that he contributes nothing in 
support of the argument or assertion, whichever it is to be called, 
that ‘aggrieved parishioners’ ought to be provided with ‘an 
easy and dated qescenn for complaint and redress.’ 

We believe we have now cleared: the ground, and may 
approach the evidence, we will not say upon which the Report is 
founded, for that would be begging the question—which may, 
perhaps, admit of doubt, whether the Report is founded on it; 
but we will say, which bears upon the subject of the Report. We 
will take it as nearly as possible in the order in which it occurs, 
only simplifying and classifying for the sake of brevity, and to 
avoid wearying our readers with unnecessary repetitions. We 
take no notice, therefore, of irrelevant questions, of which there 
were a great many, nor, for the present, of opinions expressed 
on points which do not fairly come within the terms of the 
Commission. 

The first two clergymen examined represent, we suppose, the 
Ritual and Ceremonial practice of a city or suburban church of 
the metropolis, Mr. Le Geyt’s church being the type of the 
unfashionable, Mr. Cosby White’s that of the fashionable neigh- 
bourhood. Neither of these gentlemen would profess, or be taken 
to be, profound theologians nor eminent Ritualists in the proper 
sense of the term. In speaking of them under the latter denomi- 
nation we therefore desire to be understood as condescending to 
the popular use of the word in ordinary parlance at this day, and 
one which, we observe, has been freely adopted without any 
apology on the part of her Majesty’s Commissioners. Mr. Le 
Geyt’s evidence is divided into two parts. Whether this is an 
accident, or whether the intervening examination of Mr. White 
suggested the recall of Mr. Le Geyt, to be further questioned, 
after certain of the Commissioners had begun to learn how to 
ask questions, it is not for us to determine. We take the body 
of the evidence as one, extending over forty-four closely-printed 
columns. We need not, however, explain to readers of this 
Review the difference between a cope and a chasuble, a scarf and 
a stole; we need not weary them with telling them the mode of 
celebrating the Holy Communion, which is in outline the same 
in these as in a hundred other churches which might be men- 
tioned. We observe no material difference between the facts 
brought out in evidence by these two witnesses, and still less do 
we observe any difference of opinion, though their practice 
differs in one apparently important particuar. The one uses 
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the cope, the chasuble, the dalmatic, the tunicle, &c., the other 
does not. By far the most important variations from the 
ordinary style of churches of our Communion consist in the 
following particulars :— 

1. They have a daily celebration. 

2. They have three celebrations on Sunday. 

3. There is a presence of non-communicants, and that en- 
couraged by the ines at the time of celebration. 

In addition to these particulars, we may add that, as dis- 
tinguished from churches of the Islington type, they have daily 
services morning and evening, and on Sundays a choral service 
(the choir consisting of boys and men wholly volunteers from 
the middle and lower classes of society); that the rubrics, as far 
as they go, are generally obeyed where such obedience would 
not cause great inconvenience or confusion ; that the number of 
their communicants is out of all proportion greater, and that the 
offertories at the respective churches stand in even more marked 
contrast to each other, and that auricular confession is a very 
common practice in these congregations. 

To this we must add, that both these witnesses avow the 
principle which we have already quoted from the Bishop of 
Exeter, and imply, indeed, that this is the whole ground upon 
which they go; that when anything is doubtful the practice of 
the Church of England should be regulated by that which 
has existed before the so-called Reformation, when it cannot be 
shown that such custom has been forbidden by any law of the 
Church now in force. They would ground, the one of them his 
use of the vestments, the other his right to use them, on this 
principle, and both admit that they may possibly be in any 
given case mistaken in their interpretation of a law or a rubric 
or an ancient practice. It is plain from what both these witnesses 
allege that the introduction of the vestments, about which the 
question turns, is regarded as a subordinate matter of expediency. 
Both have been requested to wear them. One only has had a 
set of vestments presented to him which he actually wears. 
Neither of them has met with any complaint or resistance. 
Both have been urged by their parishioners in the direction of 
Ritual, and have used their own discretion as to how far they 
should concede to popular opinion. And here let us observe, that 
the convulsion of the Church about the surplice question mainly 
arose out of the people’s disliking the disuse of the accustomed 
‘black gown, which black gown is now almost exploded by 
popular opinion, and that the same popular opinion is in certain 
districts very unmistakeably bent upon having its own way in 
favour of Eucharistic vestments. 

Amongst these ‘ certain districts’ we think no one will dispute 
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our position, when we say that the evidence clearly shows Stoke 
Newington and 8. Barnabas, Pimlico, to be included. And here, 
in concluding our notice of the evidence of these two witnesses, 
we must be allowed to express our opinion once for all, that the 
paucity of numbers of witnesses examined precludes us from 
forming any estimate as to the effect of these elaborate services 
on people in general throughout the country. Not om § are 
there many more equally important churches of this kind, and 
at least equally influential clergymen concerned in this matter, 
but we miss the important evidence which might have been 
gathered from the op*nions of laymen, churchwardens, and 
others, residing in such districts—but what is of much more 
importance, with reference to these two districts, we have no 
attempt at counter-statements. We have no evidence of laymen 
either favourable or unfavourable to the practices in question. 
In particular it would have been of the highest interest and 
advantage to be in possession of the views of parishioners of all 
ranks, especially of those who set themselves against these so- 
called Ritual observances. We must, therefore, ask our readers 
to make all the deductions that they possibly can from the 
statements of Mr. Le Geyt and Mr. White; and bearing in 
mind that these are both gentlemen of unimpeachable character, 
who would not wilfully misrepresent a single item of fact, they 
must yet remember that it is impossible but that witnesses must 

ut their own colour upon facts, and that where there is a strong 
interest there is likely to be some amount of misrepresentation, 
however unintentional. We ask for the evidence to be estimated 
at its lowest possible figure. And we claim of our readers, then, 
that they will admit that whatever ‘ grave offence to many’ may 
have been given in S. Barnabas and Stoke Newington, we do not 
find it in the evidence, and we do not see anything, so far, that 
justifies the ‘ opinion that it is expedient to restrain variations of 
‘vesture in the public services of the United Church of England 
‘and Ireland.’ 

We come next in order to the evidence given by Mr. Nugee, 
the vicar of Wymering, and with it we may properly class that 
of Mr. Wagner, the incumbent of S. Paul's, Brighton, not 
because the testimony of these two witnesses holds together 
better than it agrees with either of the two preceding deponents, 
but because we have in both these cases a considerable amount 
of counter-testimony, both as to the facts, and, what is more to 
the point, as to the impressions made upon the minds of other 
people by those facts. Now, in briefly summing up what Mr. 
Nugee and Mr. Wagner state for themselves, we have to observe, 
that very nearly the same story is told as that to which we have 
just been alluding, in the cases of 8. Barnabas and Stoke 
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Newington. It is remarkable that in this couplet, too, we have 
a distinction as regards the use of the chasuble. The one uses it, 
the other does not; but making allowance for a little difference 
as regards the use of incense, and the adoption of processions, 
the practices are substantially the same. These parishes are 
also distinguished as being respectively a town and a country 
parish. Yet here is the same practice of daily communions, and 
three celebrations on Sunday, with accessories that it is not 
worth our while to stop to distinguish from the previous evi- 
dence. “They present the same indications of hard work, in 
the way of supporting and managing schools, sisterhoods, and 
orphanages. The principal addition to our general knowledge 
on the subject is that at Wymering the dissenting chapel has 
been shut up, and the dissenting minister is a member of 
the choir. Mr. Nugee also adds his strong conviction that his 
style of conducting the services has kept people away from the 
Church of Rome, and notices that Roman Catholics have spe- 
cially been forbidden to attend his services since he adopted the 
use of Eucharistic vestments. We detect in this witness a 
singular leaning towards the Eastern as distinguished from 
the Western Church. He appears to think that this kind of 
ceremonial has a tendency to promote unity, and perhaps thinks 
that such unity if brought about at all is to be effected first 
through a junction with the Greek Church. Perhaps we may 
add that the alleged love of Ritual which characterises the poorer 
classes is more prominent here than it was in the previous evidence ; 
and we had almost forgotten to notice that Mr. Wagner's volun- 
tary choir consists of ‘ tradesmen’s assistants, drapers’ assistants, 
and young men of that kind, one being in a grocer’s shop.’ It 
is a little beside our point, but we may notice how skilfully, in 
his examination of Mr. Nugee, Mr. Beresford-Hope drew out the 
real state of the case, and repaired the blunders that had been 
made by some previous questioners. Upon the whole, and 
pending the observations we have yet to make on the opposition 
statements to these two cases, we may notice that the most 
striking feature in them, as well as in the two preceding cases, 
is the amount of work done, the definiteness of the tone of 
doctrine, the exact uniformity of principle they exhibit, and, 
we may add, the small amount of real knowledge of Ritualism, 
properly so called. 

‘e come next to the counter-evidence, which it is necessary 
to investigate before we proceed to an estimate of this part of 
the case. 

The evidence against Mr. Wagner all comes from the Rev. 
Edmund Clay, the minister of a private proprietary chapel at 
Brighton, which he takes at a rental of about £600 a year, 
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including incidental expenses, and makes what he can out of 
‘ offerings in boxes and by pew-rents.’ We need not say, there- 
fore, that he is of the Evangelical school, though, perhaps, some 
of his brethren would scarcely approve of being placed in the 
same category with him. Here we have a repetition of precisely 
the same form of thing as the other members of this schoot 
furnish, with the addition of a few more violations of rubric, and 
evening communions; there being one on Good Friday espe- 
cially, to which Dissenters are particularly invited, under the 
designation of ‘non-conforming members of the National Church’ 
—a practice which is enforced by the very apposite text, ‘ En- 
deavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ 
This gentleman, in answer to a question put to him by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury: ‘Of your own experience can you 
‘give any facts connected with the influence which a higher 
: Ritnalistic service has produced ?’ replies to the following effect : 
—A young lady of eighteen, after confessing at S. Paul’s, 
Brighton (a church where the vestments are not used), became 
distressed, and thought that she would either go over to Rome, 
or give up religion altogether. Upon which, the clergyman 
referred her to some Roman Catholic priest in London! Upon 
being pressed to submit to Rome, she hesitated, because, being 
under age, she was not to communicate the fact to her parents. 
Mr. Clay was referred to by herself, and afterwards by her 
parents; but Mr. Clay declines to say what the result was. 

This witness adds that another London clergyman had im- 
posed upon a delicate young lady, who had confessed some sins 
of temper, a penance of kneeling with bare knees upon a marble 
slab for four hours, repeating psalms and prayers. Our readers 
will easily believe that this is second-hand information. This 
second story was brought out by the Rev. H. Venn, in answer 
to his question, whether Ritualistic practices were distasteful to 
a very considerable body of Church people. 

It was Dr. Twiss who skilfully elicited from Mr. Clay the 
fact that the young lady herself declined to see him. Mr. Clay 
also tells us that he had within seven years received about thirty 
converts from Popery, and thinks he made a note that ‘eleven 
had toppled over through extreme Ritualistic services,;—an ex- 
pression which in this witness’s mouth seems to mean the 
practice of confession. As regards actual fact, he had received 
one convert from Rome a year ago, a lady who some years 
before had seceded, and told him ‘that she had become a 
‘Romanist in consequence of her mind having been upset by 
‘the Ritualistic services and the teaching that she had received.’ 
We have no more to say of Mr. Clay, except that, in common 
with the rest of his Evangelical brethren, his answers exhibit 
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some good specimens of the fallacy called by logicians Jgnoratio 
Elenchi. One may suffice— 

Mr. Beresrorp-Hore—A lady rapidly impressionable ? 

Mr. CLtay—Her son was eighteen years of age. 

We may sum up the evidence of Mr. Wagner and his brother 
clergyman with the observations: that the incumbent of the 
proprietary chapel does not himself like ritual or confession ; 
that he has given two stories the absurdity of which is most 
transparent, one which, if true, would prove that a young lady 
who had confessed at 8. Paul’s, Brighton, was afterwards in a 
state of uncertainty as to whether she should give up religion 
altogether or go to Rome, and whose present position is wrapped 
in a mystery he refuses to solve ; and that another lady, who had 
gone to Rome, and come back, had attributed her secession 
partly to Ritualistic services, partly to certain doctrinal teaching ; 
and that about ten others, during the last few years, of whom no 
particulars are given, are in the same predicament. 

We therefore fall back on Mr. Wagner’s own evidence, and 
there we find that his impression is that there is much less 
prejudice amongst the Brighton tradesmen than there formerly 
was against the services of 8. Paul’s, and that his voluntary 
choir consists entirely of this class. We think we may say that 
the evidence fails to establish that Mr. Wagner has given grave 


offence to many, or that there appears on the face of this pitched 
battle, as we may call it, any warrant for the opinion that ‘ it is 
‘expedient to restrain variations in respect of vestures in the 
‘ public services of the United Church of England and Ireland.’ 


We come next to the evidence against Mr. Nugee. This 
evidence also comes from a single witness, and is somewhat 
lengthy. No doubt it is entirely beside the point, but then it is 
of the greatest importance in illustrating the conclusion at which 
it will have been seen we are gradually arriving by an induction 
of particulars. 

Mr. Deverell is a retired solicitor, who has bought property 
which lies in the parishes of Farlington, Wymering, and Widley; 
and in regard of this property he pays tithes respectively to 
Mr. Richards, of Farlington, Mr. Nugee and Mr. Poole, of Pur- 
brook. It is not alleged that Mr. Richards is a Ritualist. It 
appears that from the year 1844 to 1858 he was in a perpetual 
quarrel with Mr. Richards about a district church, the erection of 
which was contemplated in Purbrook, an outlying hamlet of Far- 
lington parish, Mr. Deverell wishing to appoint to ita Mr. Bagley, 
whom he describes as a‘ thorough Christian ’—a style of character 
that does not appear to have been altogether to Mr. Richards’ satis- 
faction. Another gentleman was nominated, and Mr. Deverell, 
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having a dislike to candlesticks, super-altars, and vases, builds a 
free church, and hires a minister from Gloucester to serve it. This 
gentleman had given such satisfaction to his congregation at 
Gloucester that he had remained in one church seven years. Un- 
fortunately, his name does not appear to have been known to the 
Bishop of Gloucester, which is not surprising, as it appears that 
for ‘church’ we are to substitute the synonymous term ‘ Lady 
Huntingdon’s chapel.’ But though this gentleman is not 
ordained, he can, it seems, ‘ being not an extreme man,’ perform 
the service of the Church of England in such a style that his 
Grace of Canterbury would be unable to detect any difference. 
This observation applies not only to the ordinary service, but 
also to the celebration of Holy Communion. It afterwards 
appears that we have to deduct the Athanasian Creed from this 
statement. We must ask our readers’ forbearance whilst they 
read this. We are obliged to produce the evidence as it stands. 
We cannot help it if it is beside the point. At last, however, 
we come to something tangible, which is expressly about Mr. 
Nugee, viz. that Mr. Deverell had seen him ‘ coming over the 
‘hill with a biretta, and from his peculiar clothes down to his 
‘heels, you could not distinguish whether he had a coat and 
‘trousers on.’ Farther on we light upon another fact, that one 
farmer of Mr. Nugee’s parish absents himself from the parish 
church, and one from Mr. Richards’, both preferring the Lady 
Huntingdon Connexion. This chapel is licensed as a dissenting 
chapel; but we will not stick about names—we will use Mr. 
Deverell’s phrase, as he objects to this term, and say that ‘it is 
‘licensed for members of the Church of England protesting in 
‘self-defence against the Romanizing principles and practices 
‘as carried out in this locality.. We have nearly done with 
Mr. Deverell. We will give him the benefit of the words which 
the Archbishop of Armagh tries to put into his mouth, ‘ that he 
‘left his church on account of certain unedifying practices 
‘hurtful to his conscience, being an attached member of the 
‘Church of England, and made the best arrangement he could 
‘to the best of his belief to secure the means of worshipping 
‘after the accustomed manner of the Church of England.’ We 
congratulate the Primate of Ireland. on the felicity of his diction, 
and think our readers must admit that Mr. Deverell has not been 
hardly dealt with by his interrogators. We prefer summing 
up ‘this witness’s evidence in Lord Beauchamp’s pointed anti- 
theses :— 

‘ Your place of worship was registered in 1860, subsequent to 
‘the decision of the Consistorial Court of London, which recog- 
‘nised the legality of what you call Romanizing practices, which 
‘consisted in having a super-altar and two candlesticks, at a period 
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‘previous to the time at which Mr. Nugee, the incumbent of 
‘ Wranieg, was in the habit of wearing vestments.’ 

And now we venture to suggest that the nearest approach to 
the statement of the Report, that ‘vestments give grave offence 
to many,’ and the opinion that it is expedient to restrain varia- 
tions in point of vesture, as far as this parish is concerned, would 
run as follows :—‘ We find that the use of the ornaments of the 
‘Church, as sanctioned by the Privy Council, give great offence 
‘to one of the landed proprietors in the parish of Farlington, 
‘and to two of the farmers in this and the adjoining parish of 
‘ Wywering, and in all probability to others also; and we are of 
‘ opinion that it is expedient to. restrain all variations from that 
‘which has long been the established usage of the said United 
‘Church, though such variation has been sanctioned by the Lords 
‘of her Majesty’s Privy Council.’ 

We will now, for convenience’ sake, depart from the order of 
the arrangement of the Report to notice the evidence about 
S. Alban’s Church. It was evidently not necessary to summon 
the incumbent. The churchwarden, Mr. Spiller, a tradesman of 
the neighbourhood, gives us an account not of what is going on 
there,—for that, as the Archbishop of Canterbury observed, is 
pretty well known,—but of the effects and the influence of the 
practices observed there. We may observe, shortly, that the 
evidence consists, from beginning to end, of a piece of enthu- 
siastic encomium. We gather from this witness that the influence 
here is mostly beyond the limits of the parish, which also is 
confirmed by the depositions of Mr. Martin, the superintendent 
of an institution called the City Mission, whose evidence is con- 
fronted with Mr. Spiller’s. Mr. Martin is as prejudiced against 
as Mr. Spiller is in favour of the mode of worship adopted at 
S. Alban’s. This gentleman had been employed to get up a 
memorial against the practices, and carried about forty or fifty 
signatures of Nonconformists and others to the Bishop of London. 
But for the present purpose we do not see that we get anything 
from these two witnesses. Mr. Martin’s is chiefly second-hand, 
Mr. Spiller’s is more from personal observation. But whatever 
grave offence may be given by Mr. Maconochie, it does not 
appear in the evidence. So we may dismiss this part of the 
case, and proceed to the most important portion of all the testi- 
mony adduced. 

e need scarcely remind our readers that Mr. Bennett is a 
well-known theologian many years older than any of the so- 
called Ritualists, or that he has from the first been connected with 
the Church party. We need not allude to his connexion with 
S. Barnabas. “What we have to do with now is his proceedings 


at Frome, where he has been vicar for fifteen years ; and before 
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we begin we must, for fairness’ sake, remind our readers that 
there are no counter-statements to check what Mr. Bennett 
tells us. They may, therefore, make what allowance they please 
on this score, according to the knowledge each may happen to 
possess of the character of the individual, or the opinion they 
may have formed about him. But neither friend nor foe will 
accuse Mr. Bennett of attempting to conceal from the Commis- 
sioners his opinions on doctrinal teaching, or his practices on 
Ritual points. There is in no part of the evidence so much 
sparring between the questioners and the questioned. We should 
almost have pitied the Archbishop of Armagh for the figure he 
cuts in the fray ; but considerations of pity are out of place when 
we remember that he might have been silent if he had so pleased. 
And at least one of the Commissioners appeared to be of this 
opinion, if we may judge from the masterly way in which he tore 
the Primate’s questions into shreds. However, it is not our pro- 
vince to comment upon the Archbishop's innocence—we can only 
use the term in its metaphorical sense; nor, again, upon Mr, 
Cardwell’s unblushing audacity. We have to thank them for 
having made Mr. Bennett speak out distinctly as to doctrinal 
points. And here this witness’s evidence is most important. He is 
able to hold his own much better than any other witness whom 
the Commissioners thought proper to attack; for we may here 
observe that in many of the Commissioners there is a most evident 
bias either for or against the practice of the person they are ex- 
amining. We do not complain of this. It is quite natural; and 
the Commissioners were in many cases sparring against each 
other much more than against the witnesses. Moreover, we admit 
that, upon the whole, the prejudice appears much stronger 
against the Evangelical than against the Ritual party. 

But to return to the evidence. Mr. Bennett, of course, entered 
upon his ministry at Frome as a marked man, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, if, before he opened his mouth, a great many 
amilies left the church. What is surprising is his statement 
that, in such a town as Frome, only one family has left it since 
he came there. He goes on to say that many of those who left 
have returned, and that ‘hardly a month passes but I receive in 
some way members of dissenting families into the Church,’ and 
adds that such persona are the most regular of the communicants. 
The vestments appear to have been adopted in 1865, so that all 
this evidence, and a great deal more that might be quoted, tells 
neither one way or the other as to the special point of wearing 
the chasuble. It must therefore be catimated ¢ as the general 
effect of the doctrinal system of which the recent outbreak of 
Ritual is the exponent. But we are again indebted to the skill 
of Lord Beauchamp for eliciting that the parish churchwarden— 
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one of the two who presented the address in November 1865 to 
Mr. Bennett, requesting him to use the ‘ proper and legal vest- 
ments at the office of the Holy Eucharist, with a sum of thirty 
guineas to purchase them with—has been re-elected by the 
parish; as also for provoking Mr. Bennett’s appeal to his 
churchwardens to endorse his opinion, that ‘the more ornate 
‘the service has become, the greater has been the devotion and 
‘attention of the poor.’ Here, also, we have another testimony 
to the fact that the services at S. Barnabas were objected to on 
the score of the use of the invocation before the sermon, and the 
adoption of ornaments since legalised by the Privy Council ; 
that such services are now accepted generally through the 
country ; and that there is no agitation in his parish against 
the use of the vestments such as there was in 8. Barnabas about 
the ornaments. 

At the end of his very long cross-examination Mr, Bennett 
becomes a littie confused, and is not always quite consistent with 
himself. But this part of the evidence does not affect the point 
which we are wishing to establish. 

It is probable, we think, that a considerable amount of dislike 
against Mr. Bennett might have been elicited if the shopkeepers 
of Frome had been summoned as witnesses; as it is, we find 
nothing at all in the evidence which can be construed into grave 
offence. So that we think we may recur to the opinion we 
stated above that, if the Commissioners have arrived at an 
opinion that it is expedient to restrain variations in respect of 
vesture on the ground that they give grave offence to many, that 
is a foregone conclusion of a majority of their body, and is quite 
independent of the evidence produced before them. 

Lest our readers should remind us that there are yet two 
witnesses upon whose testimony we have made no comment, it 
will be enough to say of the evidence of Henry Richmond Droop, 
Esq. barrister-at-law, who is summoned to give an account 
of the church of S. Thomas, Stamford Hill, that he begins 
by saying there are no vestments, no lights, and no incense, 
but that the changes he objects to are surpliced choristers, certain 
doctrinal hymns, and the posture of the celebrant. These 
practices, it appears, in a pew-rented church have thinned the 
attendance very considerably. The Bishop of London dis- 
poses of this case for us, as he makes the deponent say, ‘ that the 
rubric as to vestments does not affect his case in the least.’ 

And now there remains only the valuable evidence of Mr. 
Beadon, to whom the Archbishop of Canterbury observes that he 
has been summoned because it 1s believed he can adduce some 
facts which may tend to illustrate the effect of Ritualistic practices. 
Mr. Beadon is representative of a tone of thought very common 
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amongst the English clergy. He is an ordinary man, who judges 
calmly, and whose opinions, as well as his practices, are remarkably 
moderate. He does not adopt an ornate Ritual, but traces for 
the benefit of his hearers, in a thoughtful, though perhaps some- 
what rambling way, the gradual course of events in the restora- 
tion of Christian doctrine and ritual ; he adopts Bishop Wilson, 
of Sodor and Man, as his model, and probably he gives nearly 
the same evidence that hundreds of other clergymen would have 
given, if they had been asked. He does not practise anything 
himself that is offensive to his congregation, and implies that he 
would not willingly offend them by the introduction of novelties. 
He interprets the rubrics, not literally, but by the help of usage 
and common sense, and he finds no practical difficulties, if only he 
is let alone; but he is very positive, both from his own feelings 
and from conversation with others, that the alteration of the 
particular rubrics in question would be followed by disastrous 
consequences. There is nothing peculiarly worth observing 
upon, excepting the way in which Mr. Cardwell, having suc- 
ceeded in the task of making Mr. Bennett adopt his own pub- 
lished language, takes heart at his success, and tries to make 
Mr. Beadon adopt the same words, which Mr. Beadon declines 
to do as not being his own. 

We have taken for granted that our readers know what the 
commonly received Ritualistic practices are, and we have not 
wearied them with details. It is not our business to express 
approval or disapproval; but we are not aware that we have 
omitted anything that tends in any degree to throw light upon 
the case. It has been our endeavour to illustrate the entire 
want of connexion between the Report and the evidence which 
is appended to it. We hope, in doing so, we shall not be 
thought to have been attempting to ——- the eminent 
talents of many, especially the laymen, who sat on this Com- 
mission. For many of them we have an unfeigned admiration, 
both on the score of their antecedents and for the masterly way 
in which they have arranged the examination of the wituesses. 
But as we have implied, if we had not known anything of any 
of the names placed on the Commission, we could have dis- 
covered in almost all instances to a considerable degree of nicety 
the views and opinions of nearly all of them. 

Many of the others have been hit very hard by the witnesses 
and by each other. But taking their Report as a whole, and 
not as reflecting the exact opinion of any one of them, which 
we sincerely believe it does not, we must say that it has been 
reserved for her Majesty’s Commissioners on Ritual to per- 
petrate a fallacy for which no name has been invented in the 
annals of philosophy. Neither Greek sophist, nor Roman 
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rhetorician, nor medieval logician, has, as far as we know, 
provided a name for the argument which draws from its pre- 
mises the exact contradictory of what they will warrant. 


We have now done with the Report. But as we have ex- 
amined the evidence with a single object in view,—that is, to 
show the extraordinary amount of discrepancy between it and 
the Report,—our readers may fairly expect of us some account 
of it taken as a whole. The question is what is the impression 
left upon the mind by a careful perusal of it all. We do not 
then pretend that it makes any new revelations. We think we 
may say we were familiar with all the facts beforehand. But 
we are not disposed to admit that our previous knowledge of 
what was done at Carlisle and Islington, at Frome and at 
Brighton, at all disqualifies us for giving an impartial account 
of what appears in the Blue-book. On the contrary, as the 
Blue-book does but condense into a small section what is 
extended in our own mind over the recollections of many years 
and acquaintance with many places, it just serves the purpose 
of bringing into more sharp antagonism by juxtaposition the 
effects of the Evangelical system, which is crumbling into dust, 
and in the last stage of decay, and the results of the application 
of Church principles to practice, which has begun to develop 
such wonderful fruit. We do not care to comment upon the 
revelations of Evangelicalism, its pew-rents, its minimum of 
services, hired proprietary chapels, and the like. We do not 
care to trample on an enemy that is so mournfully prostrate. But 
rising upon the ruins of that system we see a system that may be 
called a Sacerdotal system which, however surprising it might 
seem to an Upper House of an Irish Convocation, if such a thing 
could be imagined, is very fairly represented by the Lower House 
of the Province of Canterbury. It develops in daily services, 
in weekly communion, in intercourse between priest and people, 
and in voluntary confessions. It builds churches and schools, 
orphanages and sisterhoods. It is united in its creed, in its 
ways, its practices and customs, and, for the most part, in its 
external development. In doctrinal teaching there is no differ- 
ence, but in a portion of this large system, the external has 
developed considerably more than in its normal type, and what 
we should deem Ritual extravagances have been practised, and 
here and there accompanied, with considerable indiscretion ; but 
in almost every case, this is the immediate result of preaching 
the doctrine of the Objective Presence and the doctrine of the 
Sacrifice, which follows as its logical consequence. 

We observe that the congregations where these practices have 
been introduced, so far from having their feelings wantonly out- 
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raged, have in nearly all cases asked for these things, and provided 
the expenses for them ; that there is no prejudice, generally speak- 
ing, against them where they have been used, but that they have 
been made the handle for organizing an opposition on the part 
of people who dislike the Sacerdotal system ; that the whole of 
the objection to them, where it exists at all, is levelled against 
the system of doctrine of which they are the exponents ; that 
the poor like them, and that Dissenters are won over to the 
Church by them, and that they are making an impression on 
the only class which the Church system without them has 
never touched, viz. the middle-class of tradesmen, and such as are 
represented by the run of the inhabitants of the town of Frome. 
The point that this section of the Church party are winning 
Dissenters is proved over and over again, not only by the Blue- 
book, but by all the evidence we can collect. One thing is 
clear: no amount of approximation to Dissenters’ form of 
worship wins them. They prefer their own ways. It is only 
by showing them the entire antagonism of the Church system 
to their system that you have any chance of making an impres- 
sion upon them. Dissenting ministers seldom or never come 
over to the Church to become Evangelical clergymen, though 
the advantages of position and station which they would gain 
thereby are so considerable. If they are large-minded enough 
to take in any other system than their own, they are too large- 
minded to acquiesce in the narrow cirele of doctrines that hang 
round the central point of justification by faith. They will not 
change to something which is like their own, which may be 
thought better or worse according to the prejudices from which 
it is viewed. But the more earnest, whether ministers or people, 
are won by the exhibition of hard work and self-sacrifice when 
they come in contact with them; and if external ceremonial 
were of no other use, it seems to act as a beacon to point out 
where the spirit of self-sacritice may be found. 

We repeat, then, that it is vain to think of separating the 
Church party into two sections. We refuse to be so separated. 
We should not have cared to raise the issue upon a point so trifling 
as Ritual may appear to be: but it has been raised, and those 
who have raised it must abide the consequences. We have ex- 
pressed our regret that the issue has been raised: and some of the 
extravagances of the Ritual school we have not only deplored 
but condemned. We scarcely think that those who were 
afraid to interpret the plain words of the Prayer-book on 
the doctrine of Baptism, lest they should drive the Evangelical 
party from the Church, will venture to alter the law upon 
which the Church party rest their right to use the vestments 
of Edward VI.’s first Prayer-book at the bidding of the 
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leader of the same party which is now tottering to its fall, and 
fast sinking to decay. There is no word in the Report more 
pregnant with possible mischief than that word essential. That 
vestments are not essential in one sense is too manifest a 
truism to be repeated. If the Commissioners meant it to 
form part of an argument, let us remind them that there is 
a logical fallacy, called ‘ the Ambiguous Middle,’ or the fallacy 
of equivocal words, and that it is not always so easy to see 
through as illogical people are apt to imagine. We trust that, 
though they perhaps have discovered that none regard the 
vestments as essential to the validity of a sacrament, they will 
not proceed to argue that, because they are not essential, it 
would be compatible with the safety of the Establishment to 
forbid their use. Let us remind them that they ought to be 
very clear upon this head before they proceed in their respective 
places in the legislature to give effect to their opinion as to the 
expediency of restraining observances; the ‘grave offence’ of 
which is, if we may borrow an expression from Scotch law, 
‘ not proven’ in the evidence attached to their Report. 


The immense importance of thoroughly understanding the 


whole bearings of the case must — our excuse for lengthening 


an already long article; and we have yet to notice the Appendix, 
which makes up a fourth of the whole Report, and nearly every 
portion of which serves to illustrate and further enforce the 
view which we have been maintaining. And first of all we 
meet with a reprint of the ‘ Manifesto from the Episcopal Bench,’ 
which we referred to in a former part of this article, when com- 
menting upon the Report as it stood in its own nakedness, 
without the drapery of the Evidence. This is followed by the 
Bishop of Exeter's ‘ Pastoral Letter,’ from which we have 
already quoted a passage, but from which we proceed to make 
another extract, for the purpose of showing that the principles 
which are avowed by Rin 9 all the deponents in defence of 
their practice, are precisely those laid down by the venerable 
bishop in 1851. td the letter had been a skilfully constructed 
forgery, invented to prop up the ease, actually composed in 1867, 
and purporting to have been written in 185], it is impossible it 
could have been more pertinent or more entirely representative 
of the views and the mode of action of all these witnesses. The 
Bishop says :— 


‘ But although I thus decline to subscribe the Episcopal Address, and 
while I fully admit the right of the clergy ¢o practise all that is not forbidden 
by the law of the Church ; while, too, I Seal applaud the exercise of that 
right to the uttermost, whensoever their own people agree with them in 
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its exercise,—I yet am bound to warn them of the rashness of exercising 
it — the liking and without the concurrence of their people. 

‘ Will they say that the practices which. they use are only the outward 
expressions, familiar in the ancient Church, of catholic feelings and 
catholic principles—feelings and principles which are their own? I 
answer that they ought to consult, not for the indulgence of their own 
feelings, but for the edification of their people. Common worship ought 
to be the expression of common feeling. If they are anxious that their 
people should join them in the outward expression of high catholic 
feeling, let them wait till they shall be enabled, by God’s blessing, to 
elevate the tone of their people’s devotion to a level with their own. 
Meanwhile let them be cautious how they call on them to join in prac- 
tices which suit not lower, that is ordinary, feelings. 'To act otherwise is, 
in the strictest sense of the word, preposterous ; it is to place an effect 
before its proper cause ; to force the expression of sentiments which are 
not yet, and cannot soon or easily be, inculcated,—nay, against which any 
premature attempt to inculcate them can hardly fail to raise an insuper- 
able obstacle.’ 


One other passage must be extracted from this remarkable 
‘ Pastoral,’ which looks even more like a forgery of the year 1867, 
designed specially to guard against a possible interpretation or 
misinterpretation of the very vague words, ‘grave offence to 
many, and to endorse the view that ‘aggrieved parishioners’ 
ought to be interpreted as Mr. Perry interprets them as ‘ those 
‘who being bond fide members and communicants of the Church 
‘of England, have a reasonable ground for complaint and 
‘redress.’ The passage is as follows : 

‘Neither am I disposed to recommend any consideration of popular 
feeling, beyond the particular congregation intrusted to the minister’s 
charge. If that congregation prefers a more ornate or elaborate service 
than many or all the parishes around it, I should consider it an invasion of 


Christian, and even of civil, liberty to control the services of any church at 
the bidding of those who do not belong to it.’ 


The second portion of the Appendix is a Memorial, without 
date, recently presented to the Bishop of Winchester, against 
Mr. Nugee, of which we may observe that Mr. Nugee had never 
heard any tidings, but which he supposes to have been got up, 
within a month, by a new Protestant Association, we do not know 
whether the same as the ‘Church Association’ we have above 
alluded to. This has twenty-eight names subscribed, about equally 
divided between the two sexes, the most remarkable feature of 
which is the frequent repetition of the same family name, this 
occurring in one instance six times. The point of objection seems 
to be that the innovating practices are symbolical of the doctrine 
of the Real Presence and a Sacrificing Priesthood: and his 
petitioners have been favoured with the extraordinary vision of 
‘ phantoms continually issuing’ from a house in Wymering. 
The petitioners do not state that they are communicants. 
Sill this document proves that there are above one hundred 
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and fifty of the parishioners, all of them ghostseers of the 
two parishes of Widley and Wymering, men, women, and 
children, conformists and non-conformists, who object to Mr. 
Nugee’s practices, and must be allowed its proper weight 
in estimating how far they bear out the expression ‘ grave 
offence to many,’—the population of the parish being a little 
under two thousand. We meition this here to repair the 
accidental omission of it in its proper place in the evidence. 
The reason why we specially refer to the document is that 
it proves to demonstration that the objection here is to doctrine 
which is thought Roman by the objectors, but which all 
Churchmen will call Catholic, the doctrine of the Real Presence 
and a Sacrificing Priesthood. 

Appendix C consists of an interesting communication from the 
incumbent of Christ Church, Clapham, of which we have only 
space to say that on the face of it it bears a conciliatory spirit ; 
seeing that, in deference to the Bishop of Winchester, Mr. Abbot 
was content to forego what a large majority of his congregation, 
seven or eight hundred, desired, for the sake of conciliating 
thirteen objectors, parishioners and non-parishioners, none of 
whom were worshippers at Christ Church. This letter, together 
with Appendix D, which was produced to the Commissioners 
by Mr. Perry, and which refers to the satisfaction experienced 
by the churchwardens and parishioners of §. Michael and 
All Angels, Brighton, in the services as conducted by himself 
and the incumbent, Mr. Beanlands, are of some importance, 
because they prove in the two instances, and therefore are 
suggestive of further cases of a similar kind, how strong, and 
how widely diffused, is the love of this kind of service among the 
persons who communicate at these and similar churches. We 
observed above that no facts had come out in the evidence, of 
the existence of which we were not cognizant before. But we 
are obliged a little to modify the statement after reading these 
two documents. They convince us of a fact of which we were 
doubtful before, viz. that there are churches where the feeling 
in favour of such rites is all but unanimous. 

For the sake of brevity we pass over Appendix E, which may 
be spoken of as a curious and elaborate defence of the genuine- 
ness of the Ornament Rubric, and its right to occupy its present 
place in the Prayer-book, in conformity with that assigned to it in 
the original MS. of the ‘Sealed Book. Of Appendix F we 
need only say that it is a reprint of the Memorial on the Doctrine 
of the Eucharist, as signed by twenty clergymen, which was 


sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury by the Archdeacon of . 


Taunton, in May 1867. We regret the appearance of Appendix 
G because, containing the opinions of Bishop Hopkins of Ver- 
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mont on the one side, and those of his episcopal brethren on the 
other side, we do not see how it affects the question of Ritualism 
on this side of the Atlantic. Appendix H is the Petition of the 
President and Council of the English Church Union against the 
alteration of the Ornament Rubric; and the next two (I and 
K) contain the opinions of lawyers, pro and con, as consulted 
in one interest by the Archbishop of York and other bishops, and 
in the other by the Council of the English Church Union, the case 
having been carefully prepared by Mr. Perry; and lastly come 
the Resolutions of the Upper and Lower Houses of Convocation, 
followed by the resolution of the Convocation of the Province of 
York, all dated 1866 and 1867. The proceedings of Convocation 
are of course not mserted ; so we miss the celebrated. Preamble 
which was rejected so ignominiously by the Lower House, when 
sent down to it from the Upper. Probably, the Upper House 
would scarcely now commit itself either directly or by implication 
to the opinion that Ritual Observances had had the effect of 
deterring Nonconformists from submitting to the Church. 

Upon the whole then, if our opinion upon the Blue-book is 
asked, we answer, that we are entirely satisfied with the present 
appearance of things. 

If legislation was difficult before, it is well-nigh impossible 
now. No wonder Lord Shaftesbury was in a hurry. It would 
have been easy to legislate first, and take the evidence after the 
conclusion had been arrived at. But there is the evidence in 
black and white. People of common sense can judge for them- 
selves who are the valine bees and who are the drones. Mean- 
while we wait the decision as to the actual state of the law in the 
case of §. Alban’s, or in any other case that may be carried by 
appeal before the Privy Council. We have little doubt ourselves 
that the Judicial Committee would declare certain of the recent 
extravagances, such as using incense at the Magnificat, a viola- 
tion of law; that they would affirm the legality of what are 
technically called the Vestments we have not the slightest doubt. 
For ourselves, and we think we may avswer for most of our 
readers, we avow that we shall be perfectly satisfied with their 
decision. 





WE have received the following letter :— 


Socrety FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FoREIGN Parts. 
5, Park Puacg, St. James’s StREET, Lonpon, 8. W. 
24th Sept. 1867. 

‘Dear SiR, 

‘ Will you have the kindness to correct an erroneous statement 
which was copied from the Christian Year-Book into the Christian 
Remembrancer for July, page 238 ? 

‘The Expenditure of the S. P.G. in 1865 was not 85,000/., as there 
stated, but 116,2467. In this sum I do not include (as is sometimes done) 
Capital purchased and Balance due from Treasurers at the end of the year: 
if these items were included the total Expenditure would be 130,8911., 
as is stated in the Society’s Report for 1865, page 185. , 


‘I am, DEAR Sir, 
‘ Yours very faithfully, 


‘ W. .T. BULLOCK. 


* Editor of the 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER.’ 





Notice.—The press of important matter in the present Quarter 
compels us to postpone our SHORTER NOTICEs. 
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